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CHAPTER I. 

TO BE OB NOT TO BE ? 

'^ Behold, I have sinned not in this ! 
Where I loved, I have loved much and well." 

" But he who stems a stream with sand. 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove 
By firm resolve to conquer love.** Scott. 

'* Mabel dear, I want to ask you a qnestion. Am I 
really in my sober senses, or the victim of some strange 
delusion ? '* 

The speaker was a handsomely dressed young lady, tall 
and fair, with large, earnest eyes, and a thoughtful 
expression of countenance; the person addressed a girl 
about her own age, who was seated in a low cliair engaged 
in some delicate lace work ; the ploGe^ a villa on the banks 
of the Thames, not far from Richmond ; the time, a lovely 
afternoon towards the end of June. 

" How can I tell ? '* was the evasive counter-question, 
accompanied by a quick, embarrassing start, while a 
sudden rush of crimson flashed wave-like over the 
beautiful face, and the intricate lacey fabric dropped from 
her nerveless fingers, and lay crushed, crumpled, and 
unheeded upon the carpet. 

Only for a moment, however, did these signs of emotion 
last, and then Mabel Cleever lifted her head, chased the 
colour from her glowing cheeks, brought back the firm- 
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to ber trembling hands, and confronted her yisitor 
(iofr such the other was) with a calm, adf-possessed air 
and cloeel j-compresaed lips, which spoke of a steady, 
resolnte will ; a fixedness of porpoee, soch as was quite at 
Tarianoe witii tiie slight, giacefnl figure and sweet and 
gentle look which seemed natural to those delicate 
featores. 

^ Oh, Mabel ! " Here the first speaker roshed impnl- 
sivelj np to her, and kneeling down at her side, wound 
her arms closely and lovinglj aroond her. *' Oan it 
indeed be troe r ** — ^there were tears in her eyes and in 
her Toice—'' that yonr wedding-day is positively fixed, 
and ?*• 

*' Yes, why not P " was the quiet reply, and the young 
lady made a little effort to extricate herself from her 
friend's embrace. *' Why," trying to assume a light and 
playful tone, '* should I not be married as well as other 
people ? " 

''You know it is not that, Mabel," was the half-re- 
proachful response ; " the mere fact of your being about 
to be married would not have occasioned me the slightest 
surprise ; it is," si>oken slowly and hesitatingly, '* the — 
the man ! " 

** I defy you to bring forward one single objection to 
Mr. Franklin's character." 

** That is nothing to the purpose, Mabel ; what:^. cannot 
understand is, how you, with your deep emotion^uature, 
your intense capacity for loving, your " ^ 

'^ Hush, Sophy dear ; there is no use in summing up all 
my real or imaginary virtues," interrupted Miss Cleever, 
with a half laugh, though a keen observer might have 
detected a sudden look of pain flitting across her face. 

** Anyhow, I intend, for this once, to speak plainly," 
replied her friend, regarding her with a glance as decided 
as her own ; " we have known each other all our lives ; 
been inseparable friends and companions ever since we 
•can either of us remember, and never till this moment has 
there been the slightest mistrust or disunion between us. 
I am determined, therefore, to make one effort to prevent 
you from going blindfold to the altar." 

" Now, Sophy " — expostulated Miss Cleever. 
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" Nay ; listen to me first, dear, and then answer me if 
yon like." 

" Very well — go on ; " and the bride-elect leant wearily 
back in her chair, folded her hands idly in her lap, and 
fixed her eyes intently npon the other's face. 

" Yon mnst forgive me if I pain you, darling," and the 
voice was very gentle and afEectionate ; '* but I cannot let 
this, the only opportunity which I shall probably have of 
seeing you alone, pass by without reminding you that, 
when I parted with you six months ago in this verj room," 
glancing with a doubtful air around her, "you were 
engaged to Captain Elton, and, by your own showing, 
passionately attached to him ! And yet, the first news I 
have on returning from the Continent is, that you are on 
the eve of being married to another man ! Can you 
wonder, then, that I tremble for your happiness, and wish, 
if possible, to save you the consequences of this rash pro- 
ceeding ? It is not as if you were of a calm, cold tempera- 
ment,'* she went on, with trembling earnestness ; " then 
I should not think of interfering ; but that you, with your 
strong afEections, should thus suddenly tear your heart 
away from one whom I can safely and without exaggera- 
tion say you positively idolised, and bestow your hand 
upon another, whom you cannot even pretend to love, is 
to me utterly incomprehensible." 

"Mr. Franklin laiows that I have no love to give 
him," said Mabel ; and there was a certain ring of defiance 
in her voice. 

" He does ? And is he content ? " 

" Yes, he is perfectly satisfied ; " and Sophy fancied she 
could see something like a curl of contempt on the 
quivering lips. 

" And — don't be angry with me for asking the question, 
dear — but have you told Mr. Franklin why ? Have you 
explained to him about Captain Elton ? " 

" Yes — that is," hastily correcting herself, " mamma 
did it for me, otherwise I would never have agreed to 
marry him." 

" Lady Cleever told him ? " questioned Sophy, in a 
dubious, dissatisfied tone. " Are you sure ? " 

" Quite sure ; and she brought me a message inretTscrcL! * 

\— ^ 
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"Yes?" interrogated the other in a quick, eager 
voice. 

'' Saying it wonld make no differenoe in his feelings, 
and " 

** His feelings ! " indignantly retorted Sophy ; ** I don't 
believe he has any ! I have always heard him spoken 
of as a cold, apathetic, nndemonstratiYe man, wholly 
engrossed in his scientific researches, and about the last 
person in the world, I should think, to make you happy ; 
for how is it possible for fire and ice to agree ? " 

" What do yon mean ? " was the perplexed inquiry. 

" I grant yon," Sophy continued, eyeing her keenly, 
" that, so far as I can judge from outward appearances, 
it is suppressed fire at present ; still, there it is, probably 
smouldering like a volcano, ready to burst forth again 
should you at any future time be brought into Captain 
Elton's society." 

'* Never ! " exclaimed her friend, in solemn, emphatic 
tones. 

" You think so now ; but ^* A desponding shake 

of the head completed the sentence. 

" I am sure of it. With all my faults, I would never, 
under any circumstances, be guilty of marrying one man 
so long as I really cared for another. The past, so i&r as 
I am concerned, is literallv dead — every memory buried 
far out of sight ; and although I do not profess to be 
in raptures with my future prospects, I am, at all events, 
content." 

"You cannot deny that you did love Captain Elton," 
remarked Sophy, with rather an incredulous expression. 

" Of course 1 did,'' cried Mabel, in tones of repressed 
vehemence, while a sudden light blazed from her large, 
dark-blue eyes. " I loved him passionately — -passionately,** 
she repeated, more to herself than her companion. 

*• And yet you will marry Mr. Franklin," was the 
significant rejomder. 

** Yes ; for, in spite of what you say, Sophy, I feel that 
he is a good man — one whom 1 can thoroughly like, and 
trust, and esteem. And that very coldness of which you 
complain," she went on earnestly, "is my greatest safe- 
guard •• 
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" My poor darling ! how I pity you ! " exclaimed her 
friend, breaking in upon her unfinished sentence with an 
irrepressible outburst of emotion. 

" Then you need not pity me, dear," returned Mabel, 
with some spirit; ''for though you seem inclined to 
suspect the contrary, I can truthfully affirm that, directly 
I dLscovered that the idol I had been blindly worshipping 
was made of clay — ^and that very base clay," she added, 
scornfully — '' it instan^* fell from its pedestal, and lay 
shattered at my feet. You may shake your head and look 
incredulous, but it is the truth, nevertheless. If it had 
not been bo, the tortures of the rack should not have 
forced me to accept Mr. Franklin." 

** Well, I've had no experience in such matters myself," 
soliloquised Sophy, with a very decided look of amaze- 
ment ; '' but my theory has always been that when a 
woman once loved it was for ever." 

** You are wrong, then, so far, at least, as I am con- 
cerned, for when the scales fell from my eyes and I saw 
this man as he really was, and not as my partial fancy had 
painted him ; when the veil was suddenly lifted, and I 
obtained a glimpse of the worldly, selfish, and unprincipled 
nature which lurked beneath the strata of superficial polish 
by which he had always previously been surrounded, I felt 
that the spell which had hitherto been over me was dis- 
solved, and, even if I had wished it, I very much doubt 
whether it would have been possible for me to go on loving 
one for whose character I could no longer entertain even 
the least vestige of respect. And with regard to Mr. 
Franklin," she went on, after a moment's pause, slowly 
and reflectively, *' I can assure you I am doing him no 
harm in thus marrying him with no other sentiments save 
those of perfect esteem and friendly regard ; and if ^ is 
satisfied with these, surely you may be ? " 

'* You are greatly mistaken if you imagine that I am 
troubling myself about ^im," retorted her friend, with 
some bitterness ; *' he is quite able to take care of himself,- 
I suspect ; and in any case he will get far more than he 
deserves. No, no, my darling ; it is you I am thinking of, 
as I know how ambitious Lady Cleever is, and I very 
much fear that in her desire to secure what she considers 
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a good part% slie would not scruple to sacrifice yonr own 
personal happiness." 

"Recollect, dear, it is my mother of whom yon are 
speaking," qnietly interposed the other. 

" If she were yonr mother fifty times over, it would not 
prevent me from telling yon the truth," replied the out- 
spoken young lady, with righteous indignation. " Do 
you suppose that I can look calmly on and see you sacri- 
ficed?" 

"Nonsense, Sophy, you are doing mamma injustice," 
remonstrated Mabel, her cheek flusking hotly under the 
other's afEectionate scrutiny. " She is no doubt anxious to 
see me well married, but no coercion has been used, if that 
is what you mean." 

" Is it quite too late, darling, for you to change your 
mind?" 

" Quite," was the decisive reply ; " and I hope you will 
not again mention such a thing. In a few days Mr. 
Franldin will be my husband, and you must yourself see 
that it would be very painful for me to " 

" You need not be afraid that I shall ever say a word 
against him after you are once married," returned Sophy, 
in a low, meaning tone ; " but in the meantime I cannot 
help protesting against what seems to me, whichever way 
I view it, as nothing more or less than a marriage of con- 
venience." 

" Indeed, it's nothing of the kind," said Mabel, sharply, 
but with a pained expression. 

"I should like to know what else it is," muttered 
Sophy. 

"How is it that you are so prejudiced against Mr. 
Franklin P " asked Miss Cleever, gazing at her with 
suddenly developed curiosity. 

" I hate him ! " was the uncompromising reply. 

"But why?" persisted her friend: "I thought you 
met him last night for the first time ; and if so I am sure 
you could not have seen anything to warrant you in form- 
ing such an unfavourable opinion. His worst enemies, if 
he had any, could not accuse him of being anything but 
a perfect gentleman, while " 

" Yes, I quite admit that, dear ; but I watched him 
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keenly, and when I saw him so calm and imperturbable, 
paying you so little attention, and apparently interested 
m nothing but books — ^jnst as if the whole world was 
made of books," she added, parenthetically — "I declare I 
lost all patience with him. It's my belief he cares more 
for those musty old volames than he does for you, my 
own beautiful darling ! *' 

*' All the better for me ! " replied Mabel, as she warmly 
returned the kiss with which these efEusive words were 
accompanied. *' I shall not, in that case, have to reproach 
myself for taking all and giving nothing in return. Still, 
you are quite mistaken in his character. You little know 
how thoroughly just and upright he is, how thoughtful 
and kind-hearted I have sometimes found him ; and 
occasionally,'' she added, meditatively, " I have even 
fancied that his cold, reserved manner hides a really 
warm and affectionate disposition." 

" Well, dear, I shall tease you no more on this subject," 
returned Sophy, regarding her with a tender, wistful 
gaze ; " what is to be, must be, I suppose. There's only 
one other question I should like to ask you." 

" What is it ? " inquired Mabel, as she paused 
irresolutely. 

*' Is it really true, that after the marriage you are going 
to reside with that intensely disagreeable old woman — his 
mother P " 

^*Now you have touched upon the sorest point of all," 
exclaimed Mabel, with unwonted energy. *' I grant you 
that mil be a trial ; for, to make the best of her, Mrs. 
Franklin is one of the sternest and most unapproachable 
persons I ever met with. She does not even profess to love 
me, but barely tolerates me for the sake of her son." 

" And can you bring your mind 'to put up with even 
this?" 

** I must, dear," she answered, hurriedly ; ** don't speak 
of it to mamma; she is not at all satisfied with the 
arrangement herself, but says she supposes I must submit 
to it. She did suggest that it might be advisable for us 
to have a separate establishment." 

*' And he refused P—the brute ! " These words were 
uttered in too low a tone for Mabel to hear, but the look 
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wHich flitted over Sophy's face was sufficiently indicative 
of her feelings. 

" His affection for his mother prevents him from under- 
standing the repugnance with which she inspires other 
people," apologetically explained Miss Cleaver. " How- 
ever, I have made up my mind how to act,'' she added, 
cheerfully. ** Every pathway has its thorns you know, 
and this will be mine ; but I have no doubt that, by the 
exercise of a little patience and forbearance, I shall succeed 
at length in conciliating even Mrs. Franklin, hard and un- 
sympathetic though she certainly appears." 

Sophy was about to reply, when the shutting of a door 
made her friend say, in a warning whisper, ''That must 
be some visitor, I think ; " and going up to a crimson 
curtain, which separated the apartment in which the fore- 
going conversation had taken place from the larger 
drawing-room, she drew aside its silken folds, and glanced 
around her with a momentary feeling of curiosity, in order 
to discover who the new arrivals might be. 

'' There is no one here, after all ! " she exclaimed, in 
accents of astonishment, as she allowed the cnrtain to fall 
back into its accustomed place, and herself resumed the 
chair she had so recently been occupying. '* I quite 
thought it was the drawing-room door, but I suppose I 
must have been mistaken." 

Five minntes later their tete-a-tete was brought to a final 
termination by the appearance of Lady Cleever, a tall, 
dignified-looking personage, with calm, cold features, but 
a very bland and seductive manner. 

'* Is Mr. Franklin not here P " she asked, turning 
towards her daughter with a smile. " I understood him 
to say he would come directly after luncheon, and now," 
glancing at her watch, '* it is nearly four o'clock." 

** We have seen nothing of him," observed Mabel, ex- 
changing a half-frightened look with her young friend. 
'*I suppose if he had come," this was said rather 
anxiously, " Browne would have let us know," 

** Yes, I suppose so," carelessly answered Lswiy Cleever. 
" I fully expected to have found you all together in the 
drawing-room, but, no doubt, something or other has 
occurred to prevent him from keeping his engagement." 
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And Having tlms satisfactorily accounted for her f atore 
son-in-law's absence, she began to branch ofE on various 
other topics, all having more or less reference to the 
approaching marriage. 



CHAPTER II. 

MB. FBANKLIN. 

" All troubles have their commission from God : — what to do, 
where to go, whom to touch, and whom to pass over/* 

Bishop Seynolds. 

" That stiU and passive fortitude 
Which is best learned from suffering.'* 

Hbicans. 

While discussing thus freely the merits of her affianced 
husband and her own future prospects, Mabel Cleever and 
her friend, Sophy G-ranville, had not been, as they fondly 
hoped was the case, entirely alone — Mr. Franklin himself 
having been in the drawing-room the whole time. 

Nothing, however, was further from his intention than 
that he should voluntarily listen to a conversation so 
evidently not intended for his ears ; but it had so happened 
that on arriving that afternoon at Riverside (the name of 
Lady Cleever's residence), according to his promise of the 
preceding day, he found the hall-door wide open, and 
instinctively made his way to the drawing-room, as he had 
often done before, without thinking it necessary to have 
his arrival announced. 

Somewhat to his surprise, he saw that it was unoccu- 
pied, but after a moment's reflection he concluded that 
the family had not yet left the luncheon-table ; and en- 
sconcing himself in a luxurious easy-chair, he drew a 
small vellum-bound volume from his pocket, and proceeded 
to fill up the time until they should join him by studying 
its contents. 
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So absorbed was he in this to him most delightf al ocon- 
pation, that he soon forgot where he was, and what he 
was waiting for, until his attention was suddenly arrested 
bj hearing voices in the adjoining room. 

He instantly recognised that of his fiancSe, and in the 
pleasure of listening to those sweet, silyery tones, he un- 
consciously closed the clever little treatise he had been 
reading, replaced it in his pocket, quietly rose from his 
seat, and with a smile upon his face, and a light in his 
serious brown eyes, such as would have astonished Sophy 
Granville could she have seen it, he made a half move- 
ment, as if he would fain draw aside the silken curtain 
which divided them, and make known his own presence 
without any further loss of time. 

But this intention was nipped in the bud, as certain 
words fell on his bewildered ears, making the smile fade 
away as if by magic, the light die out of his eyes, and an 
ashen hue overspread those manly features, while the 
power of volition seemed all at once to be taken from him, 
and he stood like one transfixed, statue-like and spell- 
bound, literally incapable of moving either hand or foot, 
taking in all that followed with eyes fixed and stony, and 
lips pressed firmly together, as if it was only by making a 
prodigious efEort he could keep back the amazed, incre- 
dulous cry which struggled for utterance. 

SEad he not heard his own name distinctly mentioned, 
it would probably never have occurred to him to imagine 
that it was of his own individual self they were speaking ; 
but when the unwelcome fact first broke upon his mind, 
that he, and he alone, was the object of Sophy G-ranville*s 
animadversions, and that his promised bride was looked 
upon by her in no other light save that of a martyr, it was 
scarcely surprising that he should feel himself totally 
overcome by the unexpected charges thus acrimoniously 
brought against him by one of whose existence he had 
not been even aware until the previous week. 

Under other circumstances, Mr. Franklin would never 
have dreamt of taking advantage of the opportunity thus 
unexpectedly afforded bim for ascertaining Mabel Gleever's 
real sentiments towardis him ; but he was on this occasion 
too thoroughly startled and amazed at what he heard, too 
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intensely pained and perplexed at the revelation, which 
had, withont a moment's warning, been thrast upon him, 
to be full J conscious of what he was doing ; and not until 
Mabel's last pathetic annoancement as to her intentions 
with regard to his mother was made, did he sufficiently 
recover his pr&sence of mind to realise the awkwardness 
of his present anomalous position, and the advisability of 
at once beating a retreat. 

With slow, mechanical footsteps he walked at length, 
like one in a dream, out of the room and out of the house, 
never once pausing to look behind him, or trouble him- 
self to inquire whether his coming and going had been 
noticed by any of the servants, or whether his brief visit 
had passed over without their being aware of the fact. 

When he neared the hotel where he usually left his 
horse, and whither he had, by the force of habit, wended 
his way, he abruptly paused, and took out his watch for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far the afternoon was 
advanced. 

He shook his head slightly as he returned it to his 
pocket, and, wheeling suddenly round, strode swiftly off 
in the direction of the park. Having reached it, he 
plunged into the densest and less frequented part, and 
throwing himself down beneath the spreading branches of 
one of the trees, where he could see and hear nothing of 
the busy life going on aronnd him, he buried his face in 
his hands, and tried to think. 

First and foremost came the startling and conclusive 
fact which he had learnt that afternoon for the first time, 
and which had torn his heart with so cruel and relentless 
a pang. Mabel Cleever, the girl whom he had always 
deemed so quiet and unimpressionable, so gentle and 
placid, could love — nay, had loved — ^passionately ! — with 
what bitter emphasis he repeated the word — not himself, 
but another ! 

For the space of a few minutes his own heart was steeled 
against her as he reflected on the confession she had thus 
unhesitatingly made ; and he could not help accusing 
her of double-dealing and insincerity in allowing her friend 
to believe that he had been made acquainted with this im- 
portant little episode in her history; whereas he ha^ 
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never till he had that afternoon heard it from her own 
lips, entertained the remotest suspicion that Captain Elton 
had ever been anything more to her than a mere passing 
acquaintance. But he was too jnst to indulge that feeling 
long; his better judgment soon came to his aid, and 
showed him that Mabel was not to blame. It was per- 
fectly natural that she should have hesitated to enlarge on 
so painful and delicate a subject, and have entrusted it to 
her mother instead of telling him of it herself. 

And that selfish, scheming mother (who was particu- 
larly anxious that Mr. FrankUn's ofEer should be accepted, 
not so much, he shrewdly suspected, for Mabel's own sake, 
as because he had generously proposed to relinquish all 
claim to the small fortune which she would otherwise have 
been entitled to under her father's will), in order to com- 
pass her own ends, had taken every precaution to keep 
him in ignorance of this prior attachment, as she was not 
at all sure whether it might not have the disastrous effect 
of breaking olE the marriage. 

'* The artful, designing woman ! " he muttered, in a 
voice of concentrated sternness, as his meditations arrived 
at this stage ; *' what right had she to pretend that things 
were so different from what they really are ? " 

And then he suddenly remembered that a fleeting doubt 
had on one or two occasions crossed his mind as to 
whether Mabel really cared for him ; but Lady Cleever, 
when he questioned her on the subject, earnestly assured 
him that he was quite mistaken in supposing that her 
daughter did not love him ! She was, in fact, perfectly 
satisfied in her own mind, she said, from various expres- 
sions which Mabel had from time to time let fall in her 
hearing, that so far from this being the case, she regarded 
him with the greatest alEection, though her shy manner 
may, perhaps (added the plausible lady), have probably 
misled him as to her real sentiments. 

" And to think that I should have been fool enough to 
lay the flattering unction to my soul, and believe her 1 " 
groaned the unhappy man. ''Now I understand the 
strangeness of Mabel's manner when I flrst proposed to her ; 
how white and scared she looked ! I recollect, too," as one 
reminiscence after another flashed across his memory. 
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'Hhat she did not for a moment profess to retnm mj 
affection, but at the time, blind idiot that I was ! I pnt 
this down to quite another cause. Now I see what it all 
meant — no wonder she tries to avoid me, and calls my 
coldness — mj coldness, indeed," he murmured, in a low, 
quivering tone, "how little she knows me ! — her greatest 
safeguard ! " 

Once more his face, convulsed with conflicting passions, 
was hidden in his hands ; and for a considerable time he 
remained motionless, thinking and re-thinking, making 
plans and rejecting them, forming resolutions and then 
confessing to himself the impracticability of carrying them 
into effect, until his mind seemed one vast chaos of painful 
confusion, and his path literally hedged up with thorns, 
so that whichever way he turned he saw nothing but 
doubt, difficulty, and disappointment, without a single 
alleviating feature to shed even the smallest ray of light 
upon his suddenly-beclouded prospects, or show him a 
loophole by which he might escape from his present 
perplexities. 

After the first very natural outburst of angry irritation 
had subsided, he found little difficulty in bringing himself 
to exonerate Mabel most completely from having any 
share in her mother's treacherous conduct towards him. 
A thousand corroborative ideas flashed across him ; a 
thousand trifles, to which he had never before attached 
any importance, reappeared before his mental vision, 
proving to him, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that Lady 
Cleever, and she alone, was to be held responsible for 
all that had occurred. 

Much that had previously puzzled him in his fiancee*8 
manner was now explained ; and, after what he had that 
afternoon heard, he could well believe that his own 
behaviour must often in her eyes have appeared strangely 
tinctured with selfishness and egotism, or else the very 
quintessence of obtuseness, as he could now recall numerous 
instances wherein she had given him an opening for 
soliciting her confidence, and the very fact of his omitting 
to take advantage of the opportunities thus spontaneously 
offered for introducing so presumably important a subject 
must of itself have gone far towards prejudicing him in 
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her eyes, by leading her to conclade that it was a matter 
of indifEerence to him whether her heart belonged to 
himself, or was still the property of another. 

Under these exceptional circamstAnces it was wonderful, 
he told himself, how well she had, on the whole, acted. 
How patiently she had borne her cross, how bravely she 
had battled with her temptation, and overcome (or, at any 
rate, thonght she had succeeded in doing so) all remaining 
regard for one who had proved himself unworthy of her 
afPection ! 

Still, when Mr. Franklin remembered who his rival 
was ; how infinitely superior to himself, so far as personal 
appearance and fascinating manner went; when he 
thought on that handsome face, the dangerous glances of 
those passionate dark eyes, the winning and seductive 
address, the deceptive softness of that low, melodious 
voice, which had whispered sweet flatteries into many ears 
besides those of credulous Mabel Cleever ; when he further 
reminded himself that this Adonis, who made no secrets 
of his triumphs, was not yet married, although report said 
that he was at present paying his addresses to an enor- 
mously wealthy lady, whom (in spite of his numerous 
flirtations, some of which had, as in Mabel's case, resulted 
in an actual, though short-lived engagement) he had 
always intended eventually to make his wife, — it is not 
surprising that serious doubts should have arisen in his 
(Mr. Franklin's) mind as to the wisdom of holding her to 
her promise. 

And yet how was it possible to set her free without 
exposing her to the vials of her mother's wrath ? What 
reason could he give to that astute, worldly-minded woman 
for thus wishing, at the eleventh hour, to cancel an en- 
gagement which he had entered into of his own free will, 
and put a stop to a marriage which was already announced 
to the world, and would, in the ordinary course of events, 
have taken place within the next few days. 

The more he considered the matter the harder and more 
perplexing did his task appear. He was conscious, on the 
one hand, of an honest and true-hearted desire to do 
whatever would be the most likely to conduce to the 
ultimate weU-being and happiness of the girl he loved ; 
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and, on the other, he felt that there was not only a danger 
of his motives being misunderstood and his condact stig- 
matised as nngentlemanly and dishonourable, bnt there 
was also a fear lest Miss Gleever might herself in some 
way or other be compromised by this sadden change in 
their arrangements, in which case he would, of course, 
have effectually defeated his own object, and brought 
about the very thing of all others he was anxious to avert. 

" I'm not sure, after all, whether it won't be better to 
let things take their course," he murmured at length, as 
he took ofE his hat and abstractedly pushed back the thick 
brown locks from his heated brow. " I do believe," he 
added, with a deep-drawn sigh, as visions of his future 
life, so different from what he had fondly anticipated, rose 
before him, '' that if I apply myself to the task I shall be 
able to make her happy — happier, at all events,** he con- 
tinued, with a stern, set look, ^* than she now is, or ever 
willibe, sd long as she remains under Lady Glee ver*s roof ." 

Long and earnestly did he ponder over this new view of 
the case, asking himself seriously and impartially whether 
he was prepared to make the sacrifices which would, he 
knew, be required of him ere he could hope to obtain the 
object of his desire — sacrifices which, to a man of his 
peculiar calibre, his studious and contemplative disposition, 
his somewhat reserved and undemonstrative manner, dis- 
guising much of the warmth and tenderness of an intensely 
affectionate nature, would mean something more than a 
mere name ; but be, on the contrary, a real and indubitable 
fact, obliging him to practise innumerable acts of self- 
denial, and forego many of his favourite literary pursuits 
(which would not, he felt, have been necessary had the 
sympathetic bond of love existed between them) in order 
to make himself thoroughly conversant with Mabel's 
character, so that he might, as far as possible, identify his 
own tastes with hers, and lead her by insensible degrees 
to transfer to him some of that affection which she had 
hitherto bestowed upon so undeserving a recipient. 

There was a look of quiet determination — an expression 
of calm resignation, if not altogether of satisfaction — upon 
Mr. Franklin's countenance, when he finally rose delibe- 
rately to his feet, and, after casting a glance of semi- 
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abstraction around him, retraced his steps to the hotel, 
mounted his horse, and rode rapidly off to London. 

On reaching his house in Orosvenor Square, he proceeded 
at once to the library, where he penned the briefest of 
notes to Lady Gleeyer to account for his non-appearance 
at Riverside ; then he rang the bell, handed it to the 
servant, with a request that it should be immediately 
posted, and afterwards went to join his mother in the 
drawing-room. 

Up to the present moment he had been so thoroughly 
absorbed in musing over the other and more personal part 
of the conversation which had taken place between Mabel 
and her friend, that he had quite lost sight of the very 
uncomplimentary terms in which they had both alluded 
to Mrs. Franklin. 

No sooner, however, had he entered the room, and 
found himself face to face with her, than it all at once 
occurred to him, and a sudden look of pain contracted his 
face as he bethought himself of the melancholy cadence of 
Mabel's voice when she spoke of the trial it would be to 
her to be obliged to live with so uncongenial and unpre- 
possessing a person. 

The old lady was the first to break the silence. 



CHAPTER III. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

" I have work in hand^ 
That you yet know not of." Shakbspkabe. 

" You conquer better by prudence, than by passion." 

" I SUPPOSE I need not ask you if you have dined ? '* she 
observed, glancing somewhat impatiently at a little French 
clock which occupied an ebonised stand near her work- 
table. 

n^o — yes — that is, I had lunch at my club," was Mr. 
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Franklin's somewhat inco!i»rent reply, as lie threw himself 
wearily down in an arm-chair, and looked absently ont of 
the window. 

'' Lnnch ! " repeated his mother, and she directed 
another significant glance towards the clock ; " then, of 
conrse, yon will require something. When yon did not 
come in at our nsnal dinner-hour," she continued slowly, 
and with just the faintest inflexion of annoyance in her 
voice, *' I naturally concluded that you intended to spend 
the rest of the day at Riverside ; otherwise I should have 

ordered *' 

'* Pray do not trouble,'* said Mr. Franklin, arresting her 
as she made a movement as if to rise from her seat ; ** a 
cup of tea is all I want," and he pointed to the delicate 
Sevres service which had just been brought in. 

'' You seem somewhat put out," remarked the old lady, 
fixing a pair of keen black eyes upon him, as she handed 
him his tea ; " or else you must be ill." she continued, 
reflectively, ** for I don't think I ever saw you look so 
pale." 

'' Nonsense, mother; I am perfectly well," he answered, 
rather sharply. 

*' Some lovers' quarrel, then, I presume ? " was the 
sympathising response, accompanied, however, by an ex- 
pression which said as plainly as any words could have 
done, how pleased she would be to hear that a serious 
dilEerence had arisen between the engaged pair. 

" No, indeed," replied Mr. Franklm, eyeing her with a 
glance of semi-annoyance — *' in fact," making an efEort to 
speak carelessly, ^* I have not seen Mabel to-day." 

" Not seen her ! " repeated his mother in surprise, " I 
understood from what you told me at breakfast this morn- 
ing, that you intended spending the afternoon with her." 

"I have been otherwise employed," was the abrupt 
reply, as he put back the empty cap on the table, and once 
more returned to his seat. 

'^ Shall I read to you P " he asked presently, taking up one 
of the many new periodicals which lay scattered about. 

**No, thank you,'* she said, somewhat ungraciously; 
" I prefer talking." 

" Do you P " he answered, in an apparently indifEerent 

1 
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tone, althongh he could not wholly restrain a little gesture 
of disappointment. *' What shall it be about ? " 

*^ Well, I suppose the only thing which has at present 
the least interest to you,** in a voice intended to be face- 
tious, but which was, on the contrary, sarcastic, ** is your 
forthcoming marriage P " 

'* That is natural, I imagine, under the circumstances^" 
he forced himself to say. 

"No doubt," spoken rather sneeringly; and Mrs. 
Franklin seemed to be aware from the expression of his 
countenance that he was in too serious a mood to be 
trifled with, for she began in a more reasonable and 
matter-of-fact tone to call his attention to several unim- 
portant details connected with the approaching change in 
his condition. 

" That reminds me, mother," he said, interrupting her 
with scant ceremony when she was in the middle of a 
long and most uninteresting dissertation regarding the 
merits of a certain cook whom she had that morning en- 
gaged to take the place of their present one. who was 
about — like her master — to be married ; " it strikes me 
that we have been somewhat hasty in thus taking it for 
granted that it would be advisable for us to go on living 
together after my marriage." 

*' What makes you think so P " was the discouraging 
rejoinder. 

" Well, it's my duty, you know, to consider everything," 
returned her son, in a gentle, conciliatory tone, ** and I am 
not at all sure whether it might not be better, both for 
yourself and Mabel, if we were to come to some other 
arrangement." 

"If my memory serves me correctly, I, at any rate, have 
brought forward no objections to the plan, haughtily 
observed his mother. 

" No," he assented ; " still, I must u^e my own discre- 
tion as to what will be the most likely to conduce to your 
mutual comfort. You are both so dear to me, you know," 
here he went up to her, and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder, with a little caressing movement very unusual 
with him, and which would, on any other occasion, have 
proved irresistible to the old lady, whose one redeeming 
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point was the love she bore her son, " that it wonld make 
me perfectly miserable if I were to see either of jon 
nnhappj." 

A very perceptible sneer curled Mrs. Franklin's thin lip 
at the idea of her life being rendered unhappy by anything 
which Mabel Gleever could say or do, and it was with 
some bitterness in her tone that she retorted, *' Really, 
Ernest, it seems to me that you are giving yourself a vast 
amount of unnecessary trouble ! If J do not complain/' 
here she drew herself stiffly up in her chair, and gazed at 
him in mingled surprise and displeasure, '* surely no one 
else has any right to do so ! as a moment's consideration 
must show you that the advantages of this arrangement 
will most decidedly be on your wife's side." 

A perplexed, dubious look came into Mr. Franklin's eyes 
as he heard this emphatic assertion, but he made no 
audible response, and she went on dogmatically : ''It will 
be an immense thing for a young and inexperienced girl 
like her to have some one to look after things ; otherwise 
I have no doubt she would be constantly making mistakes 
and mismanaging matters. As it is," she added con- 
temptuously, ''I shall probably find her lamentably 
ignorant on many points with which she ought to be 
acquainted; but if I am ready to overlook those defi- 
ciencies, and receive her as my daughter-in-law, the least 
she can do is to be grateful." 

" Well, I think it would never answer for you to live 
together," replied Mr. Franklin, upon whose sensitive ear 
this tone of condescending patronage grated harshly, *'it 
would be unpleasant for both parties." 

'' What do you mean P " demanded his mother, with an 
ominous frown. 

*' One mistress is quite enough in a house." 

" Of course ; who ever doubted it ? " 

'* And, although you might fancy at first that you would 
not mind it," he continued, slowly and ponderingly, "I 
can't help fearing that it would be a painful thing for 
you to see another occupying your old place as mistress of 
the establishment." 

''And do you really suppose for one moment," ex- 
claimed the horrified old lady, gazing at him YrvtVi^ ^<^Qrcti.- 
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fnl blaze in ber sharp black ejes, '* that I would submit 
to bave tbat girl put over my bead P Of course, I bave 
all along conclnded tbat sbe would have sense enongb to 

see the absurdity of expecting " 

** Pardon me, mother," interposed her son, in a calm, 
but very decided tone ; '* this is no question of what 
Mabel does or does not expect, but of what I consider her 
due. I am very sorry to have even the appearance of 
saying anything to annoy you, but you really must allow 
me to remind you that, as my wife, she will most certainly 
be entitled to the posildon of mistress of my house." 

"Am I to understand that she has made a point of 
this P " asked Mrs. Franklin, in her iciest of tones, as 
soon as she could sufficiently shake off her indignation to 
speak. 

" I have never spoken to her on the subject," was the 
evasive reply. '* Some time ago, as you are aware," be 
added, after a brief pause, " Lady Cleever suggested that 
it would be more satisfactory to her if her daughter had a 
separate establishment, but I had not then thought of the 
complications which might possibly arise from my mother 
and my wife living together under the same roof." 

" Very well, Ernest, if you wish me to go, you have 
only to say the word," replied Mrs. Franklin, rising slowly 
to her feet, and confronting him with an air of profound 
disdain. *' If you choose to give up the mother, who has 
cared for you all your life, for the sake of this girl, who " 
— here she fixed her glittering eyes upon his face, to mark 
the result of the stab she doubted not she was about to 
inflict, while each word came out solemnly — "has no 
more affection for you than she has for that table, so be it." 

" There is no question of giving up either one or the 
other, mother," he answered quickly, and without being 
as much impressed by her announcement as she had ex- 
pected ; " you know I shall never feel any less affection 
for you than I have always done, and as for Mabel, if I 
am satisfied with her, that is everything " 

" Well, I have told you the truth about her, at any 
rate," she answered, eyeing him with mingled curiosity 
and astonishment ; " I had not intended to do so," she 
added in rather a disconcerted voice. *'as it was only 
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lately I discovered it, and I fancied it would create an 
esda^idre if the match were now to be broken off. Besides, 
it would not so much have signified if I had continued to 
Hve with yon, as I would have taken care that, whether 
your wife loved you or not, she would at all events do 
nothing to disgrace your name.'* 

" She never wovld under any circumstances ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Franklin, marvelling at the malevolent 
expression which flitted over her stem features as she 
gave utterance to these last words ; ''so that your good 
offices, in this respect, would not be required." 

He spoke coldly, almost harshly; but he was at the 
same time conscious of a profound feeling of satisfaction at 
the thought of his eyes having been thus opened in time to 
the utter unsuitability of these two natures, whom he had 
pictured to himself as dwelling lovingly and unitedly 
together. Now he wondered at his previous stupidity in 
having failed to perceive the impossibility of the thing, 
and he almost shuddered, as he reflected upon what the 
consequences might have been but for this timely, though 
startling, revelation which had that afternoon burst upon 
him while waiting in Lady Gleever's drawing-room, 
rousing him out of his former state of placid contentment, 
and making him see that, unless he vidshed his whole 
future happiness, as well as Mabel's, to be wrecked, he 
must bestir himself, and devise measures whereby she 
should at least be exempted from any active interference 
on the part of his mother. 

Instinctively he recognised the fact that although his 
ficmcSe was at present well and kindly disposed towards 
him, and might, if judiciously treated, even learn in time 
to regard him with a warmer sentiment, she would, on 
the other hand, be almost sure to resent anything bearing 
the slightest resemblance to suspicion or mistrust, and 
probably end by enveloping herself in a cloud of impene- 
trable reserve, such as no future efforts on his part might 
be able wholly to remove. It seemed to him, therefore, 
of paramount importance that she should, at this par- 
ticular stage of her history, be wisely dealt with, and 
prevented, if possible, from ever having any cause to regret 
the step she was about to take. 
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In spite of Mr. Franklin's natural relnctance to impute 
unworthy motives to anj one— especially his mother, the 
bright side only of whose character he had, from his youth 
up, been accustomed to see — he could not help being on 
this occasion dimly conscious that the old lady had fully 
intended to take advantage of the secret which had been, 
in some accidental way, revealed to her of the present 
state of Mabel's heart, so as to obtain a certain hold upon 
her by way of establishing her own anthority, and in- 
ducing her fature daughter-in-law to allow her to retain 
the reins of domestic government ; and a thrill of 
righteous indignation stirred the heart of this really good 
and high-principled man at the bare idea of his wife being 
subjected to a regnlar course of surveillance, such as he 
no longer doubted would have been the case had thej 
carried out their first intention, and still continued to live 
together. 

" I think I will say good-night now," observed Mrs. 
Franklin, breaking in upon her son's reverie. She spoke 
in a constrained, ill-used tone, and was evidently deeply 
offended. 

''No, mother," he answered, shaking off his own 
thoughts, and turning towards her with a grave little 
smile ; " do not let us part for the first time in our lives 
in anger," and he gently took her hand, and led her back 
to her chair. '* Just let us look this matter boldly in the 
face," he continued, fixing his serious brown eyes upon 
her, and speaking in a kind, considerate tone, though it 
was only by making a great effort that he could bring 
himself to resume the subject at all ; '* and it will not be 
long, I am sure, before you will admit the reasonableness 
of everything that I have said." 

A dissatisfied shake of the head was the only answer she 
made ; seeing which, be went on slowly and significantly, 
" Of course you knew I should marry one day — indeed, 
you have yourself been constantly urging me to do so ; 
why, therefore, should you now so strongly object P " 

** It is not the mere fact of your marrying that I object 
to," was the somewhat pungent retort. 

** But, surely, mother, you must admit that it is the 
most natural thing in the world for me to wish to see 
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my wife occupy her proper position/' he mildly expostu- 
lated. 

*' Well, as to that/' retaliated the lady, a faint tinge of 
red coming into her parchment-coloured cheeks, ** if you 
had only condescended to take my advice, and proposed 
for Lady Mary Yentnor, instead of Miss Gleever, all this 
discussion would have heen avoided. Then, I grant you, 
there would have been some reason for your wanting to 
have a separate establishment, as, in addition to her own 
fortune of a clear £10,000 a year, she has every other 
qualification that yon could possibly require, and " 

'' You seem to forget the slight discrepancy in point of 
age," interpolated Mr. Franklin, with quiet sarcasm ; *' on 
the wrong side ! and also the trifling &ct that I do not 
care two straws for her." 

" In the event of your having married her/* continued 
Mrs. Franklin, purposely ignoring the interruption, *' I 
should, of course, have never dreamt of interfering ; but 
when I see you go and throw yourself away upon a g^rl 
who, so far as I can see, has Hterally nothing to recom- 
mend her, except, perhaps " — this was very grudgingly 
admitted — ** a certain amount of good looks " 

** And what I . prize even more," gravely rejoined her 
son, as she paused for a moment, apparently at a loss how 
to proceed, ** she has, unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit." 

'* I'm not so sure about that," was the somewhat incre- 
dulous retort ; *' it strikes me that if she really had a good 
temper, you would scarcely have considered it necessary to 
make this sudden alteration in your plans." 

" She, at any rate, is not aware of my intentions," 
remarked the prospective bridegroom, as he leant his arm 
with a listless, dejected air upon the chimney-piece, and 
fixed his eyes abstractedly upon the fireless grate. 

Mrs. Franklin, glancing up at him after a brief interval 
of silence, could not help noticing the expression of utter 
weariness which overspread his countenance. 

She little knew the cruel ordeal which he had g^ne 
through within the last few hours ; the fierce struggle 
which had been raging within him ere he could attain to 
his present state of apparent calm ; but she was, nevertke- 
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less, tonohed, in spite of herself, on witnessing this 
desponding attitude, and when she spoke again it was to 
say, in a very different tone from that in which she had 
hitherto addressed him, *' I think we had better dismiss 
the subject now, Ernest, as I can see by your &ce that yon 
are dreadfully tired.** 

•* Well, I am,*' he confessed, as he took her ofEered hand 
and stooped to kiss her. *' G-ood-night, mother ; yon need 
not be afraid that any other ties will ever make me forget 
what is due to yon.'* Thus saying, he opened the door for 
her, handed her her bedroom candle, and then betook 
himself once more to the library, where he remained far 
into the night, writing certain instructions for his lawyer, 
which, when completed, he folded, sealed, and addressed, 
and afterwards, exhausted in body and in mind, he went 
to seek his much-needed repose. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MAN AND WIFB. 

" Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. . . 
Love alters not with his brief hoxas and weeks, 
Bnt bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 
I never writ, nor no man ever lov'd." 

Shakebpeabs. 

Whek Mr. Franklin made his next appearance at River- 
side, Mabel Gleever scanned his countenance somewhat 
anxiously, as she could not quite get rid of the impression 
that he really had been in the drawing-room while she and 
Sophy Oranville were talking about him in terms more 
candid than polite, and she was curious to see whether he 
would resent it, on the one hand, or make it an excuse, on 
the other, for endeavouring to bring about some kind of 
mutual understanding between them. 
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With all her peneiratioD, however, she failed to detect 
any perceptible difference in his manner either towards 
herself or the other members of the family, and long ere 
his visit came to a close she had entirely given up her first 
idea, and arrived at the satisfactory conclusion that it was 
altogether a mistake. 

Sophy Granville, on the contrary, who had arrived at 
Riverside for the express purpose of being present at her 
friend's marriage, still entertained some suspicions on the 
snbject; but when she observed how intensely relieved 
Mabel seemed on finding (as she supposed) that their 
surmises had been incorrect, she carefully refrained from 
mentioning her own doubts to her, or allowing her for one 
moment to imagine that she did not herself coincide in 
this decision. 

She would have been somewhat at a loss to explain 
what had first led her to believe that Mr. Franklin was 
not so wholly unconscious as he tried to appear ; but when 
once this fact presented itsetf to her mind, she had no 
difficulty in discovering various confirmatory evidences to 
strengthen her opinion, and make her wat>ch his proceed- 
ings with suddenly-developed cariosity, and a degree of 
interest which she would not otherwise have felt towards 
one whom she had been fully prepared to regard with 
nothing but doubt and disfavour. 

The attitude he assumed with regard to his betrothed 
puzzled Sophy exceedingly. He treated her with the 
most scrupulous politeness, listened to every word which 
fell from her lips with evident attention, but never made 
the least attempt to draw her into any closer or more con- 
fidential terms than those which her own manner seemed 
to prescribe for him. And vet, on more than one occa- 
sion, when he fancied himself unobserved. Miss Granville 
noticed that his eyes were fixed on Mabel's face with an 
expression of the most tender and devoted affection, such 
as made the impulsive, but really well-meaning and 
generous-hearted girl, ask herself whether she might not, 
after all, have judged him too hastily. 

Sometimes she caught the same eyes bent upon herself 
with a grave, thoughtful, contemplative look, as if he was 
mentally weighing her in the balance, and trying to ascer- 
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tain whether she was worthy to be enrolled among the list 
of his future wife's acquaintances; and once she even 
detected a smile of amusement passing like a little raj of 
light over his serious, intelligent countenance as he marked 
the dubious, perplexed, uncomfortable air with which she 
regarded the handsome locket he had bought for her, as 
well as the other bridesmaids. 

No answering smile came to her lips, but in its place a 
look of annoyance, seeing which Mr. Franklin walked 
deliberately up to her — the other occupants of the drawing- 
room being at the moment engaged in examining a 
magnificent set of diamond ornaments which he had pur- 
chased as a wedding present for his bride — and said 
gently, *' Can you not make up your mind to wear that. 
Miss Granville/* pointing to the locket, **as a mere matter 
of form, without in any way identifying it with my indi- 
vidual self ? " 

" What do you mean p " she asked, with a little em- 
barrassed start, while a slight tinge of colour appeared on 
her cheeks. 

'* You do not like the idea of receiving anything from 
me," he answered, simply. 

**now can you tell that?" she exclaimed, eyeing him 
in surprise. 

** Your face is not a difficult one to read," replied Mr. 
Franklin, regarding her with another of those rare smiles 
which had the effect of completely transforming him ; 
'* and one look at it was quite enough to show me what 
was passing in your mind." 

'* You must be a conjurer," she said, trying to hide a 
deeper feeling with a laugh. 

*' Not at all," he returned, slightly shaking his head, 
with a deprecating gesture, accompanied by a quietly 
observant glance, which showed him to be by no means of 
so dull and apathetic a nature as she had given him credit 
for : "it requires only a very fair share of penetration to 
enable any one to decipher your thoughts." 

Thus saying, he turned away to answer some question 
put to him by Lady Cleever, leaving the young lady more 
and more puzzled at the seeming inconsistency of one 
whom she now plainly perceived to be quite a different 
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character from what she had hitherto supposed. Her sub- 
seqnent scmtiny confirmed her not onl j in this opinion, but 
also in the conviction which had been growing more and 
more strong npon her, that he had certainly overheard a 
great part, if not the whole, of her conversation with 
Mabel, and was, therefore, perfectly aware of the disre- 
spectful terms in which she had spoken of him. This 
wonld, she told herself, fully accoant for the readiness 
with which he had interpreted her scruples with regard to 
the locket, and clear np various other points besides, which 
she might else have found it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. 

When he came to take leave of her that same night 
before returning to London, she held out her hand, saying 
penitently, " I fear I have done you injustice, Mr. Frank- 
lin ! Can you forgive me P *' 

And he answered with a grateful, appreciative look, 
'* No forgiveness is needed. We are all liable to make 
mistakes, but it is not every one who has the grace to 
acknowledge them when made.*' 

" Nor the generosity to look over them so readily when 
acknowledged,** promptly respouded Sophy 

He smiled a grave, sweet smile, heartily shook her 
proffered hand, and was gone, leaving her to wonder over 
the change which had taken place in her own feelings 
towards him within so short a period. 

She candidly admitted to her friend, when she found 
herself alone with her in her dressing-room that same 
night, that she had been hasty in expressing so unfavour- 
able an opinion of one of whom she really knew so little, 
and that she had since discovered her mistake, and could 
quite understand that Mabel's own account of him was 
mr more likely to be correct. 

' I am glad you appreciate him, dear,'* said the latter, 
looking at her in some surprise as she made this confes- 
sion ; *' for I am sure he is a good man — far too good, 
indeed, for me 1 I can only hope,** she added musingly, 
*' that I may be able to make him happy." 

*' I don't suppose you will find much difficulty in doing 
that,** was Sophy's assuring rejoinder. 

*' It's a great comfort his being so easily satisfied,** re- 
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tamed Mabel, with an air of relief. ''I Bhall never be 
obliged with him to pretend to feelings which I do not 
pOBsess.'* 

Miss Oranville made some ambignoos rejoinder, and 
then adroitly changed the snbject. After what she had 
so lately seen, she conld not exactly adopt her friend's view 
of the case, as she very mnch doubted whether Mr. Frank- 
lin was in very deed quite so indifferent as she represented 
him to be. 

The bride and bridegroom-elect did not meet again until 
the wedding morning, as the latter's time was wholly taken 
up during the two intervening days with a great variety 
of business matters, which had to be settled, before the 
important event was solemnised. 

In spite of his usual calm and composed bearing, Mr. 
Franklin could scarcely conceal his anxiety when he first 
caught sight of his promised wife, so fearful was he lest 
at the last moment her heart should have failed her ; but 
to his intense relief he saw that, though she looked pale, 
she was, on the whole, perfectly collected in her manner, 
and gave no tokens of being otherwise than satisfied with 
the new life which she was just about to enter. 

Very beautiful she looked, as she stood at his side at 
the altar, and took part in the solemn service which irre- 
vocably bound them together ; and not less beautiful did 
she appear in her husband's eyes when she joined him in 
the hall later on in the day, having exchanged her bridal 
robes for an equally becoming travelling costume, and 
mechanically responded to the numerous farewell and 
congratulatory speeches which were so liberally bestowed 
on her by the assembled guests. 

She submitted in the same passive manner to the some- 
what demonstrative caresses of her worldly-minded 
mother, who embraced her again and again with the most 
effusive tenderness, holding her laced handkerchief mean- 
while to her eyes as she proceeded to call down heaven's 
choicest blessings upon the head of her ** darling child." 

At length, however, the trying ordeal was over, and, 
amidst the usual shower of rice and slippers, the newly- 
wedded pair were allowed to depart. 

Had Mr. Franklin been able to consult his own inclina- 
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tion, he would have gladly dispensed with the long and 
ceremonious breakfast, which seems to be considered so 
important an adjunct to the marriage ceremony. As it 
was, he had no help for it but to accept the post assigned 
to him, and fulfil its appointed duties with as much 
patience and fortitude as he could, under the circum- 
stances, force himself to assume. 

Still, notwithstanding the undoubted relief with which 
he hailed the arrival of the carriage which was to convey 
himself and his wife to the railway station, he could not 
help feeling, as he entered it, and took his place beside 
her, that his real difficulties were only just beginning. 

Long and earnestly had he communed with himself as 
to the best mode of proceeding at this, the outset of their 
married life, so as to avoid as much as possible all future 
misunderstandings or mistakes ; and he had at last come 
to the conclusion, that for Mabel's sake no less than his 
own, it would be advisable that she should be made 
acquainted with his real sentiments towards her. 

During the short drive to the station he endeavoured to 
put her at her ease, by conversing on nothing but the most 
commonplace subjects, and when they afterwards found 
themselves in the train, en roiUe for Tinley Park (the resi- 
dence of Sir Frederic Franklin, the bridegroom's uncle, 
who, being himself abroad at the time, had placed it at 
their disposal), he pursued the same plan, carefully ab- 
staining from saying a word which would be likely to 
have the effect of agitating or rendering her uncomfort- 
able. 

On reaching the station nearest to their destination, 
they found, as previously arranged, the baronet's carriage 
waiting to convey them to the Park, which was situated 
about ten miles distant ; and as they were driving through 
the pleasant and picturesque scenery, Mr. Franklin leant 
suddenly forward, and said in quite a different voice from 
that in which he had previously been speaking, " Before 
we go any further, Mabel, I should like to tell you some- 
thing." 

** What P " she inquired, evidently surprised at the un- 
usual seriousness of his tone. 

" I'm afraid it will pain you, dear; but, nevertheless, I 
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think you ought to know it, as it maj aerre to explain 
away certain inconsistencies in my conduct which might 
otherwise have the effect of giving yon a very nnfavoor- 
able impression, not only of myself, bat also of the motives 
by which I have all alon^ been actoated. Yoa thought," 
he went on slowly and significantly, ** that I was avrare of 
the reason why you could not return my affection, and 
probably wondered at my apparent indifference in taking 
it so coolly ; but indeed, Mabel, you were mistaken, for 
until the last few days I had not the most remote idea that 
you had ever cared for any one else." 

** Oh ! ** she exclaimed, shrinking back with a little 
gesture of pain ; *' did not mamma tell you p she distinctly 

gave me to understand " here she checked herself 

with a nervous, embarrassed air. 

*' Perhaps we had better not speak of her," replied Mr. 
Franklin, in the gentlest of tones. '^ I only want to set 
myself right with you, and have no wish to bring forward 
any charges against any one else. I am sorry to have to 
distress you by alluding to the subject at all," and there 
was an unmistakable quiver of regret in his voice, while 
he regarded her with a lightning glance of compassionate 
interest ; *' but I believe it will be better for us both that 
we should at any rate begin our married life by being can- 
did with one another. No doubt Lady Gleever had what 
she considered good reasons for keeping me in ignorance 
of what had taken place between you and — and Captain 
Elton " — he pronounced his rival's name in a very low, 
constrained voice — " but the fact remains the same that I 
only discovered the state of your feelings just three or 
four days ago, and that merely by accident.'* 

'* It was crael of mamma ! " indignantly retnrned Mabel, 
turning towards him with crimson cheeks, while her lips 
Quivered with agitation ; ** cruel to us both. Perhaps," 
this was added timidly, and with a sad, wistful gaze, 
** you would not have cared even to marry me, if you had 
known P " 

*^ Yon forget I did know at the last," he answered, with 
a melancholy smila 

''Yes, but not in time," was the half -whispered re- 
joinder. 
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" Well, to be frank with yon,'* he said, in slow, mnsefnl 
tones, " if I had been aware of this other attachment of 
yours when I first proposed to yon, I should have waited, 
and tried by every means in my power to win your love 
before urging you to become my wife. As it is, I blame 
myself considerably for not having made the discovery 
sooner. I ought to have known by intuition that you did 
not possess one of those yielding, quiescent natures which 
I was given to understand." 

*' By whom P " quickly asked his companion, as he 
paused abruptly, hitving already said more than he 
intended. 

"Now," he continued, without answering her question, 
*' all we have to do is to make the best of things ; and if 
you are willing to take up your end of the burden, and 
try to tolerate me as your husband, I will, on the other 
hand, promise as much as possible to refrain from annoying 
you by forcing upon you those demonstrations of affection 
which would, under present circumstances, only prove 
distasteful to you. I am quite ready to admit," he went 
on feelingly, ''that it may come very hard upon you, 
especially at first! Still, you do not positively dislike 
me ? " spoken interrogatively, and with a yearning look 
of tenderness in his eyes, such as must have touched her 
had she seen it. 

** No ; oh, no ! '* she answered, impulsively. " I like 
and respect you more than any one I know." 

** Very well, then ; for the present, at least, I must be 
content with this, and, perhaps, one day you may be able 
to confess to a warmer feeling. In the meantime, you 
will grant me the privilege of a friend, will you not, and 
always treat me with perfect confidence P If you are in 
doubt about anything, for instance, come and tell me 
candidly, so that I may assist you and advise you to the 
best of my power ; and if there happens to be anything 
in my own conduct which puzzles or annoys you, I hope 
you will unhesitatingly mention it, as I am apt, I fear, at 
times to become absent and distrait, and might on these 
occasions, without in the least intending it, say or do 
something to vex yon. Do you think you can promise me 
this, Mabel P " 
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'' Yes," she assented, in low, tremoloas tones ; '* and I 
will do all I can to become in time jast what jon would 
wisk" 

"Whatever you do, dear, don't trv to force jourself 
into an J particular groove,*' returned ner husband, in an 
earnest, solicitous voice. " If the love d/o^ come, I shall 
only be too thankful ; but I should be excessively sorry to 
see you making an effort to bring about that which no 
mere strength of will can possibly effect ! If ever your 
feelings towards me shouM change," he went on, taking 
her hand, and speaking almost entreatingly, " you will nc^ 
be ashamed to own it r " 

" Ashamed ! " she repeated, a sudden light flashing into 

her beautiful eyes ; " why should IP I only wish " a 

slight shake of the head completed her sentence. 

" Thank you," he answered, gently pressing the hand 
he held; "and, Mabel," here he hesitated, and looked at 
her as if he feared it might be taking an unfair advantage 
of her even to proffer this simple request, " would you 
mind giving me one kiss P — just to seal our compact, you 
know." 

There was a momentary start of embarrassment in 
Mabel's manner, a fleeting expression of irresolation ; and 
then, as gpravely and simply as a child might have done, 
she moved her f&ce towards him. and allowed him for the 
first time to put his arm around her, and receive from her 
lips the much-coveted kiss. 

He could not wholly suppress a sigh, as he released her 
from the short-lived and unresponsive embrace; and, 
turning his head away, lest she should gather from his 
countenance what was passing in his mind, he spent the 
next few minutes in looking out of the carriage window. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MABEL'S HOME-COMING. 

'* The little grief s— the petty wounds. 

The stabs of daily care — 
' Crackling of thorns beneath the pot/ 
As life's nre bums — ^now cold, now hot, — 
How hard they are to bear ! " 

" How plain our neighbour's duties are to us. 
How indistinct our own ! " 

When he spoke again it was to say in his usual quiet and 
composed tones, ** We have reached the lodge at last. Are 
you very tired ? " 

'* No — at least I don't know," was his wife's somewhat 
contradictory response, as she became all at once con- 
scious of a certain sense of weariness which she had not 
previously felt. 

** I wonder what we are stopping for P " This was Mr. 
Franklin's next remark, as he noticed that, although the 
entrance gates stood wide open, the coachman had drawn 
up his horses just inside the long avenue, instead of pro- 
ceeding direct to the house. Almost before the question 
was asked the answer had arrived in the shape of a tidily- 
dressed young woman, holding in her arms a little golden- 
haired child, who shyly presented Mabel with an immense 
bouquet of the most; exquisite hot-house flowers ; and as 
soon as she had received them with an exclamation of 
admiration, which plainly took in the child as well as the 
flowers, the gratified young mother stepped back with a 
respectful curtsey, and the carriage once more resumed 
its course, and drew up a minute or two later at the 
bottom of a flight of steps, leading to a handsome G-othio 
residence, which occupied a prominent position in the 
midst of some of the loveliest scenery in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Just inside the hall, standing at the head of a long traiti 
of obedient satellites, who were assembled to do honour to 
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Mr. Franklin and his bride, appeared a highly respectable- 
looking personage, whom Mabel instantly set down — and 
rightly so — as the housekeeper. She was dressed in a 
rich brocaded black silk dress, and a quaintly-shaped cap, 
both of which had the appearance of having been made 
during the past, rather than the present, century ; but her 
honest, kindly face, with its calm, grey eyes and sweet, 
serious month, inspired universal confidence, and made 
one instinctively feel that hers was no time-serving, 
grasping, or mercenary nature, but one of those tho- 
roughly good and transparent characters so rarely seen, 
but which when really met with are perhaps prized and 
appreciated more than we are at times apt to imagine. 

" You must not mind going through a little of this sort 
of thing,*' observed Mr. Franklin, in a half whisper to 
Mabel, as he helped her to alight, and then led her up the 
steps — and he pointed, with a significant gesture, first to 
the bouquet of flowers which she still held in her hand, 
and afterwards in the direction of the hall, where the 
array of servants looked somewhat formidable. " It will 
not last long, you know." 

After warmly shaking hands with the housekeeper, he 
presented her to his young wife, saying in a tone of cheer- 
fulness assumed for the benefit of the spectators, " This is 
Mrs. Drew, a very old friend of mine, Mabel." 

" I'm sure I'm very pleased to see you, ma'am," was the 
respectful salutation, accompanied by a pleasant smile; 
" and I hope you will find yourself comfortable at Tinley 
jl arK. 

" Thank you, I am quite certain I shall," replied Mabel, 
with frank cordiality. 

" I'm afraid she is very tired, Mrs. Drew," quietly 
remarked Mr. Franklin, by way of shortening the intro • 
ductory ceremony. 

" No doubt she is, sir," assented the housekeeper. " It's 
a long drive. Shall I show you to your own apartment," 
turning once more to the lady, *' or would you rather go to 
the drawing-room first ? The dinner is quite ready, and 
will be served almost immediately." 

" Then I think I will go to my room first, please," said 
Mabel, gladly falling in with her suggestion, and she 
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followed her upstairs to one of the principal bedrooms, 
which had been prepared for her reception. 

" Yon have not brought a maid with you, I suppose ? " 
hazarded Mrs. Drew, as Mabel began to take off her hat 
and gloves. 

" No" she smilingly answered. " Mr. Franklin said she 
would only be in the way." 

" He knows how overstocked with servants we always 
are," returned the housekeeper; "as Sir Frederic makes 
a point of my keeping on a regular staff of them, whether 
he happens to be at home himself or not ; and I assure 
you when there are no visitors staying in the house, I've 
often the greatest difficulty in finding work for them 
aU." 

** That must be rather awkward, T should think." 

" Yes, it really is ; but it's Sir Frederic's one peculi- 
arity, so of course his orders must be obeyed. He says he 
likes to have the power of sending down visitors at a 
moment's notice, whenever the fancy takes him, and 
wishes that everything should always be kept in the same 
perfect order during his own absence as when he is here. 
We are all quite proud," she added pleasantly, as she 
glanced with evident approval into Mabel's fair face, " to 
think that Mr. Franklin should have brought his bride 
here to spend the honeymoon, for he is a general favourite 
in this neighbourhood, and there's scarcely a man or 
woman on the whole estate, I believe, who doesn't know 
and appreciate hun." 

Here, greatly to the bride's relief, a tap came to the 
door, and a seasonable diversion was presently made by 
the entrance of a pleasant-faced and scrupulously neatly- 
attired young woman, whom Mrs. Drew at once intro- 
duced as the person she had selected to act as Mrs. 
Franklin's personal attendant so long as the latter should 
remain at the Park. 

Having settled this matter to her own, no less than to 
Mabel's, satisfaction, the worthy housekeeper quietly with- 
drew for the purpose of seeing that the dinner was served 
without any unnecessary delay. 

Ten minutes later, Mrs. Franklin, having finished her 
hasty preparations, descended to the drawm^-Too\x\.^ ^>asB«» 
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she found her bnsband pacing restlessly to and fro with a 
very grave and abstracted expression of conntenance. 

He came forward directly he saw her, and placed her in 
a low easy- chair in one of the large bay-windows, standing 
himself beside her, while he drew her attention to the rich 
and varied landscape which lay stretched ont before them 
in all its panoramic beauty. 

"Yes; it's perfectly lovely," she observed, fixing her 
eyes with a rapt, appreciative glance upon some distant 
object. 

" I thought you would like it," he answered, and there 
was a pleased intonation in his voice. " I hope you won't 
find it dull," he added, with a sudden thought. 

" There's no fear of that ! " hastily exchumed Mabel. 

"Well, we shall see. At any rate, if you do, yon will 
say so, I hope, as we need not remain here a day longer 
than you like." 

Before she could make any response, the door was 
thrown open, and the dinner announced, whereupon Mr. 
Franklin offered her his arm, and conducted her to the 
dining-room. 

The rest of the evening was spent in quiet talk on 
various subjects, and at its close, Mabel found herself 
almost wondering how quickly and agreeably the time had 
passed. 

Soon after breakfast the following moruing they set out 
for a ramble in the grounds, and Mr. FrankHn showed his 
wife the different points of interest which were to be seen 
from them. 

Further on in the day they took a long ride together, 
only returning just in time for their late dinner, and 
afterwards they entertained themselves and each other 
with music and singing, in which accomplishments they 
were both no mean proficients, although Mabel had never 
before discovered Mr. Franklin's talent in this respect, 
and was consequently not a little surprised when she 
first heard his rich, mellow tones mingling with her own 
in rather a difficult Italian song, which required a voice 
like his to render effective. 

In this way the days glided peacefully, if not alto- 
gether happily, along, varied occasionally by the arrival 
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of visitors — who seemed to consider that the young 
couple's seclusion had already lasted quite long enough — 
and a few pic-nics and garden parties, which served to 
fill up the time and divert Mabel's thoughts from dwell- 
ing too exclusively upon the peculiarity of her own posi- 
tion. 

At the expiration of six weeks, they proceeded to 
Scarborough, where they remained about two months, 
returning to London the beginning of October. 

A sudden sinking of heart came over Mabel when she 
found herself standing for a moment alone in the waiting- 
room, whither Mr. Franklin had conducted her, while he 
went to look after their luggage. 

Hitherto she had made a point, whenever the unwel- 
come thought of her stem and unlovable mother-in-law 
had obtruded itself, of resolutely forcing it back ; but now 
that the time had really arrived for them to meet, she 
could no longer disguise from herself the fact that she was 
looking forward to her future life with mingled dread and 
dismay. 

She stepped like one in a dream into the carriage which 
her husband had engaged for her, and then leant back 
with a sad and pensive expression, which he plainly per- 
ceived, although he carefully refrained from taking any 
apparent notice of it. 

On reaching the house he drew her unresisting hand 
through his arm, and, after stopping for a moment in the 
hall to say to one or two of the head- servants, " This is 
your new mistress," he passed quickly on to a charming 
little morning-room, which communicated by folding- 
doors with the library ; and having deposited her upon a 
luxurious sofa, which occupied a recess at the further end, 
he laid his hand lightly upon her shoulder, saying in 
rather an unsteady voice, " Welcome home, Mabel ! I 
only hope I may be able to make it a happy one for you." 

" Thank you," she answered, glancing nervously towards 
the door. 

"Is it my mother you are looking for ? " asked her 
husband, rightly interpreting her expression. 

** Yes," she answered, trying to assume a cheerful tone ; 
" do you not think you should go in search of her ? but, 
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perhaps," sHe added, as a certain elucidatory idea crossed 
her mind, ** she may be out." 

**Well, if yon like, we will go and call on her to- 
morrow," was the unexpected rejoinder. " The fact is, 
we mutually agreed," he went on more gravely, in answer 
to the look of mystification with which his wife was re- 
garding him, '* that it would, on the whole, be more satis- 
foctory for all parties if she went to reside for the future 
in her own comfortable little house in Curzon Street ; I 
hope you don't object, Mabel," he went on in a lighter 
tone, on seeing how powerfully this news had affected her. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, with a little spasmodic cry of 
unutterable relief, *' I am so glad ! " 

A lightning glance of mingled pleasure and pain flitted 
over Mr. Franklin's face, as he noted the intensely satis- 
fied tones of her voice — -pleasure at the idea of his having 
been the means of relieving her from the perpetual pre- 
sence of one whom she evidently regarded in the light of 
a personal enemy ; and jpam, to think there was little— if 
any — chance of his mother and his wife ever becoming 
real friends ; but his voice was perfectly free and unem- 
barrassed, as he replied, " I thought you would prefer this 
arrangement, dear." 

" It was so good of you to think of it," said Mabel, look- 
ing up at him with glistening eyes, while a tremulous 
smile played about her mouth. " I don't know how to 
thank you." 

And as he gazed into that beautiful face, and marked 
the sweet, ingenuous expression which rested on every 
feature, the temptation came strong upon him to take her 
in his arms, and tell her how infinitely more than repaid 
he would be i£ he could only hope to gain her love ; but 
he restrained himself with a very great effort, as he in- 
stinctively felt that it would probably only serve to widen 
the breach instead of closing it, and perhaps do away with 
the unconstrained, and, up to a certain extent, pleasant 
relationship which at present existed between them. 

" At what hour shall we go to see your mother P " 
inquired Mabel, as they sat at breakfast the following 
morning. 

" Well, I think, if you don't mind, we might be there 
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in time for luncheon," replied ber husband, after a 
moment's reflection ; " she will, no doubt, be expect- 
ing us." 

Mabel's face was rather grave as he said this. She 
wondered what kind of reception her mother-in-law would 
give her, and whether she would resent her having been 
the unconscious means of obliging her to leave her son's 
house. 

Mr. Franklin seemed to read her thonghts, for he went 
on, with a slight shade of uneasiness in his tone, " You 
won't be vexed, Mabel, if my mother should seem some- 
what cold and ceremonious in her manner? It is only 
her way, you know, and means nothing." 

" Of course I cannot expect her to like me all at once," 
was the reassuring reply, and the young wife instantly 
chased the shadow from her brow, and looked up at him 
with a cheerful little smile. 

He answered her in the same strain, and exerted himself 
to prevent her from dwelling too exclusively upon the pro- 
posed visit to one who had so evidently inspired her with 
feelings, if not exactly of aversion, yet of something very 
near it. 

When they at length reached old Mrs. Franklin's house, 
they found that she was, on the whole, in a better and less 
sarcastic humour than Mabel had feared woald be the case. 

She received her daughter-in-law, if not with effusion, 
yet with a certain air of condescending toleration, which 
showed that she was prepared to treat her with a very 
fair amount of consideration — so long, at least, as she 
maintained a properly respectful attitude towards herself ; 
and after shaking hands with her and bestowing a frigid 
kiss upon her cheek, she made room for her on the sofa 
beside herself, and proceeded to question her regarding 
her recent sojourn at the seaside. 

Then she branched off into other topics, giving Mabel 
the benefit of her advice on various domestic matters, and 
laying down the law in a harsh voice and didactic manner, 
which plainly indicated that her opinion must, as a matter 
of course, be the right and proper one, whatever any one 
else might affirm to the contrary. 

There was still a certain degree of soreness in her mind, 
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arising from the humiliating fact of her presence not 
having been desired in her son's house ; as she would have 
liked nothing better than to be allowed to superintend the 
movements not only of himself and his servants, bat also 
of his young wife. 

Having, however, once assured herself that Mr. Frank- 
lin was thoroughly in earnest in the opinion he had ex- 
pressed, and quite resolved on seeing Mabel installed as 
sole mistress of his establishment, the older lady had 
deemed it expedient to make a virtue of necessity, and 
fall in with apparent alacrity with the plans he had subse- 
quently formed for her comfort and benefit. She had, in 
fact, no plausible excuse for doing anything else, as her 
jointure was a very handsome one, and in addition to this 
her son had, at considerable expense to himself, taken and 
furnished this house in Curzon Street for her, so that she 
might still remain in the near vicinity of her old home, 
and be able to visit among her friends just the same as 
she had always done. She was far too proud to allow her 
daughter-in-law to see how annoyed she really was at 
having to make this change in her arrangements, and had 
therefore determined on meeting her with cheerfulness, 
and a show of kindness which might serve to mislead her, 
and make her even conclude that it was all her own 
doing ; as she rightly guessed that her son would never 
dream of repeating to any one what had occurred between 
them when he first made the suggestion, and the ungra- 
cious way in which she had herself received it. 

Still she could not — even if she had wished it ever so 
much;— altogether abstain from aiming a few well-directed 
shafts of malicious meaning, intending to wound Mabel's 
a/mour propre ; but, thanks to the latter's unconsciousness, 
on the one hand, and her husband's anxiety, on the other, 
to shield her from these covert attacks, they fell harm- 
lessly wide of the mark. Seeing this, the calculating 
hostess watched her opportunity, and proposed, soon after 
luncheon, that Mabel should accompany her over the 
house. Unsuspectingly her victim consented, and after 
showing her all the other apartments the old lady made 
some excuse for taking her into her own bedroom 1 and 
when there the temptation was too great to be resisted for 
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f ayonring her with what she mentally termed a little good 
advice. 

Mabel listened with exemplary patience to a somewhat 
uninteresting and discursive account of sundry unpardon- 
able blunders and gaucheries of which young wives were not 
unfrequently guilty, and even forced herself to maintain 
the same quiet and strictly attentive demeanour when the 
conversation took a more personal turn than was by any 
means agreeable to her feelings ; but she was conscious all 
the time of a feverish longing to escape from this unavoid- 
able tete-a-tete with so harsh and uncongenial a spirit, who 
seemed instinctively to discover her most vulnerable 
points, and took instant advantage of it in order to com- 
pass her own uncharitable ends. 

After sarcastically alluding to her visitor's youth and 
inexperience, enumerating her supposititious faults and 
failings, and laying down a long code of laws for her 
future guidance, the venomous old lady hastened to 
indulge in a few side hits at Lady Cleever — deploring 
her worldliness, her selfishness, her extravagance, the 
dolce far niente kind of existence she was in the habit of 
leading, and her total incapacity for directing the energies 
of her children into the right and proper direction ; and 
then, having exhausted every other theme, she fired her 
last and most efPective shot by way of a parting salute. 

Fixing her small black eyes full upon Mabel's face, so 
that no look or movement might escape her, she heaved a 
profound sigh, and said, in a voice of the deepest com- 
miseration, " My poor Ernest ! I do hope he may be happy ; 
but I must say he's looking wretchedly ill." 

** 111 !" exclaimed Mabel, shocked and startled. 

"Yes, poor fellow," shaking her head compassionately. 
•* I never saw any one so much changed in so short a 
time. In fact, he seems to me to be an altogether difEerent 
man from what he was, and I can't say," speaking slowly 
and deliberately, " that he gives me the idea of being 
particularly happy either ! But that, of course," she 
added, with a short, mocking laugh, which belied her 
words, " must be my mistake, and I onght to apologise for 
even hinting such a thing. Only a mother's ejes are very 
penetrating, you know " — here she once more fixed a 
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steady gaze upon ber daaghter-in-law's coantenanoe— 
" and it woald break my beart if I tbongbt he had any 
real caase for being nnbappy." 

Poor Mabel ! This was the last drop added to an 
already overflowing cap, bringing a qaick msb of tears to 
ber eyes, and a burning flasb to ber cbeeks. 

Sbe essayed to speak, bat, in spite of the effort, no 
sound issued from ber quivering lips, and sbe was literally 
obliged to support ber trembling limbs by leaning heavily 
against tbe toilet table. 

Sbe was by no means devoid of spirit, and had she 
really loved ber husband sbe would not have considered 
it incumbent on herself thus tamely to submit to all the 
real and implied abase which bis mother had so freely 
heaped upon ber unoffending bead. The relationship 
wbicb now existed between them would, she knew, 
perfectly justify tbe latter in offering her advice whenever 
sbe felt so disposed, and render it obligatory on her part 
that sbe should receive it with as good a grace as she 
could ; but she was at the same time well aware that there 
was a certain point beyond wbicb no one had any right 
to interfere, and under ordinary circumstances she wonld 
have given her tyrannical mother-in-law plainly to under- 
stand that she intended to be guided by the wishes and 
opinions of ber husband, rather than those of any one 
else. 

As it was, she found herself in an exceedingly embar- 
rassing position — this last charge being of so very 
painful and unexpected a nature. For a minute or two 
she almost fancied that Mr. Franklin must have taken 
his mother into his confidence, and explained to her the 
peculiarity of their relative positions; but she soon 
rejected this idea as being quite inconsistent with what 
she had already seen of bis character, and concluded 
instead that it was simply a clever stroke on the part 
of the astute old lady, administered for the sole purpose 
of vexing and humiliating her. 

Before Mabel had been afforded sufficient time to 
recover her usual composure, they were fortunately inter- 
rupted by an impatient tap at the door, and Mr. Frank- 
lin's voice was heard asking for his wife. 
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'' She is here/' replied the elder lady, admitting him 
with a suspiciously bland smile. 

'* The carriage has been waiting for some time, Mabel," 
he said, advancing a few steps into the room, and looking 

inquiringly towards her. ** Are you why, what's the 

matter? " he interrupted himself to exclaim, on getting a 
glimpse of her face. 

"I am quite ready," she hurriedly answered, while 
proceeding with trembling fingers to pull down her veil, 
which had got twisted rather tightly around her hat. 

" Do stay to dinner," suggested her persecutor, almost 
affectionately for her — having had her say, and suc- 
ceeded, to her own satisfaction at least, in asserting her 
dignity, and placing matters upon a presumably proper 
footing between herself and her daughter-in-law, she felt 
she could afford to unbend somewhat — ** won't you be 
persuaded, dear P " seeing Mabel make a movement to 
join her husband. 

" No, thank you," was Mr. Franklin's short, significant 
reply, accompanied by a stern, reproachful look at her ; 
** it seems to me we have been here too long already." 

" Well, good'hje, then," returned his mother, purposely 
ignoring the latter part of his sentence ; *' I shall always 
be glad to see you, my dear ; " and she once more pre- 
sented her cheek for Mabel to kiss. 

Something very like a shudder ran through the young 
wife's frame as she forced herself to perform a ceremony 
which, after what had occurred between them, seemed to 
her nothing more or less than a mockery. 
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CHAPTER VL 

AN I^nriTATION TO DINNER FROM AN UNWELCOME QUABTBL 

** Kind nature ia the best ; those manners next 
That fit us like a nature, second hand» 
Which are» indeed, the manners of the great/' 

After leaving Mrs. Franklin's house, the husband and 
wife took a long drive together, during which no allasion 
was made to the cause of MahoVB unwonted agitation, 
Mr. Franklin being apparently anxious to divert her 
thoughts into another channel, and prevent her from 
attaching too much importance to his mo therms words. 

That same evening, however, when they were comfort- 
ably seated in their own luxuriously-furnished drawing- 
room, with the curtains drawn, the lamps lighted, and a 
bright and cheerful fire burning on the hearth, Mr. Franklin 
suddenly looked up from the book which he had been 
reading aloud, and asked abruptly, '' What was the 
mother saying to vex you this morning, Mabel ? " 

" Oh, it's nothing ; don't think of it," she hastily 
replied, turning her glowing cheeks towards him for a 
moment, while a faint little quiver passed over her lips. 

** Nay, but I must, dear," he answered very gently, but 
with a firm, decided air. " You know you promised me 
that whatever else might be lacking between us, there 
should be perfect confidence." 

**Yes; but this is such a little thing," she protested, 
with a half -smile. " You would have no peace or com- 
fort in your life if I were to tease you about every trifle." 

" Nothing that has the efEect of giving you pleasure or 
pain is a trifle to me," was the earnest rejoinder. 

" But I have got over it now, and I would much rather 
not speak of it," said Mabel, in a voice of forced cheer- 
fulness. 

"Still, I should like to know," was his gravely per- 
sistent answer ; '* as it may enable me to devise some way 
by which any future repetition of it may be prevented.'* 
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** Indeed, yon mnst not tronble abont it, Ernest," sbe 
exclaimed, glancing at him with an expression of nncon- 
scions entreaty in her beantifnl eyes ; ** it would make me 
miserable if I were to be the means of bringing about 
any kind of misunderstanding between yourself and your 
mother." 

" You may trust me to act judiciously in the matter," 
said Mr. Fraiiklin, regarding her with a reassuring smile. 
" I only want to feel that you have sufficient &ith in me 
to " 

** It is not a question of faith," quickly interrupted 
Mabel. " I know you are everything that is good and 
kind ; but it seems selfish of me to thrust my own "pebby 
grievances upon you." 

" You forget that it is I who voluntarily charge myself 
with them," gravely exclaimed her husband, and he came 
and stood at her side, looking down upon her with his 
serious brown eyes, while just for the space of half a 
second he allowed his hand to rest upon her shoulder. 

"You are far kinder to me than I deserve," she said 
gratefully, though an expression of something like pain 
passed over her face ; " and if this is my opinion," she 
went on hesitatingly, after glancing at his resolute 
countenance, "you cannot wonder if it should be Mrs. 
Franklin's also." 

" Did she tell you so ? " questioned the gentleman. 

'* Not in so many words ; but she implied it," acknow- 
ledged his wife. "It was not that which vexed me, 
though," she added ingenuously. 

" What then ? " was the suggestive inquiry. 

" Well," eyeing him, wistfully, " she said you were 
looking ill, and — and unhappy." 

•' And did you believe her ? " 

" Yes. I thought — I feared it might be only too true," 
she answered, falteringly ; " otherwise I should not have 
minded it so much." 

" There's one thing I hope you will never forget, Mabel," 
rejoined her husband, impressively. "I would rather have 
your friendship than any other woman's love." 

" But you give so much, and get so little in return," she 
answered, in a half -whisper. 
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"Be it 80." Here he pressed his lips firmly together. 
" Trae love is not nearly so exacting as we are apt to 
imagine. There is a certain pleasare in loving, whether 
yonr love is retamed or not.*^ 

" I should be more inclined to call it torture ! " ex- 
claimed Mabel, almost without knowing that she spoke 
at all. 

" That is only looking at one side of the picture," 
quickly returned Mr. Franklin. ** Yon know the lines — 

" ' I love you for the sake of what you are, • 

And not of what you do ' ? " 

" Yes," was the somewhat dubious reply, accompanied 
by a slightly dissentient shake of the head ; " still that 
doesn't convince me that there can be any pleasure in an 

unrequited afEection, unless " Here she stopped short 

in some confusion. 

" Unless it has some morsel of hope on which to feed," 
promptly amended the gentleman. 

" There's another thing that troubles me," observed 
Mabel, after a pause, and she turned away her head with 
rather a heightened colour ; "I'm afraid I'm a great hin- 
drance to you with regard to your studies. You never 
seem to have time to go on with your scientific researches, 
and I fear it's all my doing." 

" Pray, don't distress yourself about that," said her 
husband, gazing at her with rather a peculiar smile ; "I 
can assure you I'm not idle! At this very moment I 
am engaged in a most interesting study, though it does 
not always necessitate my consulting books." 

Mabel looked up wonderingly at him, and then her eyes 
were instantly withdrawn, as a faint glimmering of the 
truth dawned upon her mind. " I should think that 
would prove a very unprofitable kind of study," she 
answered, in a low voice, " and not worth the pains." 

" Nevertheless, I will risk it," was the significant re- 
joinder ; and Mr. Franklin suddenly left his wife's side, and 
took two or three restless strides up and down the room, 
returning at length to his former position, and with a calm, 
composed face, and in his usual quiet manner, suggested 
that they should have a little music ! 
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They would have been both astonished had they known 
that while they were talking thus amicably together, old 
Mrs. Franklin was engaged in taking a mental survey of 
her own position, and musing over the interview which 
had so lately taken place between herself and her daughter- 
in-law. 

On the whole, she felt that the latter had acted with 
perfect propriety, and given her no just grounds for being 
either displeased or dissatisfied with her. 

There had not been, she confessed to herself, the faintest 
tinge of self-assertion or forwardness in Mabel's manner, 
but she had, on the contrary, listened with the utmost 
patience and respect to all the hard speeches which had 
been so unsparingly showered upon her without showing 
any signs of anger or resentment. 

At the time Mrs. Franklin had failed to see, much less 
to acknowledge, that her son's wife might, had she felt so 
disposed, have received her censorious remarks in a very 
different spirit from that which had really actuated her ; 
but now that she found herself alone, and able to look upon 
things in a quiet and more reasonable light, she could not 
but be conscious that her own conduct had not been 
characterised by that kindness or generosity which might, 
under the circumstances, have been naturally expected of 
her. 

The thing of all others, however, which produced the 
most effect upon her was the remembrance of Mr. Frank- 
lin's stem, reproachful look when he first caught sight of 
his wife's agitated countenance. Try as she would, she 
could not forget that look ; whichever way she turned it 
haunted her, filling her with an undefined sense of discom- 
fort and uneasiness, and making her, almost for the first 
time in her life, experience a certain sense of self-dissatis- 
faction. It was particularly mortifying to her to feel that 
the son to whom she was so devotedly attached, and whose 
good opinion she would have done much to retain, should 
show thus plainly, both by word and look, how strongly 
he disapproved of the way she had acted towards hiis 
wife. She probably felt it all the more keenly from the 
fact that he had hitherto seemed quite blind to her fault&^ 
and was by no means a likely person to a\i\a.c^ \:^TCJb \i^ 
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any one — mach less herself — withonfc good and sufficient 
reason. 

The more she reflected upon tbe matter the more vexa- 
tions did it appear, nntil she almost came to the conclnsion 
that she would let Mabel alope for the future, rather than 
run the risk of losing all the influence she had been accus- 
tomed to exercise over him in days gone by. 

One result of her deliberations consisted in a politely- 
worded invitation to dinner, which reached Mabel a day 
or two later. She handed it without a word to her hus- 
band, who returned it to her after reading it, saying 
simply, ** You will accept it or not, just as you think pro- 
per;" and, having thus thrown her upon her own 
resources, he seemed to dismiss the subject from his 
mind. 

It required a good deal of consideration on his wife's 
part to enable her to decide what kind of answer she 
ought to send to this pacific overture. Had she consulted 
her own personal inclination, it wonld have been a decided 
negative ; but she feared lest this might have the effect of 
grievously offending Mrs. Franklin, besides laying her 
open to the uncharitable strictures and animadversions of 
other people, who would naturally deem her wanting in 
consideration and respect towards her husband's mother 
were she to refuse her first invitation. 

Accordingly, after struggling with various conflicting 
ideas on the subject, taming it over and over in her mind, 
and asking herself what she ought, rather than what she • 
wished, to do, Mabel wrote to accept it. 

On telling her husband what she had done, he said, 
glancing at her with evident approval, " I am glad you 
have decided to go, as, judging from my mother's note, 
there will be rather a large party, in which case there^s 
not the slightest fear of her making herself in any way 
disagreeable to you. She thinks too much of what is 
comme il faut for that." A significant smile completed 
the sentence. 

And so in time Mabel Franklin found herself once more 
a guest at her mother-in-law's table. 

One glance at the latter's face showed her that her hus- 
band had been perfectly correct in assuring her that this 
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visit at least would be nnaccompanied by any nnpleasant 
consequences, for, whatever the old lady's private feelings 
might be, she had too much family pride to allow herself 
to make a public parade of them, and her present role was 
to appear on the most intimate and affectionate terms with 
her son's wife. To her, therefore, was accorded the post 
of honour, and throughout the entire evening she was 
treated with the utmost kindness and consideration, and 
introduced to the other guests in terms of marked cor- 
diality and respect. 

A good many dinner and evening parties followed, so 
that for the next two months Mr. and Mrs. Franklin saw 
very little of each other except in the presence of others. 
Then a somewhat peremptory letter came from Sir Frederic 
Franklin, saying he was about to return to Tinley Park, 
and should expect his nephew and Mabel to spend Christ- 
mas with him« 

•*Now, farewell to peace, for, at any rate, the next 
month," said Mr. Franklin, almost with a sigh, as he 
passed his uncle's letter on for her to read. 

'* Does he keep a great deal of company P " asked 
Mabel, looking a little disconcert'ed at this unexpected 
announcement. 

" Yes, he's never content unless the house is full," re- 
plied her husband, with an expressive shrug. 

" And is it really necessary for us to go?" inquired 
Mabel, in slow, doubtful tones. 

" Well, if I had my choice, I'd far rather not," admitted 
Mr. Franklin ; " only he seems to make such a point of it, 
you see. He always has counted upon my spen^ng Christ- 
mas with him, and in this instance " — once more referring 
to the baronet's letter — " he is doubly anxious, because he 
wants to become acquainted with yourself." 

'^ I hope he may not be disappointed in me," observed 
Mabel, with a little thrill of apprehension. 

" Not he ! " was the decisive reply. " He's a dear old 
man, rather too fond of excitement, perhaps, but, on the 
whole, one in a thousand." 

** Will your mother be there ? " inquired his wife, with 
a sudden thought. 

" No. She and my uncle are not particularly fond of 

4 
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each other, I think. I do not exactly know how it is, bat 
somehow they never seem to assimilate. Besides, my 
mother hates the country, especially at this time of the 
year." 

Mabel was by no means sorry to hear it, as, in spite of 
her wish to make the best of things, she could not dis- 
guise from herself the fact that it would be anything but a 
pleasant prospect for her to have to spend a whole month 
m the same house with her unsympathetic mother-in-law. 

For some little time after Mr. Franklin's marriage Ma 
mind bad been greatly exorcised with regard to Mabel's 
own mother. He still resented the way she had acted both 
towards her daughter and himself — the course of decep- 
tion she had so evidently practised, and the pains she haid 
taken to hurry on the marriage before he should have had 
the chance of learning from his fiam^cee's own lips what it 
was wliich prevented her from returning his affection; 
and he had grave doubts whether any future intimacy with 
so artful and unscrupulous a woman would be likely to 
add to Mabel's happiness, as, her eyes having once been 
opened to the unworthy motives which had actuated Lady 
Gleever on this one important matter, she would never 
again be able fully to trust her, or feel that her veracity 
was to be depended on. Other instances, too, would be 
coming constantly to light, in which she had allowed her- 
self to be guided entirely by her own wishes, rather than 
any sense of right ; and, however anxious Mabel might be 
to remain on cordial terms with one to whom she owed a 
certain amount of filial duty and respect, it would, he 
feared, be no easy matter for her to be brought into constant 
communication with her without the danger of ultimately 
coming to an open rupture on some question of principle, 
or else be drawn into a tacit connivance of practices which 
in her heart she thoroughly disapproved of. 

Fortunately, however, for their mutual peace of mind 
in this respect, Lady Gleever took prompt measures, after 
getting her eldest daughter oft her hands, for letting her 
house at Richmond, and proceeding with her two younger 
children, to the Continent, where she had made arrange- 
ments for residing until they should have finished their 
education. 
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When Mr. and Mrs. Franklin returned to London, 
therefore, after their stay at Scarborough, they found her 
ladyship on the eve of starting for Paris, so that Mabel 
had neither time nor opportunity for entering into any 
particulars regarding her present or future prospects, and 
could only take a hasty leave of them, feeling, it must be 
confessed, that the sincere regret which she certainly ex- 
perienced on the occasion was simply and entirely on 
account of her sisters, to whom she was tenderly attached, 
and not in any way connected with Lady Gleever's own 
departure. 

It was rather singular that, notwithstanding the bland- 
ness and apparent amiability of the latter's manner and 
disposition, not one of her children really cared for her. 

They probably understood her better than she did her- 
self ; saw through the artificial polish which hid a selfish 
and egotistic spirit, and despised her for those strategic 
and deceptive tendencies which, while intended to mislead 
others, sometimes even had the effect of imposing upon 
herself, so thoroughly convinced was she of her own good- 
ness. 

Until her marriage Mabel had done her best to shut her 
eyes to Lady Gleever*s peculiarities, and so well had she 
succeeded, that although she was quite conscious that 
there was a very decided lack of affection between them, 
and scarcely a word or thought in common, yet it never 
once occurred to her to doubt her mother's truthfulness, 
when she so positively assured her that she had entered 
into the fullest of explanations with Mr. Franklin before 
giving her sanction to their engagement. 

After the first shock (which was produced upon her 
mind on hearing Ma version of the case) had subsided, and 
she was able to review the matter in a calmer and more 
dispassionate light, she almost smiled at her own dulness 
and stupidity, in having for one moment given her calcu- 
lating and unscrupulous mother credit for anything so 
foreign to her nature as telling the simple truth. 
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. CHAPTER Vn. 

LADT MART YBIITNOB. 

'* The few men who think in common witli ns are mnch mare 
necessary to ns than the whole of the rest of inankind; they give 
strength and tone to our principles/' 

As the time approached for them to go down to Tinley 
Park, Mr. EranMin became conscious that he was looking 
forward to the projected visit with a feeling of unmis- 
takable repugnance. 

Everything seemed to have been going on so well and 
smoothly between himself and his wife that he almost 
feared to break the spell by venturing to launch out into a 
new and, so far as Mabel was concerned, totally untried 
experience, even though it was only intended to last a 
limited period. 

There had been times, of late, when he almost &ncied 
he could discern a slight, accession of kindly interest in his 
wife's manner towards him, while occasionally a stray 
word from her lips, or look from her eyes, would have the 
power of making his pulses beat and lus heart bound with 
a sudden glow of uncontrollable delight, as the welcome 
thought occurred to him that perhaps he might not, after 
all, be an object of such utter indlSerence to her as he 
imagined. 

The idea, therefore, of any change just then appeared to 
him very undesirable, filling him, in fact, with a vague, 
unreasoning kind of dismay, which astonished him, and 
made him quite angry with himself for thus allowing his 
mind to be so easily disturbed. 

He had no means of ascertaining whether Mabel shared 
in any of these unaccountable misgivings ; but, if so, she 
certainly made no sign, and it was a subject which he 
naturally shrank from bringing prominently forward. 

One duty remained to be performed before they left 
London, and that was to give a ceremonious dinner-party. 
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at which old Mrs. Franklin should be present. She had 
abready paid them one or two short visits, and behaved, 
on the whole, with tolerable civilifcj, bnt Mabel had pat 
off asking her in this public way as long as possible, as 
she was well aware that it would be rather a trying ordeal 
for herself, being exposed to the lynx eyes and unfriendly 
oriticisms of one who would, she instinctively felt, keep 
her the whole evening in a state of feverish anxiety lest 
some unforeseen contretemps should unfortunately occur to 
give the uncharitable old lady the opportunity she so 
evidently desired, of finding some fault with her daughter- 
in-law's arrangements, and perhaps even, in her own 
sneering fashion, draw the attention of the other guests to 
the ^t. 

But happily for all parties, the dinner passed ofE without 
any kind of misadventure whatever, and when the numerous 
visitors who had been invited to join them in the evening 
began to fill the drawing-rooms, Mrs. Franklin the elder 
looked around her almost with complacency as she noted 
the cordial, and almost afEectionate, terms in which Mabel 
was greeted by certain members of the beau monde, for 
whom she herself entertained the highest respect. 

One thing surprised her greatly, and that was ^he 
presence of Lady Mary Ventnor, who appeared quite 
intimate with Mr. Franklin's young wife. 

" I did not expect to find you here," observed the old 
lady, when she came across her ladyship later in the evening, 
and there was something very significant in the tone. 

" Why not P " was the quick rejoinder, accompanied by 
a slight shrug of the snowy shoulders. 

"Well, you know, my dear," heaving a little sigh, 
" what my wishes were with regard to Ernest." 

"Yes, you tried to flatter me into the belief that I 
should be your son's choice," laughed Lady Mary — and 
there was not a trace of self-consciousness or afEecta- 
tion in her manner — "but I always told you it was 
absurd." 

" But I thought you were joking,- my dear," replied 
Mrs. Franklin, eyeing her with an expression of semi- 
deprecation, " and I " 

" To tell you the plain truth, I never cared for him half 
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80 xnnch as I do now/' replied Lady Mary, lowering ner 
voice to a serioas, matter-of-fact tone. 

" What do yon mean? '' qnestioned Mrs. Franklin, in 
astonishment. 

" I think he has shown, not only good taste, but the 
greatest wisdom also in the selection he has made," was 
the enthusiastic rejoinder. '* The more I see of her the 
more I like her." Here she glanced meaning^ towards 
their hostess, who certainly looked very beantiml in her 
rich white silk dress, without any other ornament than the 
diamond suite, which had been her husband's wedding 
present, and just three or four bunches of lilies-of-the- 
valley tastefully arranged among their green leaves to 
mingle with the soft folds of lace about her neck and arms; 
*'and I am sure you ought to be very proud of your 
daughter-in-law." 

" Well, I don't know about that," grudgingly responded 
the other. She was not by any means unimpressed by 
this spontaneous tribute of admiration accorded to henr 
son's wife, by one who might have deemed herself quite 
justified in holding coldly aloof from her instead of thus 
magnanimously coming forward to sound her praises ; and 
yet, on the otner hand, the ambitious mother could not 
lose sight of the fact that in choosing Mabel he had 
deliberately turned his back upon a title and a fortune, 
both of which might, she doubted not, have been his for 
the simple asking ! 

She quite ignored the unsuitability in point of age, and 
also the total dissimilarity in most of their tastes and 
occupations, Lady Mary being by no means interested in 
any kind of literary pursuits, but apt, on the contrary, to 
become somewhat intolerant of those who were. 

She was well preserved for her age, which must cer- 
tainly have been more than thirty — her hair being of the 
lightest flaxen tint, with eyebrows and eyelashes to match, 
and a correspondingly fair complexion. Without being 
absolutely plain, her face could not boast one really 
good feature, as her mouth and nose were large, her chin 
sharp, and her cheek-bones high ; but her smile was both 
frank and sweet, and there was sometimes an expression 
in her blue eyes which seemed to have the power of 
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irradiating her whole conntenance, and making one 
f o^et that she was neither young nor beantifnl. 

She very seldom opened a book, except occasionally she 
would glance through the pages of a novel, to pass the 
time on a wet day, when she could not go out of doors. 

She was tolerably proficient, however, in all those usual 
feminine accomplishments, without which it would seem 
that no modem young lady's education is considered com- 
plete — id est, she could play, and sing, and paint, and, of 
course, dance; was just sufficiently up in the languages 
to enable her to travel without any great discomfort, 
besides a few other trifling things not worth mentioning. 
But her one chief delight consisted in riding, and 
wherever she went friends and foes were alike unanimous 
in their opinion that, whatever else Lady Mary Ventnor 
ndght, or might not, be, she was, as a horsewoman, simply 
pe:rfect, being totally devoid of fear, and able, apparently, 
to manage the most restive and vicious animal, while sue 
allowed no impediments to stop h^r progress, surmounting 
them one and all as they came in her way with a kind of 
native daring which would, in any other woman, have 
amounted to sheer madness. 

And yet there was nothing that could be termed mas- 
culine or fast about her, either in appearance, manner, or 
conversation. She was simply high-spirited and courage- 
ous to a very remarkable degree. 

She could not, as we have already seen, take credit to 
herself for having any particular talent, but she was 
endowed with a wonderful share of practical common- 
sense; she was a keen reader of character, too, and 
invariably acted up to her first impressions, with regard 
to the merits or demerits, as the case might be, of those 
with whom she was brought in contact. 

This was one reason, she sometimes laughingly affirmed, 
why she still remained unmarried, as she seemed to have 
a secret intuition which enabled her to distinguish the real 
motives which actuated the numerous aspirants to her 
hand who had, at various times, appeared on the scene, 
and she had not yet met with one whose proposal 
emanated solely and entirely from love to herself. 

She had been, for a considerable time, quite cognisant 
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of Mrs. Franklin's wisbes regarding her, and it was a 
source of amasement to her, rather than otherwise, 
knowing as she did how utterly unsnited to each other 
she and Mr. Franklin were in almost every particular. 

Still, she really pitied the old lady, when she first 
poured into her ear the story of her disappointment with 
respect to this idolised son, whose future she had, as she 
fondly flattered herself, already provided for, but who had 
suddenly burst his bonds, cast ofE the leading strings 
which had all his life held him a willing, albeit uncon- 
scious, captive, and solemnly announced to her his inten- 
tion of forthwith marrying a girl of whom his mother 
had previously known literally nothing, and who might, 
for anything she could tell to the contrary, turn out a 
most unsuitable wife for him. 

The very first interview, however, which Lady Mary 
had with Mabel served most completely to disarm all her 
prejudices, and converted her from a state of indifference 
and neutrality into a warm friend and partisan. 

Old Mrs. Franklin, in recounting her grievances to the 
ouly person she had ever coveted for a daughter-in-law, 
had not thought it necessaiy to mention the name of her son's 
ficmcScy and when Lady Mary subsequently heard it from 
some other source she was slightly indignant at the 
omission, as the Cleever family was well known to her as 
being of undoubted respectability, and quite as ancient, 
she strongly suspected, if not more so, than the illustrious 
lineage from which Mr. Franklin had himself descended, 
and of which his haughty mother was apt to boast such 
great things. 

By this time, therefore, Mabel had become sincerely 
attached to her new friend, and was not a little pleased 
when she informed her that the party at Tinley would 
include her as well as themselves. 

It was a bitterly cold afternoon, with a suspicion of 
snow hanging about the atmosphere, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin made their second appearance at the Park. 

** So glad to see yon, my boy ! " cried the hearty voice of 
Sir Frederic, who stood at the top of the marble steps 
waiting to receive them; **and you, too, my dear," 
turning smilingly towards Mabel, and bestowing quite a 
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fatherly greeting upon her; "I hope you are not quite 
frozen after your long drive P " 

'' Oh, no," she answered, with a little flush of pleasure, 
which had been called up by this unexpected cordiality on 
the part of one of whom she had hitherto, though almost 
without recognising the fact, stood a little in awe. 

" Are we the first arrivals ? " inquired Mr. Franklin of 
his uncle. 

** Yes ; but you may expect an inundation to-morrow,*' 
laughed the baronet, as he ushered them into the drawing- 
room. 

When there, Mabel directed a brief investigating glance 
at him, and saw a tall, stout, jovial-looking man, with a 
frank, good-humoured face, large blue eyes, and snowy 
white hair — altogether not an unpleasant picture, though 
there occasionally flitted across his countenance a restless, 
dissatisfied, ill-at-ease expression, which seemed strangely 
at variance with his lively, facetious manner. 

'* How is Aunt Eleanor ? " inquired Mr. Franklin, some, 
what abruptly, after a pause, during which he had been 
assisting Mabel to disencumber herself from her long fur 
cloak. 

"Not very well, I am sorry to say," was the reply; 
" she has never really got over that last attack of Roman 
fever, and every now and then she finds herself unable to 
leave her room. She will be glad to see you, though, 
very,'* he added, looking smilingly at Mabel, who had 
evidently already found favour in his eyes, " if you will be 
good enough to pay her a visit, and probably by to-morrow 
she may be well enough to come downstairs." 

" I hope it won't worry her, having so many visitors," 
thoughtfully observed his nephew. 

" Worry her ! nonsense, my boy ; it will do her all the 
good in the world," hastily returned the baronet. 
" Nothing keeps her in better spirits than seeing a lot of 
people about her. Besides " — here he turned once more 
to Mabel — ** she's looking forward to have your help, my 
dear, in relieving her from some of the onerous duties 
expected from her as mistress of the ceremonies." 

"I fear I should make a poor substitute for Lady 
Franklin," replied Mabel, with a dubious shake of the 
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bead ; ^' bot if I can be of any assistance to ber, I sball be 
meet bappy/' 

** That's right/' warmly responded Sir Frederic, allow- 
ing bis eyes to wander for jast the space of two or tbiee 
seconds over her fair face. '* There's notbing like be- 
ginning early, yon know, and then, when the time oomeB 
for yon to reign here, it will not seem qnite so strange to 
yon as it might otherwise be." 

*^ What do yoa mean P " asked Mabel, regarding bim 
with a semi- bewildered air. 

'' Don't yon know that yon will be Lady Franklin one 
day ? " be observed, in a playful, o£E-hand tone, thongb a 
look of sadden gravity overspread his face. 

'* No ; I never thonght cf that," said Mabel, casting a 
startled glance at her husband. And she only spoke the 
tmtb, for thongh she had doubtless heard ber motber dis- 
cnss Mr. Franklin's prospects over and over again at the 
time when be first proposed to her, she bad listened 
to it all in such a dreamy, abstracted way, tbat the 
news of his being the heir to the Tinley estate, 
together with the baronetcy, came upon her quite by 
surprise. 

*' So much the better, my dear,*' replied the old man, 
evidently gratified at receiving so unexpected an answer 
to bis question ; ** but it*s true all the same ; and I'm 
sure," he went on, with a courtly little bow, " you will 
make a charming chdtelame,'* 

" Please don't talk of such a thing," pleaded Mabel, 

with a pained expression; **I " — here she paused, 

and looked appealingly at her husband, who instantly 
came to her aid by remarking, in a quiet, matte]>of.&ct 
tone, '' I scarcely think this is a subject about whicb we 
need trouble ourselves" — here he laid his hand afEection- 
ately upon his uncle's arm. '* We would ratber leave 
things as they are, would we not, Mabel P " 

"Yes, indeed," she assented, regarding the baronet with 
a soft, shy glance, which had the efEect of completely 
fascinating him, and making him from that very moment 
regard her almost in the light of a daughter. 

** Come, then, and I will take you to my wife,'* be said, 
offering Mabel his arm with old-fashioned politeness; 
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"and after that yon will, I am snre, want to go to yonr 
own room and rest a Kttle before dinner." 

They found Lady Franklin in a small, bay- windowed 
apartment communicating with her bedroom. 

She was a sweet-faced, pleasant-mannered old lady, of 
middle height, very thin and fragile looking — one of those 
people we so often meet with, who, with the greatest 
possible appearance of delicacy, are able, nevertheless, to 
go through far more than others of an apparently much 
stronger constitution — with grey hair and eyes, and a 
bright, genial smile, which produced a very favourable 
impression upon those who saw her, as Mabel did, for the 
first time. 

"Well, my lady, I've brought your new niece to see 
you,'- playfully exclaimed the baronet, as he led the 
younger Isbdy up to her sofa. 

" I am very pleased indeed to make your acquaintance, 
my dear," was the kindly reply; and she took Mabel's 
hand in hers, and after regarding her with a quick, 
scrutinising glance, she leant unhesitatingly forward and 
kissed her. '* Will you sit down and talk to me for a few 
minutes," she continued, pointing suggestively to a low 
easy-chair opposite the fire, " or would you rather take ofE 
your things first P " 

"* I wiU stay with you for a little, if I may," replied 
Mrs. Franklin, quietly removing her hat before sitting 
down. " I am very sorry to hear you are not well," she 
added, in a gentle, sympathising tone. 

" Thank you, dear," she cordially responded. " I was 
greatly put out at not being able to go downstairs to 
welcome you; but I thought you would excuse it, as 
to-day's rest will probably set me up for to-morrow — and, 
really, I am obliged to shut myself up occasionally." 

" You do not seem at all strong," said Mabel, looking 
regretfully at the pale, thin face and transparent hands. 

" No ; I was never what could be called robust," she 
answered, with a sunny smile ; '* still, you have no idea 
how much knocking about I have had in my life." 

'' Have you travelled much P " asked Ma(bel, with an air 
of wondering interest. 

" Yes, indeed ; it would surprise you to \iQedkT ^>aBt»'V 
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have heesk — in ftict^ tlie question is where I haye not been" 
— ^here she langfaed % fimnk, mnncsl laiigh which it did 
Mabel good to hear. " Now, mj dear," she eontinned pra- 
sentlj, *' yon mnst teU me abont yoonelf ; and, first of all, 
I want to know how joa like Tinlej P^tfkP " 

" I think it is one of the most love^ places I ever wsb 
at," was the enthnsiastic rejoinder. 

'*And so do I/' lespooded Lady Franklin; ''and I 
assure jon I often scold m j husband for spending so little 
time here ; bat on this one point he is positivelT incor- 
rigible." 

After this they oonTersed on yarioos other topios of 
mutual interest* until Mabel*s maid Tentured at last to 
send a respectful message to her mistress^ informing her 
that there was only just sufficient time left to enable her 
to dress for dinner. 

"How yery inconsiderate I haye been!" cried the 
younger lady, starting suddenly up. *' I do hope I have 
not tired you P '* and she (^anced deprecatingly into the 
invalid's faca 

" You have done me fisr more good than harm," was 
the comforting assurance, accompanied by a glance of 
unmistakable satisfsction. 

And as Mabel went her way to her own dressing-roomy 
and proceeded as expeditiously as possible to prepare for 
dinner, she found herself every now and then mentalty 
occupied in drawing a comparison between her stem ana 
unamiable mother-in-law, whose sole pleasure seemed to 
consist (so far, at any rate, as she was concerned) in fault- 
finding and ungenerous criticisms, and this gentle and 
lovable old lady, who, notwithstanding the fact of her 
having been up to that very day a total stranger to her, 
had nevertheless welcomed her with open arms, and taken 
the greatest pains to set her at her ease, and make her feel 
at home with her even at this their first interview. 
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CHAPTER yni. 

MB. PERGBYAL BXPBESSBS AN OPINION. 

" DifiTring judgments serve but to declare 
That tmth lies somewhere.'^ 

The following day Lady Franklin was able to go down to 
the drawing-room, a fact which Sir Frederic informed 
Mabel, with complimentary significance, spoke for itself. 

" You see he means yon to get the credit of it, my dear," 
remarked the lady, with a placid smile. 

" Unfortunately, I don't deserve it," replied Mabel, look- 
ing gratefully from one to the other. 

•* The fact is, it is very bad for her to be alone," re- 
marked the baronet, with a reflective shake of his head ; 
^^ it makes her melancholy." 

" My dear Frederic ! I never was melancholy in my 
life," mildly objected his wife ; *' and as for being alone, I 
don't know what the word means — I sometimes wish I 
did," she concluded, with a pathetic movement of the 
head. 

"Now I call that rank ingratitude," exclaimed her 
lively husband, with a humorous twinkle in his eye. *' I 
assure you," composing his features into an appearance 
of the utmost seriousness, while he glanced appealingly 
towards his nephew, who was regarding him with an odd 
little smile, '* it has been the study of my life to surround 
your aunt with pleasant people, and make her forget that 
there is such a thing even as dull care, and now " 

" It won't do, Frederic," smilingly interposed his wife ; 
" we all know what that means." 

" What does it mean, pray ? " h6 demanded, with a little 
inward chuckle of delight. 

** Simply that it is you who stand in constant need — or 
fancy you do, which comes to the same thing in the end — 
of excitement, not I ! and then you go about telling every- 
body that it is for my sake you go here, there, and every- 
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where, when yon know all the time that nothing would 
please me better than to settle qaietly down." 

" Oh, dear, dear ! defend me from my wife I '* exclaimed 
the langhing baronet, putting np his hand with a depre- 
cating gesture to endeavour to stay the flow of her ideas. 
" Really this will never do ! you are giving these joong 
people a very erroneous impression of my character, so 
that I must positively, in self-defence, retaliate — ^grieyed 
though I am to be under the necessity of reminding a lady 
of circumstances which she would probably prefer to have 
forgotten. Perhaps you would not mind asking your 
quiet, stay-at-home-loving aunt," he went on, turning to 
Mjaibely and speaking in tones of mock solemnity, *' who it 
was who dragged her poor unfortunate 'husband forfcy 
miles out of his way on a bitter evening iu mid-winter, 
simply because she wanted to attend the Duchess of Lit- 
ford's fancy ball ; who it was who would dance until four 
o'clock in the morning for ten nights running, although 
her husband begged and prayed her to desist ; who it was 
who would take part in certain private theatricals, entirely 
against the wishes of her good-natured, easy-going hus- 
band, who " 

** There, that will do, my dear,'* said Lady Franklin, the 
faintest tinge of pink coming into her pale cheeks as she 
spoke; ''if we don't take care, Ernest and Mabel will 
think we are always quarrelling." 

"There's no fear of that, Aunt Eleanor," said Mr. 
Franklin, after exchanging a little smile of amusement 
with his wife. ** I don't believe you could quarrel with 
any one, if you tried ever so much." 

" That is a doubtful compliment, so far as I am con- 
cerned," returned the baronet, with a rueful glance at 
Mabel ; " however, there is one thing to comfort me, and 
that is the knowledge that in this ' naughty world ' the 
best people are, as a rule, the most persecuted and ma- 
ligned." 

" I wonder if that is really true," said the younger lady, 
in earnest, museful tones, which took them all by surprise. 

" Do you for one moment doubt it ?" questioned Sir 
Frederic, eyeing her curiously. 

"Well, I certainly know one person who has the 
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character of being wonderfally good — religious, you know 
— and as long as I can remember I have heard her spoken 
of in terms of the greatest respect ; a person, in fact, to 
be copied and admired ; so that, on the whole, I should 
think she, at least, has been anything but persecuted." 

** She may probably be the one exception which only 
series to confirm the general rule,*' replied Sir Frederic, 
smiling, and shrugging his shoulders. 

" Perhaps so," doubtfully assented Mabel. 
" At any rate, it makes little difference in this case," 
calmly interposed Lady Franklin ; ** for my dear foolish 
husband could never pretend to seb himself up as a paragon 
of perfection. He has far too many faults for that. " 

" Ah ! that just shows the truth of what I have been* 
saying," returned the baronet, assuming an expression of 
injured innocence ; ''the better a man is, the less chance he 
has of being properly appreciated." 

** Especially when the goodness exists only in his own 
imagination," pursued his unruffled wife. 

" I hope you feel very proud of your new aunt, my 
dear," remarked Sir Frederic, turning with a serio-comic 
face to Mabel; "it will not, I am sure, surprise you to 
hear that she has only just returned from paying a visit 
to a certain celebrated stone in Ireland, which fully 
accounts, to my mind, at least, for her dealing so largely 
in complimento." 

Lady Franklin laughed softly to herself , before answering, 
in an apparently meditative voice, '* There is a particular 
class of people in the world on whom compliments act 
like poison, their self-esteem being already so great that 
they require rather to go through a kind of levelling 
process, for the purpose of keeping it down as much as 
possible." 

" Beally that is a most interesting and original idea of 
yours, my dear," observed her husband, as he quietly 
placed a screen between her and the fire. " I need not ask 
you how it works " 

"You need not, indeed," she replied, purposely mis- 
understanding him ; " for at present it is only one of my 
theories, which I have never yet found courage to put in 
practice." 
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** How very singnlar ! I actnallj had a sort of idea 
that yon had been praefcising it for the last — I am afraid 
to say, how many years — npon my nnfortnnate self." 

" A great mistake, I assure yon ! I have not had the 
chance." And with a si^puficant smile, she turned away, 
and began to explain to Mabel some of the various ar- 
rangements she had been making with regard to the 
entertainment of their expected guests. 

Soon afterwards, some of them began to arrive, and 
long before their usual dinner-hour quite a large party 
had assembled in the principal drawing-room, and were 
laughing and talking together with every appearance of 
the most animated interest. 

• The good-natured baronet was evidently held in uni- 
versal esteem, and Mabel was perfectly astonished at his 
wonderful flow of spirits, and the unfailing liveliness of 
manner which seemed so natural to him, and served in a 
great measure to make one forget his age while listening 
to his merry, facetious sayings, and witnessing his almost 
juvenile performances in the way of providing amusement 
for his numerous guests. She found herself, somewhat to 
her own astonishment, formally installed in Lady Franklin's 
seat at the head of the table, as the latter*s strength had 
already been sufficiently taxed for that one day by receiving 
her visitors, and saying a few kind words to each while 
they partook of afternoon tea in the drawing-room, and 
she thought it more prudent to retire to her own apart- 
ment as soon as dinner was announced, and spend the rest 
of the evening upon the sofa. 

"I hope you won't be angry with me for bringing 
down my two favourite horses," observed Lady Maiy 
Yentnor, addressing her host towards the end of the 
meal. 

" Far from it," was the prompt reply; ** you have thereby 
conferred on me the greatest possible favour, and relieved 
my mind from a very considerable weight of responsibilil^, 
as, knowing your ladyship's 'penchant for unruly animals, I 
had been fearing lest my stables would contain nothing 
suitable for your use, my own horses being far too well 
behaved for a daring rider like yourself." 

*• Thank yon for the compliment," she answered, lightly ; 
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'^ but, jndgiiig from former experience, I should scarcely 
think you woald be without resources of this kind ; for, if 
my memory serves me right, one of the most exciting 
rides I ever took was on a horse of yours." 

^' Pray don't remind me of that little scene ! " exclaimed 
Sir Frederic, holding np his hands either in real or affected 
horror ; *' I shall never forget the fright you gave me — to 
this very day I almost shudder when I think of it," 

Lady Mary laughed, but made no other rejoinder ; and, 
after a few minutes. Sir Frederic leant forward and asked 
his nephew, in a toue of interest, whether Mabel was fond 
of riding. 

" Yes ; she is a very fair horsewoman," was the quiet 
reply ; '' but, notwithstanding this fact, I may as well 
mention, to prevent any future mistakes " — ^here he glanced 
meaningly at Lady Mary, who was seated directly opposite 
him — " that I shall put my decided veto upon her being, 
xmder any circumstances whatever, beguiled into mounting 
either of Lady Mary Ventnor's horses." 

"You needn't be afraid," she retorted, with an amused 
air. '' I will take care not to put any such temptation in 
Mrs. Franklin's way ; but, at the same time," she added, 
looking impressively around her, ** I must, in self-defence, 
beg you all to understand that I am not half so venture- 
some as people ai*e apt to imagine." 

" At any rate. I shall take it as a particular favour if 
you will promise me that you will never even ask my wife 
to ride with you, unless I happen to be of the party." 

'* Now, that is really going too far," was the indignant 
protest. 

*' You see I am naturally anxious to prevent her frou 
meeting with an accident," he explained, apologetically. 

** And how, may I ask, coold the simple fact of her 
riding in company with me expose her to danger ? " de-* 
manded the lady. 

" Pardon me, it's not yourself but your horse that I 
object to," amended Mr. Franklin. 

•*Bven so; I don't quite see what injury my horse 
oould inflict on her, unless she happened to be mounted 
on him herself." 

" The force of example is strong, you know ; and horses 
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are quite as much influenced by it, I suspect, as people ; 
80 that if you and Mabel happen to be riding together, 
and yours sets off at a furious rate over hedges and ditches, 
and every other conceivable object that chances to come 
in the way, it is not unreasonable to suppose that hers 
will try to do the sam^. When I am at hand,'* he 
continued significantly, '* I don't mind ; but other- 
wise " A grave shake of the head completed the 

sentence. 

" Well, husbands certainly are great tyrants ! " w^a 
Lady Mary's sententious remark, at which there was a 
general laugh. '' I'm heartily glad that Jam not hampered 
with one." 

'* Don't boast too soon," observed the old baronet, with 
a humorous look in his eves. " Unless my prophetic 
vision deceives me, you will one day own yourself a 
willing captive to the matrimonial chain." 

•* There's no fear of that," was the unhesitating re- 
joinder. ** I'm too fond of my own liberty " — here she 
directed a glance of well-feigned commiseration at Mabel, 
which she, however, failed to observe, as she was at the 
moment listening to the somewhat pedantic remarks of a 
gentleman who sat on one side of her, and was doing his 
best to interest her in an account of some antiquarian 
discoveries he had recently made— "and no man shall ever 
make a slave of me." 

" Well, in spite of all these protestations, I should not 
be in the least surprised to hear that your ladyship had 
gracefully subsided into the meekest and most easy-going 
of wives," replied Sir Frederic, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing on her a little good-natured raillery. 
" I only hope," he continued, with sympathetic emphasis, 
*'that you won't end by marrying a despot, who will 
probably take an unfair advantage of your good nature, 
and show his marital authority by insisting on your giving 
up riding altogether." 

" Thank you ! he would never get the chance," said 
Lady Mary, with a little scornful movement of her head, 
as she rose from her seat in obedience to Mabel's signal ; 
" for if I had to choose between my horse and a hus- 
band, I should unhesitatingly prefer the former ! " and 
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haying made this treasonable remark, she joined the other 
ladies as they proceeded to file oat of the room. 

"You seem to have rather a bad opinion of husbands 
in general," observed a tall, dark, grave-featured young 
man, as he deliberately crossed over to where Lady Mary 
was sitting, soon after the gentlemen had returned to the 
drawing-room, and coolly possessed himself of the nearest 
unoccupied chair. 

She looked up in some surprise at this abrupt address, 
and instantly recognised him as a stranger who had been 
introduced to her by Sir Frederic just before dinner, and 
with whom she had since exchanged a few sentences, 
without bestowing on him a second glance, or even taking 
the trouble to remember his name. 

" Well — ^yes ; I dare say I have,** she answered, after 
an instant's pause, during which she attentively scanned 
the new-comer*s face. 

" I suppose, however, there are exceptions?" he returned 
suggestively. 

'*No doubt," assented Lady Mary, and she glanced 
meaningly towards Mr. Franklin, who was at that moment 
standing at some little distance from them, apparently 
holding a brief colloquy with his wife. " He is one ! " 

The stranger smiled. 

*' Excuse me, but are yoa a married man P " ques- 
tioned the lady, and she turned suddenly towards him 
with one of those swift, searching looks which gave a new 
expression to her face. 

" No ; I have not that happiness," he said, taken some- 
what aback by the unexpected nature of the question. 

" Oh, I am glad of that," with an air of relief. 

" May I ask why ? " he replied, looking at her in some 
surprise. 

'* Because you can*t consider that I am personal in 
my remarks," was the smiling answer. ** I never like 
to hurt people's feelings if I can help it ; and yet I am 
constantly doing it, simply from want of thought." 

** Is it really true that you are so passionately fond of 
riding ? " inquired the gentleman, in a voice of undoubtec* 
interest. " I mean," he continued hesitatingly, *' do you 
positively prefer it to any other occupation? " 
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''Well, honestly, I think I do — not bat what I like 
some other things, too," she added meditativelj. 

" And people ? " he qnesfcioned. 

''Yes, ceitetin people. I confess I'm hard to please; 
there seems to me so little reality about half the people 
one meets, and as for disinterested affection, I often 
doubt whether there is such a thing to be met with in 
this world." 

''Perhaps your experience has been an unfortunate 
one in this respect," quietly observed her companion. 

"Not more so than that of others, I suspect," was 
the somewhat indifferent rejoinder. 

"I am thankful to say I have found many instances 
of the most wonderful unselfishness, and chivalroos, 
noble-hearted devotion, such as would, I am sure, had 
they only come under your notice, have had the effect of 
materially altering your opinions on the subject." 

" Indeed ! " she answered, in evident amazement, and 
as she spoke she once more lifted her eyes and fixed 
them speculatively upon his face. 

He was looking away from her, so that she had ample 
time to pursue her investigations without being ob* 
served ; and she felt, as she noted the grave, yet sweet 
expression which rested on the thoughtful countenance, 
the enthusiastic glow which lighted up his deep dark 
eyes, and the half smile that lingered about his decided 
mouth, that he, at least, was very different from the 
common run of people she was in the habit of meeting; 
and that, unless she was greatly mistaken in her esti- 
mate of his character, he would scorn anything like 
insincerity or deceit, and despise any one who practised 
it, quite as much as she did herself. 

Presently he turned once more towards her, and said 
seriously, as if in continuation of his own thoughts, 
"Depend upon it, there is plenty of good to be met 
with in the world, if we are only on the look-out for it" 

The only answer Lady Mary made to this was to re- 
mark, with seeming irrelevance, " Would you mind tell- 
ing me your name P I did not quite catch it when Sir 
Frederic introduced you." 

" Perceval," he responded ; " Sidney Perceval." 
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'' Peroeval ! " she mnsinglj repeated ; '* I don't think 
we have ever met before.** 

'* It's not at all likely — ^in fact, for the last ten years 
I've been a wanderer on the face of the earth." 

•* Have you really ? " she exclaimed, energetically. 
*' How I envy you ! *' 

" Why ? " ne asked, regarding her with a fleeting look 
of surprise ; " not because of your sex, surely ? " and a 
smile of unmistakable amusement came stealing over his 
bronzed countenance ; '* as my experience has taught me 
that in this ' advanced age ' ladies travel quite as much as 
men." 

" Yes, but I am a lone female, unfortunately," laughed 
Lady Mary, " and not a strong-minded one, either," she 
added, **in spite of Sir Frederic's nonsense about my 
feats of horsemanship ; and however much I might, under 
other circumstances, enjoy going round the world, I must 
confess I don't quite like the idea of doing it by myself.' 

'' I should tlunk not, indeed," assented Mr. Perceval ; 
** but could you not join a party ? " 

"I hate these made-up parties," returned the lady, with 
a very expressive grimace ; '' it invariably happens that 
one-half of the people are utterly unsuited to the other 
half, and there's neither peace nor comfort nor profit to 
be gained by the arrangement. If I only had a brother 
or a sister, now," she went on reflectively, " I should be 
aU right." 

"You seem to have got a friend in Mrs. Franklin," 
hazarded Mr. Perceval, after a brief pause. 
^ " Yes ; but how did you find that out ? " 

" Oh, a straw shows how the wind blows, you know," he 
answered, carelessly ; " and I could see by the very way 
you looked at each other that there was a bond of mutual 
attachment between you." 

'* Isn't she beautiful ?" observed Lady Mary, lowering 
her voice. 

" Very," he replied, following the direction of her eyes ; 
" she's not altogether happy though, neither is Mr. 
Franklin." 

This was intended for a soUo-voce remark, but his com- 
panion caught the words notwithstanding, and exclaimed 
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indignantly, " Oh, Mr. Perceval ! how can you say that P 
Not hajppy ! Why, how could she possibly be otherwise 
with snch a good, nnselfish husband ? while as for him^" 
she added emphatically, " he positively worships her." 

" So I perceive," was the reply, spoken calmly, but with 
the air of one who firmly believes what he says ; '* but for 
all that, I fear my first conjecture is the correct one." 

" Is it possible that you can be acquainted with either 
of them ? " inquired the perturbed laidy, eyeing him with 
a momentary expression of mistrust. 

'* No, I never saw either of them until this afternoon," 
he replied, with evident sincerity. 

'* How, then, can you venture to express so decided an 
opinion in so short a space of time ? " 

" Well, I must tell you that I profess to be a physiog- 
nomist," he answered, allowing his grave, dark eyes to 
linger for a moment over her own features ; '* and in this 
way I make many discoveries which are hidden from other 
people. In this instance, however," he went on slowly 
and regretfully, ** I am really sorry that I spoke so unad- 
visedly, especially as they are friends of yours." 

" That does not so much signify," she hastily assured 
him, while an unwonted flush of colour came to her 
cheeks, brought there probably by the consciousness of 
this stranger's scrutiny I '* I can keep my own oounsely 
and " 

'* And you have still the option of rejecting my idea as 
absurd, you know," he quickly suggested, as she paused, 
not quite knowing how to fill up the sentence. 

'' Yes, I can do that," she smilingly assented, adding 
conclusively, " and you may be wrong, after all." 

" We will hope so, at any rate ; " and with that they 
dismissed the subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNWELCOME ENCOUNTER. 



" PhiloBophy finds no difficulty in triumphing over past and 
future ills, but present ills triumph over her." 

'* Honour and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part — there all the honour lies." 

" Thbbe will be some fresh arrivals this afternoon/^ 
smilingly observed Sir Frederic Franklin, looking up 
from a cursory examination of some of the numerous 
lai^rs which were collected about his plate, as thej sat at 
the breakfast-table a morning or two later. 

" May we know their names ? " blandly inquired a lady, 
who happened to be sitting near him. 

*'Lord and Lady Cherton," replied the baronet, once 
more referring to his letters ; " but they only remain three 
days," he added, par jparenthesey " on their way to the 
Gluuse ; Mrs. and Miss Langley, and Captain Elton." 

*' Captain Elton,'* repeated a gentleman at the other 
end of the table, " of the — th Lancers ? " 

^* The same," assented his host^ as he carefully helped 
the lady at his side to a delicate morsel of sweetbread. 

"I thought he was abroad,*' carelessly rejoined the 

other ; ** but no doubt Allow me, Mrs. Franklin," he 

went on, with an abrupt change of subject, '* that teapot 
is too heavy for you ; " and he rescued it just as it was 
slipping from Mabel's nerveless fingers. She had been in 
the act of pouring out a cup of tea when this startling 
announcement fell upon her ear, and just for the space of 
three or four seconds she forgot what she was doing ; so 
that but for her neighbour's promptitude some unpleasant 
little contretemps must have occurred. 

" Thank you," she answered, rather absently, without 
apparently realising the escape she had had, while her eyes 
sought her husband's with a quick, startled expression. 

'*He is a sad flirt, I hear," remarked an elderly lady, 
whose one occupation in life consisted in looking after the 
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interests of a pretty yonng granddaughter, who was apt at 
times to become somewhat impatient under her controL 

** What, the gallant captain ? " laughed Sir Frederic. 

The lady bent her heaid in solemn acquiescence. 

** Oh, some people don*t object to a little of that kind of 
thing," was the placid reply. 

'* Really, I am quite shocked at you, Sir Frederic ! 
moralised his visitor, in tones of unqualified disappro 
bation. " Such very bad doctrine to teach young people ; 
here she directed a glance of uncompromising severity at 
her laughter-loving granddaughter, who received it with a 
very provocative shrug. 

" Personally, however, I confess I don't know much of 
Captain Elton," proceeded the baronet, in rather a more 
serious tone, '' but I met him in Rome last winter, and ke 
made himself usef nl to us in various ways, so I invited him 
down, and now he writes to say he is coming." 

Lady Mary Yentnor had not been paying any particular 
attention to what was going on. until, in happening care- 
lessly to look towards Mabel's end of the table, she caught 
sight of the strangely moved expression of her face, which 
seemed to grow red and white by tarns, while her fingers 
trembled visibly — though her emotion was fortunately 
hidden from general notice owing to the friendly services 
of a large silver urn, which acted as a sort of screen to 
her. Almost unconsciously her ladyship's eyes travelled 
uneasily from Mabel to Mabel's husband, and she could 
not disguise the fact from herself that he, too, looked 
strangely discomposed and uncomfortable. But even while 
she gazed at him, he succeeded in mastering all signs of 
outward agitation, though every now and then she fancied 
she could detect a fleeting glimmer of pitifal concern 
sweeping over his face, as he turned it towards his wife, 
strangely mingled with a hasty impatience of manner, 
which plainly indicated that he was longing for the meal 
to come to an end. 

As for Mabel the minutes seemed to her like hours, so 
difficult did she find it to look and act just the same as 
usual ; and yet the necessity for so doing was strongly 
urged upon her by her own better judgment, which enabled 
her to wait with as much patience as she could under the 
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circnmstanoes sammon to her aid, antil she should be at 
liberty to leave the table, and slip away to her own room. 
At last, however, it was over, and she was jnst about to 
make good her escape, followed by the anxious eyes of her 
husband, when her footsteps were arrested by Sir Frederic, 
who said to her, in a low, confidential tone as she was 
passing him — " Lady Franklin would be glad to speak to 
yon in the library, my dear ; she wants to consult you about 
some of the arrangements for to-morrow night!s party. 
Only,'* with a significant glance around him, '' she doesn't 
wish the world to know she is downstairs yet, as she in- 
tends to make her first public appearance at luncheon.*' 

" I will go to her at once," replied Mabel, heaving, how- 
ever, an onconcious sigh at this unexpected demand upon 
her time and thoughts, just when she had been hoping to 
enjoy a brief period of solitude. 

"Thank you, my dear," and the courtly old man 
hastened to open the door for her, and then, having quietly 
closed it, he went to join his nephew for the purpose of 
comparing notes with him as to the best way of amusing 
their guests until the luncheon hour should arrive. 

After spending a considerable time with Lady Franklin 
in writing notes and assisting her in other ways, Mabel 
found that she was expected to accompany some of the 
party who had expressed a wish to go and examine the 
decorations whicii were just then being made in the old 
parish church, in anticipation of the forthcoming Christ- 
mas services ; and after returning from this little expedi- 
tion she had only time to divest herself of her hat and 
jacket before being summoned to luncheon. 

As soon as that was over, she was forcibly taken posses- 
sion of by Lady Mary, who insisted on having a little chat 
with her before setting out on her usual ride. 

If, however, she expected that Mabel would communi- 
cate to her the cause of that morning's agitation she was 
doomed to disappointment ; for though she responded 
with evident sincerity to all her affectionate speeches, and 
felt really grateful to her for the kind interest she took in 
herself and everything which concerned her, it was scarcely 
toi>e wondered at that she should shrink from alluding 
even in the most distant manner to the pre^Qui ^^\/& oii 
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her mind ; and Lady Mary was too thoroughly good- 
natnred to wish to force herself into her confidence when 
she saw, as she conld not help doing, that it was a subject 
on which she preferred to maintain a strict silence. 

** Now, dear, yon mnst positively come and see me 
mount," said her ladyship, taking up her whip and 
gloves, when their brief interview was ended; ''as I want 
to show you my horses, so that you may judge for yourself 
as to whether Sir Frederic's description of them was not a 
very erroneous one." 

" They certainly are splendid animals," replied Mabel, 
as they stood upon the marble steps, and looked down 
upon the wide sweep of gravel beneath, where quite a little 
congregation of horses were assembled, waiting for their 
respective riders. Lady Mary's being somewhat apart from 
the others in charge of her own groom, a sedate-looking, 
white-haired, respectable man, who had been almost as 
long as he conld remember in the service of the late Earl 
— her father — and was still as active and efficient as ever. 

•* I knew you would admire them," was Lady Mary's 
complacent re joiner. "No one could help doing so. Now," 
she added, with a significant gestore, as she prepared to 
go down the steps, ** I think I shall set off at once." 

** Won't you wait for the rest of the party? " suggested 
Mabel. ** It will be so much pleasanter than riding 
alone." 

" Don't let old Dawson hear you say that," smilingly 
answered the other ; " he would be dreadf ally indignant if 
he were to suppose he counted for no one ! Besides," she 
added, shrugging her shoulders, " it is not every one would 
like to ride with me, you know ; I am so reckless and dar- 
ing ; altogether such a dangerons person to be associated 
with ! " 

"Will you allow me to mount you. Lady Maryp" 
suddenly asked a voice at her side ; and on turning 
slightly round, to satisfy herself as to the identity of the 
speaker, she beheld her new acquaintance, Mr. Perceval ; 
and his appearance was immediately followed by a stir in 
the hall, which heralded the approach of the other 
members of the party. Without waiting to give him any 
answer, therefore, except such as was conveyed by an 
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asBenting smile, she nodded gaily to Mabel, sprang lightly 
down the steps, and was seated the next instant ereot in 
the saddle. 

Just for the space of half a minute Mr. Perceval stood 
back, and gravely contemplated both horse and rider ; then 
he beckoned to one of the grooms, who instantly brought 
forward a powerful-looking bay hunter, which he instantly 
mounted, and going up to her ladyship, said, rather hesi- 
tatingly, '* Would it be quite the height of presumption 
for me to ask you to let me ride with you this after- 
noonP" 

** You know my character ! " she observed lightly, but 
with a little flush. 

** Yes, I think I do," he answered, bestowing on her one 
of his grave smiles. 

" Very well, if you are not afraid to trust yourself to my 
tender mercies, and those of old Dawson, who is every bit 
as venturesome as myself, you may come." 

" Thank you, I will ! " and without another word they 
set ofE together. 

** NoWy^* thought Mabel, '' I shall have a little breathing 
time at last," and she turned away with an inexpressible 
feeling of relief. 

But literally she reckoned without her host, for Sir 
Frederick came up to her as she was in the act of crossing 
the hall, and accosting her in his usual sprightly tones, said 
pleasantly, '* I have been sent to look for you, Mabel, as 
there are some visitors in the drawing-room who have been 
asking expressly for you." 

*' For me ? " she repeated, in vexed surprise ; " is it 
really necessary that I should appear P " 

" Well, if you would rather not ! " he said somewhat 
dubiously, as he noted the expression of her face ; '* only, 
you see, they have come from a distance, and having 
known Ernest from a child they are naturally anxious to 
be made acquainted with his w^e. Still, 1 don't like the 
idea of urging you to do anything against your will, my 
dear, and " 

"Pray don't say another word," exclaimed Mabel, with 
sadden compunction ; " of course I will come." 

" You are a good, unselfish child," he answered, detain- 
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ing her band for a moment, before drawing it tbrongh kis 
arm, and the tone in wbicb be spoke, so different from bis 
usnal light and playful one, as well as tbe glance with 
which he regarded her, convinced her that bis obaracter 
was of a duplex nature, having two distinct sides, of wbioh 
she had hitherto seen only tbe sportive and more super- 
ficial element, while something far deeper and more solid 
lay buried underneath, indications of wbicb could only be 
seen at rare intervals. 

" Indeed, I am neither good nor unselfish," she 
answered, with a dissentient shake of her bead ; *' I wiBb 
I were." 

There was no time for more, as they had now reaobed 
the drawing-room, where Mabel found herself obliged to 
remain until long after tbe riding party bad returned, and 
a general move enabled her to go to her own room and 
dress for dinner. She got over tbe duties of her toilette as 
expeditiously as possible, then dismissed her maid, and 
sinking down in a low chair near the fire covered her iaoB 
with her hands, as if to shut out all external sights, and 
began to think and plan; to nerve herself for tbe 
approaching interview with one whom she had formerly 
loved so well; to make up her mind as to the line of 
conduct she should pursue towards him — whether she 
should meet him as a stranger or an old acquaintance, a 
friend or a foe ! 

She was still absorbed in these meditations when a 
knock came to her door. At first she did not hear it, but 
when it was repeated the second time she raised herself 
and said, ''Come in," supposing it to be one of tbe 
servants. 

It was her husband. 

" Ah ! you are ready dressed, I see," he said hurriedly, 
bis eves meanwhile glancing rapidly around the room. 

** Quite," she answered tremulously. 

" I've been wanting to speak to you all tbe morning," 
be returned, after be bad closed the door, and come up to 
her ; " but this is the very first opportunity I have bad. 
You beard what my uncle said at breakfast ?" he went on, 
with apparent abruptness. 

" About Captain Elton ?" she half whispered. 
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" Yes ; do you think you can stand it ?" 

He spoke in a low, constrained voice, and there was a 
grave, stem look in his eyes which almost frightened her, 
though she knew perfectly well that it was not intended 
for her. 

** Of course I can," she answered, turning her face 
slightly away from him ; ** hut it will be very disagreeable. 
I was just wondering whether I had better meet him as a 
stranger, or " 

"l^w, Mabel, listen to me," observed her husband, 
interrupting her with almost solemn emphasis. " Let us 
look this matter once for all in the face. If you are 
afraid, tell me so candidly, and I'll contrive even yet to 
get you out of this difficulty. Whatever you do, don't 
attempt to deceive yourself, or me," he continued, 
earnestly. '* It would be far better to go through a little 
annoyance now, rather than sufEer yourself to be plunged 
into a life-long misery." 

" I am ready to do anything you like," she said, in a 
low voice. 

*' It is not what I like ! " he exclaimed, in a hoarse, 
passionate^ voice. ** God knows I hate the thought of 
noieeting this man ! but for your sake I could put up with 
anything. It is you I am thinking of " — here he pat his 
hand gently on her shoulder, and tried to look into her 
averted face—** yonr happiness, your peace of mind ; and 
I implore you to let me know if there is the slightest risk 
in your being again thrown into his society." 

'* I am not afraid," she said, lifting her head somewhat 
proudly, while an unconscious curl came to her lip. " I 
was startled at first, and rather angry, but nothing more." 

" Are you sure ?" he questioned, eagerly. ** Can you 
meet him every day, and listen, perhaps, to his insinaating 
speeches without being inflaenced by them ? Yoa must 
forgive me for speaking so plainly," he added, almost 
apologetically, *' but I cannot forget that you are, in name 
at least, my wife." 

"I do not forget it either, Ernest," was the quick 
rejoinder, and she made a little movement as if she would 
give him her hand, while a rosy light quivered over her 
face, which Mr. Franklin did not, however, observe ; aud 
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even if he had done so, he wonld probably have mistaken 
its cause. 

** Well, God help you, Mabel ! " he said fervently, after 
a pause. ** I know you will do your best, for my sake, as 
well as your own." 

" Indeed I wiU," she assented, warmly. 

" And if you should at any time find the struggle too 
hard, just come and tell me so, and you may trust me to 
help you." 

** Thank you," she answered, simply, but with evident 
emotion. She looked at him as if she was about to say 
something more, but apparently lacked the courage, for 
the half-parted lips closed suddenly, and she contented 
herself with once more holding out her hand. 

This time he saw the movement, and quickly responded, 
by clasping it in both his own, and did not again release it 
until he had carried it to his lips. 

" Shall we go downstairs together ?" she asked, hurriedly 
drawing on her gloves, as the sonorous tones of the gong 
resounded through the house. 

'* I was just going to propose it,*' returned her husband, 
bestowing on her a critically-admiring glance, ^as he pro- 
ceeded to open the door. 

"You have no flower," observed Mabel, as her eye 
inadvertently lighted on his coat. 

'' I had no time to think of it,'* he answered, 
indifferently. 

'*Wait just a moment;" and quick as thought she 
removed two or three pieces of delicate pink heath — the 
only flower she wore — from her own dress, and almost 
before he could divine her intontion, she had deftly 
arranged them with one or two tiny fern leaves, and 
fastened them into his button-hole. 

It was only a trifling action, and yet it served to send a 
thrill of pleasurable excitement through Mr. Franklin's 
frame, and made his brown eyes shine with a sudden glow 
as he turned them gratefully towards her, saying, in rather 
an unsteady voice, as they went down the wide staircase 
together, " I hope you have not injured the effect of your 
own bouquet ? " 

" Oh, no — I had enough and to spare," she hastened to 
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assure him. '* Sir Frederic asked me what coloar I was 
going to wear this evening, and when I came np to dress I 
was surprised to find this lovely heath waiting for me.*' 

'' He has taken a great fancy to you/' was the smiling 
reply ; " and so has my aunt, for that matter," he added, 
in a low tone, as one of the well-trained servients came 
noiselessly forward, and threw open the drawing-room door 
for them. 



CHAPTER X. 

MB. fbanklin's peeplexities. 

''Jealousy is^ in some respects, just and reasonable^ since it« 
object is only to preserve a good which belongs, or which we think 
to belong, to us ; whereas envy is a madness which cannot bear the 
good of others." 

''The resolution never to deceive exposes us to be often 
deceived." 

AiiL eyes were turned towards the door when Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin made their entrSe, the rest of the party 
baying assembled some time before. 

** I am afraid we are rather late," said Mabel, as, with- 
out looking either to the right or left, she walked with a 
calm, composed air straight over to I^dy Franklin's side, 
and smilingly took possession of the seat which the old 
lady pointed out close to herself. 

" It does not signify in the very least, my dear," she 
kindly replied ; and then she proceeded to introduce her to 
Lady Cherton — a tall, angular-looking lady, of an 
uncertain age, who gazed at her with evident interest 
through her gold-rimmed spectacles, and informed her, 
with the utmost graciousness, that she was much pleased 
to become acquainted with her. 

Afterwards Mrs. Langley and her daughter came up and 
claimed Mabel as an old friend,^ and just a minute or two 
later the good-natured baronet approached them, accom- 
panied by a decidedly handsome man, with an erect, 
gentlemanly bearing, courteous manner, and that indescrib- 
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able something which nsnally characterises the foscinating 
lady-killer — a sort of irresistible charm which acts as a 
spell upon those on whom its powerful inflaence is brought 
to bear, making them succumb to its nameless attractions, 
and unquestioningly obey their own blind impulses, in 
direct opposition to the dictates of reason and common- 
sense. 

This gentleman Sir Frederic briefly introduced to Mrs. 
Franklin's notice, by saying, *' Captain Elton tells me he 
has had the pleasure of meeting you before, my dear." 

" Yes, I have often seen him," replied Mabel, bowing 
slightly, while she fixed her eyes coldly and composedly 
upon the Captain's face, taking no apparent notice of his 
outstretched hand, and being, to all outward appearance, 
at least, utterly unconscious of the expression of intense 
interest with which he was regarding her. 

Mr. Franklin, who had been fmrtively watching her 
movements, turned away with an air of the greatest relief 
when he marked the calm, unruffled expression of her coun- 
tenance, and the almost queenly dignity of her manner, 
in thus receiving the advances of her quondam lover. 

A sudden flush overspread the Captain's cheek on meet- 
ing with this first decided rebuff; but he quickly re- 
covered himself sufficiently to address a few commonplace 
observations to her, and she replied in the briefest of 
monosyllables, without, however, appearing to take the 
slightest interest in what he said, but looking, on the con- 
trary, slightly bored. 

There was no mistaking the relieved expression of her 
countenance when she found herself presently addressed 
by Lord Cherton, who had been deputed to take her in to 
dinner; and during the somewhat protracted meal she 
never once glanced at Captain Elton, but seemed, on the 
contrary, rather inclined to ignore his presence altogether 
— a fact which was of itself very humiliating to so proud 
and self -conceited a man. 

Still, he could make every allowance for Mabel's feel- 
ings, as it was quite natund, he told himself, that she 
should even yet regard him with a certain amount of re- 
sentment — his own past treatment of her having been most 
nngentlemanly and dishonourable ; and, to do him justice, 
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he had the grace to feel somewhat ashamed of the part he 
had played in the matter of their short-lived engagement. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Franklin was probably the 
one who most deserves onr sympathy, his intense love for 
Mabel making him so keenly alive to anything and every- 
thing which conld in the slightest degree affect her com- 
fort or happiness, and he was really distressed to think 
that she should be thas suddenly exposed to the perilous 
influence of Captain Elton's presence. 

Daring the whole day his mind had been more or less 
exercised on this subject. Sometimes he ^ncied he ought 
to go boldly to his uncle, and give him plainly to under- 
stand that the Captain's presence among them just then 
would be disagreeable to himself and his wife ; and then 
again he felt that he could scarcely take so decided a step 
as that, without arousing the baronet's suspicions ; and, 
perhaps, lead to revelations which would be alike unfortu- 
nate for all parties. Besides, a moment's consideration 
served to show him the inexpediency, not to say impos- 
sibility, of attempting to prevent Captain Elton from pay- 
ing this promised visit, as he would at once comprehend 
the reason, and might even come to the flattering con- 
clusion that Mabel cared for him, and considered it 
better for her own peace of mind that they should not 
meet. 

After mentally weighing all the pro8 and cons therefore, 
Mr. Franklin finally decided that the only thing he could do 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case was to warn 
Mabel of the probable difficulties of her position, and in 
tiie event of her l^pearing disposed to allow matters to 
take their coarse, merely content himself with keeping a 
loving watch over her, whenever he could do so, without 
calling public attention to the fact, and being at hand to 
give her the benefit of his assistance and advice when she 
seemed in any way to stand in need of it. 

Not once, during the rest of the evening, did Captain 
Elton approach Mrs. Franklin, though he eyed her curi- 
ously from afar ; and when, as sometimes happened, he 
found himself sufficiently near to listen to scraps of her 
conversation with others, he did not scruple to take advan- 
tage of it — albeit, to all outward appearance, he was totally 
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oblivions of lier presence, and in no wise interested in any- 
thing she said or did. 

The next day, however, he proceeded warily to endea- 
vour to establish some kind of mutual understanding 
between them, but he could not boast of much success. 
Mabel did not certainly repulse him, neither did she, on 
the other hand, afford him the slightest encouragement. 
She listened to what he said with cool civility, answered 
him when an answer seemed necessary in quiet, matter- 
of-fact tones, which astonished him not a little, and alto- 
gether seemed, so far as he was concerned, quite a 
different person from the bright-tempered, enthusiastic girl 
to whom he had been, for a short season, the beau ideal of 
everything that was good and noble and maaly, in person, 
in mind, and in heart. 

Now, had he been the veriest stranger she could not 
have treated him in a more ceremonious and indifferent 
manner, or regarded him with less apparent attention. 

Even at the ball that night, she still contrived to keep 
him at a distance, although he made several attempts to 
induce her to break through the barriers of polite indif- 
ference which so effectually served to separate them, by 
trying first one experiment and then another, by way of 
taking her unawares, and leading her to say or do some- 
thing which would give him the opportunity he desired 
for putting matters upon an altogether different footing. 

Once he went deliberately up to her, and asked her if 
she would give him the next dance. 

" Thank you, no — I am engaged," she answered, in her 
coldest and most dignified tones. ^ 

*' And the one after that ? " he went on, with insinuating 
insistance. 

Her only answer was to hold up her card, so that he 
might satisfy himself that she was already fully provided 
with partners. 

" I see I am too late for most of the principal dances," 
he observed, with an air of disappointment ; " but there 
are still a few unoccupied lines below, if I might be 
allowed " 

" I shall stop dancing after I have kept my present 
engagements," replied Mabel, as she took the arm of a 
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gentleman who bad just come in search of her, and, with 
a slight inclination of her graceful head, she moved ancon- 
cemedly away, leaving the baffled Captain to gaze after 
her with anything but a pleasant expression upon his 
handsome countenance, while he registered a mental vow 
that he would never rest until he had succeeded in 
conquering her reserve, and making her regard him with 
very different sentiments from those which she at present 
entertained towards him. 

The very fact of her treating him so coldly made him all 
the more determined to recover her good opinion if he 
conld, and he devoted himself to the task with such energy 
and perseverance, and yet, withal, in so exceedingly 
cautious and indirect a fashion, that Mabel little suspected 
that every word he uttered was for a set purpose, every 
skilfully- veiled compliment he paid her had been previously 
prepared to suit the case, and his very looks studied, lest 
ne should fail in his efforts, and, by being too demon- 
strative and empresse, cause her to look upon him with 
suspicion instead of that confidence with which he was, 
above all things, anxious to inspire her. 

He took considerable pains, also, to ingratiate himself 
with Mr. Franklin ; but, although the latter made a point 
of treating him virith perfect civility, he never advanced a 
single step further in his intercourse with one whom he 
instinctively felt he could, under no circumstances, bring 
himself either to like or respect. 

Not one word of this, however, did he say to his wife. 
He was too high-minded a man to take any pleasure in 
pointing out the faults and failings of others, unless there 
was a good reason for doing so; and he would not 
unnecessarily call her attention to the various unpleasing 
traits which he, from time to time, discovered in Captain 
Elton's character, as he did not want to have the appear- 
ance of trying to prejudice her against him, or lead her in 
any way to suppose that he conld not thoroughly trust 
her. 

He was particularly careful, also, to leave her perfectly 
free and unfettered ; to show no signs of suspicion or mis- 
tmst, even when he saw her manner gradually undergoing 
a change, and the cold and distant attitudie ^\i^ \^^ %X> 
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first assumed towards the Captain giving place, by slow 
but sure degrees, to a more frajik and friendly spirit. He 
had warned her, and that, in his opinion, was enough ; he 
had told her that he was ready at any time to come 
forward and give every assistance in his power should she 
stand in need of it, and he felt that it would only show a 
want of confidence in her were he to attempt, ever so 
indirectly, to reproach her for thus, as it were, going over 
to the enemy. 

Perhaps one of Mr. Franklin's chief failings was pride ; 
not vanity or self-consciousness — ^which is often only 
another form of self-conceit. Of these he had not one 
particle ; it would have been far better for him if he had, 
as it might (if the principle holds good that the more a 
man appreciates himself the more he will be appreciated 
by others) have enabled him to come confidently forward, 
and stand side by side with Captain Elton, thinking less 
of his rival's mere personal attractions and more of bis 
own mental and moral qualifications, which certainly 
entitled him to a fiar higher stand than that occupied by 
this other and less intellectually-gifted man, whose super- 
ficial nature might so easily have been exposed by Mr. 
Franklin, had he chosen to enter the lists with him, and 
taken even the smallest amount .of pains to show his own 
infinite superiority over him in everything except some of 
those minor and external advantages which, while profess- 
ing so much, often mean so little. 

But Mabel's husband could not do this. He was too 
proud ; too thoroughly strict in his notions ; too sensitively 
alive to his own fancied deficiencies, to put forth the least 
effort towards making himself and his conduct appear in 
the most favourable light. All he did was to envelop 
himself in a cloud of dignified reserve, such as to a casual 
observer might have betokened apathetic indifEerence, but 
was in reality only a mask, assumed to hide the outward 
exhibition of those deeper feelings which were stirring in 
his heart. 

He could not, of course, always be at his wife's side — ^in 
fact, while the Christmas festivities lasted he saw scarcely 
anything of her. The only chance he had of a private 
interview was by trying to snatch a few minutes when she 
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was in ber dressing-room just before dinner ; bat be never 
took advantage of tbis nnless be bad sometbing particular 
to say to ber ; and as time passed on tbe state of semi- 
estrangement into wbicb tbej bad unfortunately drifted 
prevented tbem from bolding any intercourse witb eacb 
otber except on general and commonplace subjects. 

After nearly a f ortnigbt of ceaseless excitement —balls, 
dinner-parties, private tbeatricals, and otber quieter and 
more social gatberiugs — tbe party at Tiniey Park began 
gradually to diminisb, until tbere only remained balf-a- 
dozen people besides Mr. and Mrs. Franklin. 

Lady Mary Yentnor, Mr. Perceval, and Captain Elton 
were among tbe number of tbose wbo bad been invited to 
prolong tbeir visit; and after tbe departure of tbe otbers 
tbey were necessarily tbrown mucb more togetber tban 
had previously been tbe case. 

Mr. ibnnklin bad so well preserved bis secret tbat 
Mabel was not in tbe least aware of bis baving noticed, 
mucb less felt burt at, ber allowing tbe Captain to take up 
bis position as an old friend — albeit it was only, as it 
were, under protest tbat sbe did it— and it never once 
occurred U> ber to suppose tbat any possible barm could come 
of ber accepting certain small attentions from bim, especially 
as be continued to treat ber witb tbe utmost deference 
and respect, and contrived on every conceivable occasion 
to show ber, by words, looks, and manner, tbat be bad 
never ceased regretting tbe part be bad played witb 
regard to berself, and would give every tbing be possessed 
in tbe world could be only bope to obtain ber forgiveness 
and lead ber to look upon bim, for tbe time to come, in 
the light of a friend. 

Tbe first time be attempted to allude to tbe past Mabel 
was very indignant, and coldly refused to listen to bim ; 
whereupon be meekly submitted to ber decision, sighed, 
and looked unutterable things, and witb an air of the 
gpreatest dejection be left her, murmuring something about 
being grieved to annoy ber, and promising never to 
mention tbe subject again. 

And yet tbe very next day be made another effort in tbe 
same direction, only in a much more indirect and specious 
fashion, giving ber literally nothing to take hold of, and 
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yet succeeding in leaving the impression upon her mind 
tbat, altliongh be bad certainly been greatly to blame in 
tbe matter, be was, on tbe wbole, more to be pitied tban 
censured, as be bad all tbe time been acting at tbe 
instigation of some otber person. 

And Mabel — being totally unacquainted witb tbe ways 
of tbe world — never doubted tbat be spoke tbe trutb ; and 
as she noted bis gentle, deprecating manner, and listened 
to tbe melancboly cadence of bis voice, while proceeding 
to shift tbe blame and responsibility of all bis own short- 
comings and wrong-doings upon the shoulders of this 
unknown individual, she began almost unconsciously to 
regard him as an ill-used, persecuted, and sinned-against 
man. His darkly-suggestive hints were received without 
a question of their veracity, and though she could not 
attempt to follow him in all his fervid asseverations and 
labyrinthine explanations, she put tbat down rather to her 
own stupidity than his want of sincerity, and suffered her- 
self to be beguiled into the belief that, whatever he had 
done in tbe past, he was now heartily sorry for it, 
and truly in earnest in his desire to be permitted the 
chance of redeeming, so far as possible, his lost character. 

She was naturally of a singularly unsuspicious nature, 
and always ready to look upon the best side of things, 
and give people credit for meaning well whenever she 
found any reasonable grounds for supposing it; and to her 
unsophisticated mind it seemed only right and proper 
that, if Captain Elton really Imd repented of bis former 
conduct, she should endeavour to meet such repentance in 
a forgiving spirit, and try, by every means in her power, 
to get rid of all remaining traces of anger or resent- 
ment. 

As I have already mentioned, therefore, Mrs. Franklin 
gradually fell into the way of conversing with him without 
any of the dignified stiffness which marked her first recep- 
tion of him ; and though she felt that under no circum- 
stances could she ever again respect him a& she had once 
done (tbe idea of loving him never once entered her head, 
and, if it bad done so, she would have laughed it to scorn, 
so utterly changed were her feelings in this respect), she 
was yet so successful in her efforts to tolerate him, that 
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she almost deceived her husband into the firm conviction 
that the Captain was beginning to exercise his old sway 
over her, and that unless some prompt measures were taken 
for putting a stop to their intercourse the consequences 
might prove ruinous to them both. 

Day after day this impression grew stronger and 
stronger upon his mind, and although he tried hard, 
whenever he could do so vrithout appearing in the light of 
a jealous and exacting husband, to shield her from the 
other's too exclusive attention, he was really, in such a 
case as this, no match for the unscrupulous man, who 
prided himself on being thoroughly conversant with the 
intricacies of the female heart, and able to adapt himself 
to each varying mood and caprice by way of attaining his 
own ends. 

He found it a comparatively easy matter, therefore, 
quietly to set aside Mr. Franklin, whose proud, sensitive 
spirit scorned the idea of meeting him with his own wea- 
pons — scorned to have recourse to any underhand measures, 
any petty schemes and artifices to gain that which was 
otherwise denied him. 

He never blamed Mabel, however, for thus apparently 
preferring Captain Elton's society to his own, only sighed 
over the cruel fate which had urged him to expend the 
whole treasure of his heart's afEection upon a girl who had 
no power of loving him in return, and schooled himself to 
stand passively by and see her exposed to the fascinations 
of his handsome and attractive rival. 

At last, however, Mr. Franklin arrived at the conclusion 
that any further forbearance on his part would be merely 
a sign of weakness. 

He could not, of course, pretend to know what was pass- 
ing in his wife's mind, neither could he positively affirm, 
either from her manner or conversation, that the senti- 
ments she entertained towards the Captain were of such a 
nature as to render it actually unsafe for her to remain 
within reach of the seductive influence of his presence ; 
but he had no difficulty whatever in reading his— Captain 
Elton's — motives and intentions, and felt that some 
decided step must be taken in the matter. 

Having thus resolved, he called his uncle aside one 
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mominof, and gravely informed him that he should be 
under the necessity of returning at once to Loudon. 

The baronet stared at him in utter amazement, and 
loudly protested against his doing anything of the kind ; 
but the young man remained firm in his decision, though 
he could give no satisfactory reason for this sudden change 
in bis plans, except by the one vague word *' business." 

" Very well, then,'* said Sir Frederic, at last ; " if it is 
really important for you to go, I sappose I had better say 
no more on the subject." 

'' Thank you," replied his nephew, feeling gpreatly re- 
lieved at having got this part of his task accomplished so 
easily. 

'* There's one stipalation I must insist on making, how- 
ever," continued the baronet, after a moment*s considera- 
tion, '* and that is, that yon will promise me to get 
throagh your business as soon as possible, and then return 
to us again ; and in the meantime," he added, with the air 
of one making the most nataral proposition in the world, 
" Mabel can remain here." 

*' Mabel remain here ! and without me ? " exclaimed the 
other in a sharp, excited voice. " God forbid ! " 

** Why, what on earth is the matter ? " inquired Sir 
Frederic, gazing at him in unafEected surprise ; " is it 
possible," he went on slowly and reflectively, a sudden 
light breaking in upon his mind, as he caught sight of the 
shocked and startled expression of his grave, stem iace — 
*^ is it really possible that you can be jealous of Captain 
Elton ? " 

** Scarcely," was the answer, given in a low, harsh 
voice; ''still, there*s no use in putting temptation in 
people's way." 

He tried to assume a light and careless manner, but 
most miserably failed in the attempt. 

"Nonsense, my dear fellow," hastily responded the 
baronet ; " you little know your wife, if you think you've 
anything to fear from her. Depend upon it, her heart is 
in the right place," and he glanced meaningly at his 
nephew, who only shook his head, feeling at the moment 
as if he would not for the world have allowed him to sus- 
pect the state of things which existed between himself and 
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his wife, and yet was on the otber hand perfectly power- 
less to prevent him from suspecting anything he pleased. 

The old man regarded him attentively for the space of 
two or three minutes, and then he laughed a short dry 
laugh, as he turned towards him, and said significantly, 
" I'd just as soon doubt my wife as yours." 

*' I don't doubt her," indignantly answered Mr. Frank- 
lin. " I only " 

" To my mind it comes to pretty much the same thing," 
interrupted Sir Frederic, with a shrug. *' And I tell 
you what it is, Ernest," he proceeded, in slow, emphatic 
tones ; *' if I were you I would " 

But he was never allowed to finish his sentence, for at 
that very moment Mabel came into the library where they 
were sitting, looking very fair and sweet in her beauti- 
fully-fitting riding habit, and said, addressing her hus- 
band somewhat timidly, *' Are you going to ride with us, 
Ernest ? " 

"Yes, I'll be there in a minute," he answered, with 
rather a discomposed air ; then, turning to his uncle, he 
added hurriedly, ** We can settle everything when i come 
back." 

" Of course we can," assented the old man, following 
him to the door, and laying his hand kindly and im- 
pressively upou his arm. ** And do take my advice, 
Ernest" — tlus was said in an earnest, confidential tone 
— '* think the matter well over, and, whatever you do, 
don't make a fool of yourself." 

And with these uncomplimentary words ringing in his 
ears Mr. Franklin went on his way, v\(hile Sir Frederic, 
vrith an expression of unusual gravity on his good- 
natured face, repaired to his wife's sitting-room, for the 
purpose of reporting to her the substance of his conver- 
sation with his nephew, and consulting with her as to the 
proper course, under the circumstances, to be adopted. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A MAD GALLOP. 



*' It is in great dangers that we see great courage." 
'* Hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to virtue." 

On reaching the hall door, Mabel waited for her hnsband, 
and when he approached her, she turned with a half smile 
towards him, as if inviting him to come forward and help 
her to mount. 

Another moment, and he would have done so ; but while 
he hesitated — just long enough to wonder whether she 
would not really prefer to ride with some one else — 
Captain Elton had appeared on the scene, and coolly 
appropriated her, so that Mr. Franklin had the donbtf id 
satisfaction of seeing her the next minute sitting erect in 
the saddle, while the audacious Captain placed himself 
with the utmost sang froid at her side, and then looked 
complacently around him, and watched the proceedings of 
the others with a self-satisfied smile upon his lips, and a 
feeling of exultation at his heart, at having thus adroitly 
stepped forward and secured the prize, just at the very 
instant when — as his instinct rightly told him — her 
husband had been about to do so. 

Whatever Mr. Franklin's own ideas on the subject may 
have been, he was too thorough a gentleman to take i^* 
apparent notice of the other's strategic movement. He 
merely stepped back a pace, and with a pale, grave face, but 
his usual composed manner, held out his hand to Lady 
Mary Yentnor, who smilingly allowed him to mount her, 
greatly to the disgust of Mr. Perceval, who was obliged to 
fall back upon Miss Langley, a good-natured, but sHghtly 
insipid young lady, for whom he entertained a by-no- 
means exalted opinion ; while Mrs. Langley brought up 
the rear with another gentleman, the party being followed 
at a distance by Lady Mary's groom, whose services on 
these occasions she never by any chance dispensed with, 
probably from some vague, unacknowledged presentiment 
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that the accident which her friends were so fond of prog- 
nosticating would sooner or later come to pass, in which 
case old Dawson's experience would be invalaable, if not 
to herself, yet to some of her less fortunate companions. 

During the first half mile or so, Mr. Franklin proved 
himself a very dull companion, but after awhile he exerted 
himself to talk. 

He felt more satisfied in his mind now that he had 
really announced to Sir Frederic his intention of leaving 
the Park, and was less inclined to grudge Captain Elton 
the pleasure of Mabel's society, as it would, he fondly hoped, 
be the last time for many a long day that she would find 
herself in the same position as that she at present occupied. 

For some time past Lady Mary had had a sort of intuitive 
perception that all was not right with her two friends, and 
she had often been sorely puzzled to account for the pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Franklin's manner towards his young wife. 

She plainly perceived that his pride, to say nothing of 
any deeper f eeliug, was often wounded by Mabel's apparent 
preference for Captain Elton's society ; but she also saw 
that, quite unconsciously, he had himself been doing his 
veiy best to encourage their intimacy, by allowing them 
to be thrown so constantly together, while he, acting up 
to his own preconceived, but overstrained ideas of morbid 
delicacy and ultra- sensitiveness, stood aloof, and tacitly 
g^ve his sanction to that of which he in his heart dis- 
approved most strongly. 

Her ladyship had noticed the keen look of disappoint- 
ment which swept over his countenance when the Captain 
came forward on this occasion, and took up his post at 
Mabel's side ; and she noticed, too, how often and vristfully 
he gazed after her graceful figure, as she and her com- 
panion rode some few yards ahead of them, and what a 
melancholy expression came into his eyes as he did so, and 
she good-naturedly tried to divert his mind by introducing 
such topics of conversation as she thought would be most 
likely to interest him. 

Mrs. Franklin, meanwhile, was very silent and distrait. 
She had been hurt at her husband's unintentional neglect, 
and the more she pondered over it, the less was she able 
to understand its cause. It was not the first time she had 
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fancied of late that lie had changed towards her ; become 
far more cold and ceremonious, more reserved and im- 
penetrable, more guarded in all that he said and did, and 
far less anxioos than he had formerly been to ¥mi her 
confidence and encoorage her to tell him what was passing 
in her mind. 

As a natural consequence, her manner underwent a 
similar change to his own. When he was cold, she could 
not possibly be anything else! When he lapsed into a 
state of apparent indifference, it was almost too much to 
expect that she should manifest any particular warmth of 
feeling ; and so in this instance, however vexed she may 
have been at what seemed to her his non-appreciation of 
her company, she would not, on any account, have allowed 
him even to be cognisant of the fact that she had observed, 
much less resented, his having thus neglected to take 
advantage of the opening which she had purposely given 
him, for enabling lum to have a little quiet conversation 
with her. 

Captain Elton watched the fluctuations which passed 
over her expressive countenance with anything but a satis- 
ded air, and after a few moments' silence he remarked in- 
differently, but narrowly watching her as he spoke, " Your 
husband and Lady Mary Ventnor appear to get on wonder- 
fully well together." 

" Do they ? '* replied Mabel, somewhat absently. 

" Yes ; judging from their cheerful voices, I should say 
they must be on the best of terms with each other," re- 
turned her companion, twisting slightly round in the 
saddle, for the ostensible purpose of observing their move- 
ments. 

" Lady Mary is always very nice and pleasant," was the 
simple rejoinder. 

" Mr. Franklin seems to find it so, at any rate," said the 
Captain, with a short, significant laugh. 

" Why should he not ? " demanded Mabel, eyeing him in 
some astonishment. 

*' Well— she's certainly not my style," musingly answered 
her companion ; " still," with a slight gesture of disdain, 
•* tastes differ — only it's odd that he should not have found 
out her merits before." 
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" What do you mean ? " cried Mabel, rather sharply. 
'* It seems to me that you are talking great nonsense.'* 

"Am I? well, perhaps so," he answered lightly. 
** Suppose, therefore, we change the subject." And with a 
smile and a shrug, he proceeded to talk of something else. 

" Mr. Chelmsford was telling me something about you 
this morning," said Mabel, turning suddenly towards him 
with a little look of interest, during a pause in the conver- 
sation. 

<' And what may that have been P " he demanded sus- 
piciously. 

" He said you were going to be married very soon. Is 
that true?" 

" The meddling idiot ! " This was Captain Elton's 
mental apostrophe ; aloud he said, " Yes ; " and a passion- 
ate light sprang into his eyes, while his cheeks paled 
visibly. ** More's the pity ! " 

" To Miss Danvers , is it not ? " pursued Mabel, in utter 
unconsciousness of the tide of emotion which her simple 
words had stirred within him. 

" Yes," he answered again, in a voice of concentrated 
self-scorn. " I believe so." 

" You believe so," was Mabel's wondering reply ; " isn't 
that rather a strange way of speaking ? " 

" It would be stranger still if I were to pretend to go 
into raptures over a thing that I am looking forward to 
with precisely the same amount of pleasure as a condemned 
Griminal regards the idea of his approaching execution," 
was the gloomily-significant retort. 

" You surely can't care much about your intended wife, 
or you would never speak like that," said Mabel, with an 
air of considerable mystification. 

" Care about her ! " he bitterly repeated. " 1*11 tell you 
the plain truth ! I care for her just a hundred times less 
than that flower," pointing to one which Mrs. Franklin was 
at that moment wearing. 

" Oh, Captain Elton, what a dreadful thing to say ! '* she 
exclaimed, in accents of unfeigned dismay; **it's not 
right," she added indignantly, while a flush of vexation 
appeared on her cheeks ; '^ besides, if you really feel like 
that, you ought not to marry her at all." 
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" What else is there left for me ? " he returned, in 
moody, dejected tones ; " all along I have been the yictim 
of circumstances ; and now " a hopeless gesture com- 
pleted the sentence. 

" What is Miss Danvers like ? " inquired Mabel, trying 
with womanly tact to give another and less personal turn 
to the conversation. 

" Well, she's nearly double your age, has got a little 
temper of her own, and is as ugly as sin ! " This was the 
Captain's more forcible than polite summing-up of his 
intended wife's attractions. 

" What could have made you choose a person like that ?** 
said Mrs. Franklin, opening her eyes in incredulous sur- 
prise. " Oh, I beg your pardon," she went on, with a 
scornful curl of her lip, while her voice took a sarcastic 
tone, " I forgot one thing ! you probably omitted to men- 
tion her chief recommendation ! I suppose there is no end 
to her wealth." 

" Don't be hard upon me, Mabel •" it was the first 

time he had ventured to address her thus, but in the ex- 
citement of the moment the old familiar name came to his 
lips. Then seeing her draw hyself somewhat haughtily 
up, while she regarded him wirh a cold, displeased look, 
he went on penitently, *' I know I have no right to speak 
to you like this, or expect you to take the slightest degree 
of interest in me after what has occurred ; but if you only 
knew the extent of my misery even you would pity me ! 
Only fancy my being tied to a woman like that," he con- 
tinued with a shudder of disgust, "and for life.'* 

" I really don't see that you deserve to be pitied," can- 
didly avowed Mabel; "it is your own act and. deed, you 
know ; and, after all," she added, with what appeared to 
him something like a covert sneer, " you can't get every thmg^ 
I suppose." 

" Ah, when I think of the happiness that might have 
been mine, but for my own accursed folly," he exclaimed 
hoarsely, " it almost maddens me ! " 

So far he was sincere in his lamentations. He had loved 
Mabel quite as deeply as it was possible for him to love 
any one except himself, and it had been a positive trial to 
him to give her up on discovering the very small amount 
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of fortone which she possessed, and the stringent way in 
which it was settled upon herself. 

''There is no use in sentimentalising about the past," 
observed Mabel, in rather a kinder tone, as she noted his 
agitation ; '' depend npon it, it will all turn ont for the 

D6Sb* 

" I don't agree with you," he retorted very bitterly ; 
'' so far as I am concerned, there is no best in the matter ; 
and as for you," he went on, his voice taking a tender, 
pathetic tone, " I am certain I could have made you happy 
— at any rate, I should never have neglected you as Mr. 
Franklin does." 

" Who says he neglects me ? '* demanded Mabel, in 
eager, hurried tones, while her eyes flashed, and her face 
flushed angrily. " Ah ! it*s just because you don't know 
him," she proceeded in a quieter tone, " that you speak 
like that ; he's one of the best and noblest of men ; and 

I " she stopped abruptly and pressed her quivering 

lips together, while a softer light came into her eyes, and 
a curious little smile lighted up her whole countenance. 

"Well, he, at all events, ought to be satisfied," sighed 
the other, with a strangely significant shake of the head. 

'' What makes yon. suppose he is not satisfied ? " asked 
Mrs. Franklin, in a low, unsteady voice. 

'' Pardon me, it is no business of mine to express an 
opinion on the subject," replied Captain Elton, with 
feigned reluctance. " I assure you, I would not for the 
world say a word to pain you ; and besides, I may be 
wrong, you know." 

Then he made a pretence of wishing to draw her atten- 
tion to something elsa 

" What is it that you suspect, then ?" said Mabel, coming 

I)ersist6ntly back to the point ; " do you think " she 

paused, not quite knowing how to frame the question, 
while a perplexed pucker appeared on her forehead. 

" I may do Mr. Franklin injustice, you know," was the 
hypocritical response ; " and then again, it is quite pos- 
sible, as you have just reminded me, that I do not rightly 
understand his character, and what seems to me, there- 
fore, to savour strongly of premeditated neglect and 
inditterence, may in reality mean something widely 
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different; while his apparent cheerfidness when in the 
society of others " 

*^ What others ? " demanded Mabel, and there was a 
ring of pain in her voice, which he could not &ul to 
detect. 

" Well, Lady Mary Ventnor, for instance ; he can be gay 
enongh with her." 

The words were spoken with snch slow, deliberatiye 
meaning, that they came with a sndden shock to Mabel's 
mind, and in the intense surprise and consternation of the 
moment, she allowed the reins to fall from her hand, while 
she stared straight in front of her, like one who had been 
suddenly turned to stone. 

In an instant Captain Elton had taken in the situation, 
and leaning forward he laid his hand, quick as thought, on 
her horse's neck, gathered up the reins, and, with a swift, 
sympathetic glance, gave them once more into her keeping. 
But the mischief was already done ; a strong wind hap- 
pened to be blowing at the time, and as the reins flapped 
wildly to and fro they irritated the horse, who was unusually 
fresh that day owing to his having been confined to the 
stables the preceding one, which was Sunday, and while 
still smarting under this irritation, the unearthly screech 
of a railway whistle suddenly brought matters to a crisis, 
by making the confused animal dash forward like one 
possessed, leaving the other horses far behind, while his 
poor, bewildered rider grew every moment more and more 
faint and dizzy as she found herself carried breathlessly 
on, past trees and hedges and landmarks of all kinds, 
wholly unable to check his mad career, or see any way of 
extricating herself from her perilous position. 

" She will never be able to keep her seat,'* muttered the 
Captain, as he looked frantically about him for some 
inspiration which should point out to him the best way of 
proceeding to the rescue. 

Almost before the words were uttered, Mr. Franklin had 
dashed passed him, with a white determined face, and lips 
rigidly locked together; and leaping over the nearest 
hedge, he pursued his way at a hard gallop, across the 
fields. 

His intimate knowledge of the surrounding country 
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enabled him to judge pretty accaratelj as to the coarse 
which the runaway steed would most likely take. 

He rightly conjectured that, instead of branching off 
into the usual turnpike road, the frenzied animal would go 
blindly on, turning neither to the right nor left, and, as 
this conviction forced itself upon his mind, he became 
conscious of a feeling of sickening apprehension — a vague, 
nameless sense of terror, such as caused the pulsation of 
his heart to stand still, and a sensation of numbness to 
creep over him, which threatened for the moment to deprive 
him of the power of hastening to his wife's assistance. 

A mist came before his eyes, and he literally reeled in 
the saddle, while the awful possibility stood out clear and 
distinct before his mental vision that he might be too late 
to save her ! 

And from what P 

Not merely did she run the risk of being thrown, and 
perhaps dragged helplessly along, mangled and suffering, 
though even that would have been enough to make his 
blood run cold, but there was another and more certain 
danger that must, unless she should be rescued in time, 
inevitably lead to a fatal result. 

It was this harrowing thought which brought so ghastly 
a hue to Mr. Franklin's countenance, and almost had the 
effect of completely paralysing his faculties. 

He knew that if Mabel's horse kept straight on. instead 
of diverging to the right, it would bring them at 
length to a narrower and more unfrequented road, which 
would, in its turn, lead to a wild, grass-grown path, termi- 
nating in a long- neglected quarry, whose precipitous sides 
would afford no manner of escape, either for horse or rider f 

Only for an instant, however, did he allow himself to be 
thus overcome; and then, rousing all his energies, he 
brought his strong will resolutely to bear upon every 
obstacle which threatened to stand in his way, and rode 
furiously on, over hedges and ditches, and all sorts of 
apparently impracticable barriers, until at last, having 
taken the highest leap of all, he foand himself and his 
horse safely landed on the other side of a strongly- 
barred gate, within half-a-dozen yards of the dangerous 
quarry! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN UNEXPECTED PROPOSAL. 

" Hearts good and tme 
Have wishes few." 

*^ Unity of feelings and affections is the strongest relationship. '^ 

Was he in time ? 

This was the qnestion which Mr. Franklin wished, yet 
feared to ask, when he opened his eyes after taking that 
last fearf al leap. 

It was answered without a moment's delay. He had 
only jnst time to dismount, and place himself right in the 
middle of the deserted pathway, when Mabel's horse came 
tearing np, evidently bent on the destruction both of 
himself and his rider. 

One glance showed the anxious husband that, so &r, 
she was safe, and this fact nerved him to put forth all his 
remaining strength to avert the threatened catastrophe. 

To say that Mabel was frightened, would convey no 
adequate impression of what she really felt. 

She was hklf dead with fear and fatigue ; and the only 
wonder was, how she could possibly have retained her 
seat so long. Fortunately, however, she had not realised 
the full extent of her danger, until she saw the yawning 
chasm within a few yards of her. 

Then she gave utterance to a stifled cry, but it was 
quickly exchanged for an exclamation of delight, as a 
strong hand was suddenly laid upon the reins, which in 
her terror she had long ago dropped, and her errant steed 
forced back with such energy that his headlong course 
was abruptly checked, and she instinctively recognised the 
joyful fact that she was saved ! 

'' Can you manage to dismount P " asked Mr. Franklin, 
in a low, constrained voice, as he still held back the restive 
animal ; " I dare Dot let go yet." 

With some difficulty Mabel did contrive to scramble 
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down ; bnt she was dreadfully shaken, and looked jost as 
if she were on the point of fainting. 

" Thank God ! " fervently ejacnlated Mr. Franklin, on 
seeing her reach the gronnd in safety. " Is that yon, 
Dawson ? " he added, with a sigh of relief as the old 
groom came np to them at that moment, having followed 
him as closely as he conld. 

" Yes, sir ; and my lady's not far behind," he answered, 
relieving him from the charge of the horse. " I'm afraid 
yon have not altogether escaped, sir," he went on, in a 
voice of grave concern, as he noticed a spasm of pain sud- 
denly contracting the gentleman's face as he made a sndden 
movement with his right arm. 

" Oh, what is it P" cried Mabel, who had been languidly 
leaning against a tree, but now raised her eyes and fixed 
them inquiringly upon her husband's face. 

*' It's not worth troubling about," he answered, trying 
hard to make light of it; but his white face belied his 
words. *' A broken arm is soon mended, you know," and 
he smiled faintly. 

" Here's my lady ! she'll know what's best to be done," 
said the old man, looking immensely relieved when his 
mistress presently made her appearance upon the scene. 

She understood at a glance the exact state of things, 
and with her usual promptitude set herself to the task of 
trying to make them as comfortable as was, under the 
circumstances, possible. 

** I've sent Captain Elton back for the carriage," she 
explained, going up to Mabel, and regarding her with a 
look of loving sympathy which she was too thoroughly 
exhausted either to respond to or resent; ''and he is 
coming to let us know when it arrives." 

"Never mind me," she hurriedly whispered, as she sank 
wearily down upon the trunk of a fallen tree, " think of 
him," and she pointed with a gesture of despair towards 
her husband. 

"All right, dear," was the encouraging assurance; 
" Dawson shall go and look for a doctor." Thus saying, 
she went over to the old man, and after exchanging a few 
words with him, she returned to Mabel's side and said 
cheerfully, *' There is a farmhouse, it seems, close at hand, 

n—'L ^ 
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80 that onr best plan will be, directly Mr. Perceval 
oomes,'* glancing around her somewhat impatiently as 
she spoke, '* to try and get Mr. Franklin there without 
delay." 

A minnte or two later he arrived, and having hastily dis- 
mounted, he joined the little group, and gazed from one to 
the other with an anxious, concerned look. 

'* I am afraid you are too much hurt to walk even a 
short distance," he observed, after attentively scanning 
Mr. Franklin's countenance. 

^'No," he replied, rousing himself from the state of 
semi-abstraction into which he had fallen ; " if you will 
give me your arm I think I can manage it. But what," 
he added, struck with a sudden thought, ''is to become 
of Mrs. Franklin ? " 

" Lady Mary will remain with her until I return," an- 
swered Mr. Perceval, glancing suggestively at her ; " the 
most important thing at present is to get you attended 
to." 

Mr. Franklin made no further resistance, but suffered 
himself to be conducted along the grass-grown road, until 
they presently reached a narrow footpath, which led them 
to the back entrance of the farmhouse of which Lady Mary 
had spoken. 

There they met with every attention from the farmer s 
hospitable wife, and the injured man was speedily conveyed 
to a sofa ; but before Mr. Perceval had time to administer 
the stimulant which they had lost no time in procuring for 
him, Mr. Franklin had fainted, the acute pain, added to 
the exertion of walking in his present shaken condition, 
having proved too much for him. 

Dawson rode ofE in haste for the nearest surgeon, and 
was fortunate in finding him within half a mile of the. 
Quarry Farm, so that he lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons. 

To his skilful care, therefore, Mr. Perceval consigned 
the young squire (as Mr. Franklin was called by the good- 
natured farmer, who had hastened to ofEer his services 
on hearing of the accident), himself returning to the 
spot where he had left the two ladies. 

They were still there ; Lady Mary, kind and sympathetic, 
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with her arm thrown protectingly ronnd Mabel, who had 
every appearance of having only just recovered from a 
slight attack of hysterics. 

" There, dear, yon will be better now 1 " said her lady- 
ship, gently and soothingly, as she rose from the seat she 
had been occupying beside her, on getting sight of Mr. 
Perceval's approaching figare. 

He smiled as he came np to them, and offering Mabel 
his hand, said cheerfully, " Now, Mrs. Franklin, you must 
let me see what I can do for you." 

'' Thank you," she answered, looking gratefully up at 
him through her tears ; '' I should like to go to my hus- 
band." 

^* At present he is in better hands even than yours, I 
suspect," replied Mr. Perceval, in a tone intended to set 
her fears at rest regarding him ; " I mean the doctor's." 

" Where is he ? " asked Mabel, with a little gasp. 

*' Comfortably established on a horsehair- sofa in Mrs. 
Brown's best parlour," was the brief rejoinder. " I am 
afraid it's rather hard upon you asking you to walk," he 
went on in a difEerent tone, gazing perplexedly into the 
pale, worn face, '* but if you could manage to get so far 
as the ^rm, we shall probably find the carriage there, 
and " 

"Yes, yes; I am quite able to walk," she answered, 
with feverish anxiety, as she took his ofEered arm. 

" I wonder what we are to do about the horses," de- 
liberated Mr. Perceval. ** I suppose it will be quite safe 
to leave them here ? " He glanced inquiringly at Lady 
Mary as he spoke, and she answered the look by saying 
hastily, " Never mind the horses, Mr. Perceval. Dawson 
will be here presently, and in the meantime I will re- 
main." 

" Are you not afraid ? " he asked dubiously. 

" Not I ! " she exclaimed, with a little laugh. ** Victor 
and I," glancing proudly at her horse, ** would be a match 
for the whole country side." 

" Be it so then," returned Mr. Perceval, after an instant's 
consideration ; ** I shall not be gone more than a few 
minutes;** and he disappeared with his trembling com- 
panion. 
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When tbej reached the honse they found, as he had ex- 
pected, that a carriage from the Park had arrived, and in 
it was Mrs. Langlej, with plenty of shawls and wraps, 
ready to take charge of Mrs. Franklin, and see her safely 
home. Having placed her, therefore, in the elder lady's 
charge, Mr. Perceval hastened back to Lady Mary, who 
had once more seated herself npon the fallen tree, and 
was waiting with exemplary patience for his retnm. 

*' Do yon know yon have shown great presence of mind, 
and altogether acted most conrageoosly to-day ? ** he 
abruptly inquired of her, as he stood for a moment looking 
thoughtfully down upon her. 

** No," she answered, a slight flush coming to her usually 
colourless cheeks. '^ I am not conscious of having done 
anything to be proud of." 

" Not one woman in a thousand would have dreamt of 
following Mr. Franklin when he set ofE in that mad 
fashion," he quietly observed. " Even I, fearless rider as 
I am generally supposed to be, was almost appalled by the 
various obstacles which came in my way." 

** I was in a terrible fright," she confessed, somewhat 
shudderingly, *'as it seemed such a chance whether he 
would be in time to save her. He will never be able to 
abase my horses again," she went on, in a lighter tone ; 
** for it is my firm belief that he would have certainly 
failed in the attempt had he been mounted on his own.'' 

** I was just wondering how it was he happened to be 
riding one of your thoroughbreds instead of the horse he 
usually rides," thoughtfully remarked Mr. Perceval. 

" It was just a chance," she explained ; *' at least *' — 
correcting herself — ** so I thought at the time ; now, 
however, I am inclined to look upon it as a special Provi- 
dence. Just before we started it was discovered that Mr. 
Franklin's horse had suddenly become lame, so old Dawson 
suggested he should take out this one instead." 

"It was indeed a most fortunate occurrence," argued 
Mr. Perceval, with a curious little smile, " and one which 
will have the efEect of transforming you into a regular 
heroine." 

^* Are you laughing at me ? " she asked, impulsively ; 
" do you disapprove of my " 
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'* Far from it," he interrapted, slowly and significantly ; 
'* my feelings toward you are of a very different nature. 
I admire and respect you more than any woman I ever 
met; and" — ^here he hesitated for a moment, while a 
sadden, eager light came into his eyes — '^ Lady Mary, will 
you be my wife ? " 

This question, coming upon her, as it did, all unawares, 
startled her fjpmewhat, and made her hesitate before 
answering incoherently, ''I never thought of such a 
thing; it is all so strange and sudden, and — ^to tell you 
the truth," she added frankly, while her eyes fell under 
the embarrassing consciousness that he was regarding her 
every expression with concentrated anxiety, ''I had quite 
made up my mind to remain unmarried ; I am not young, 
you know — nearly thirty- three " 

^ And I am thirty-six," he quietly interpolated. 

" Then again, I am very fond of having my own way,*' 
she went on musingly. 

" And so am I," was the expressive rejoinder ; " I hope, 
therefore, you will, for this once, at least, allow me to 
carry my point ; " here he leant forward, took her hand, 
and waited anxiously for her reply. 

'' But you forget that until lately we were total 
strangers to each other," she feebly objected. 

'' Well, as to that, I feel as if I had k^own you all your 
life," he answered quickly, *' and with regard to yourself, 
I must confess I had hoped that you had learnt, even in 
this short time, to regard me with something like confi- 
dence, and " 

** Indeed you are right," she assented warmly ; '^ I do 
trust you most thoroughly." 

" Thank you for that ; " and a very frank and pleasant 
smile came to Mr. Perceval's lips, while he held her hand 
with a closer pressure. '* You will, I am sure, do me the 
justice to believe," he continued earnestly, " that unless I 
really thought I could make you happy I would never 
have asked you to become my wife. For some time I 
wavered, not because I doubted my own feelings (my very 
first interview with you settled that matter), but because 
1 had always shrunk from the idea of marrjring an 
heiress I I would a thousand times rather, if I had the 
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choice, have mj wife dependent upon me for eyerything, 
instead of discovering, what I very mnch fear will be the 
case, that her fortune is quite equal to, if it does not 
exceed, my own." 

** What a pity ! " observed Lady Mary, a demure smile 
playing over her face ; *' I am really a&aid," she added, 
in tones of afEected commiseration, *^ that even to please 
you I cannot ofEer to descend into the ipaceful yale of 
poverty ; so that if you make this an indispensable condi- 
tion, I shall be obliged to decline the honour, which other- 
wise I might have been proud to accept." 

** But, my darling, I don't," was the energetic response ; 
"so as you give me yourself that is all I care for ; you can 
do what you like with your wretched money ! keep it or 
throw it away, it's all one to me — only say that you will 
be my wife." 

"Very well," she replied, in simple, matter-of-fact 
tones ; " if you are content to take me just as I am, I will 
not be the one to object." 

" I am content, and more than content ! " said the 
accepted lover, and with a fervent ejaculation of delight 
he stooped down and kissed her. 

"And now that this momentous business is settled ! " 
exclaimed Lady Mary, after a pause, assuming a light and 
playful tone by way of hiding those deeper feelings which 
had been awakened within her, "we must think of others. 
Can 1 be of any use to Mr. Franklin ? " 

" No, dear, I think not," was the reflective reply; "your 
best plan will be to return to the Park with Dawson, while 
I go back to the farm and see how matters are going on 
with our poor friend ; and directly the doctor gives us 
permission to move him, I will accompany him home In 
the meantime, you will be able to comfort his wife, and so 
far set Sir Frederic's mind at ease regarding him." 

"You do not anticipate any serious results ? " questioned 
the lady, somewhat anxiously. 

" No ; but the arm is fractured in more than one place, 
I'm afraid," he answered, with a half shake of the head. 
" I can't imagine how it happened." 

" Poor fellow ! I am very sorry for him," said Lady 
Mary, compassionately ; " and for Mabel too." 
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** Do yon approve of my saggesfcion ? " ioqiiired Mr. 
Perceval, pointing smilingly at Dawson, who had been 
lingering in the distance apparently anxions, and yet not 
liking, to pnt a stop to the conversation. 

" Yes, I think yon are most kind and thoughtful,'* was 
the appreciative response, as she slowly lifted her habit 
and walked over to the place where her horse was 
standing. 

" I am very happy ! " he answered, in a low, significant 
tone ; and Lady Mary went on her way with a glow at her 
heart and a light in her eyes, feeling as if a new world of 
pleasure had suddenly been opened up before her, and 
that her hitherto somewhat solitary life would now 
become brightened and beautified by the love and com- 
panionship of one who — unlike certain of her other pro- 
fessed admirers — had sought her for herself and not for 
the sake of what she had ! 

When she arrived at the Park, she found Mabel sitting 
in the drawing - room looking exceedingly pale and 
anxious, but obstinately bent on resisting I^bdy Franklin's 
entreaties that she would go to her own room and he 
down. 

Mrs. Langley had had a good deal of difficulty in 
persuading her to leave the Quarry Farm, as she wanted 
to remain there so as to be at hand in case her husband 
wanted anything, and it was not until Captain Elton had 
brought the doctor out to speak to her, and she learnt 
from his lips that Mr. Franklin must not on any account 
be disturbed just then, that she finally agreed to fall in 
with their wishes, and suffered herself to be comfortably 
ensconced in the luxurious carriage which had been .sent 
to fetch her, and return without any further delay to 
Tinley Park. 

Mr. Franklin had fainted for the second time during the 
painful process of examiifing into the extent of his 
injuries and setting the arm; but Mr. Morgan did not 
inform Mabel of that fact. He merely told her that he 
could not allow his patient to be in any way excited, and 
that it would be far better for her to leave him in his care 
for the present, promising her, at the same time, that he 
wonld himself call at the Park within the next few hours, 
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for the purpose of letting her know bow her husband was 
going on, and what arrangements seemed best to be made 
with regard to him. 

It was this which acooonted for Mrs. Franklin's reluct- 
ance to leave the drawing-room, as she naturally wished to 
be at hand in the event of the doctor fulfilling his promise, 
and her own utter weariness and aching limbs were almost 
forgotten in the intense anxiety she felt about this husband 
of hers, who had so gallantly come to her aid, and rescued 
her from what must otherwise have proved certain 
destruction. 

'' I wish you would help me to persuade Mabel to go to 
her own room and rest, my dear," said Lady Franklin, 
drawing ^ady Mary Yentnor aside, and addressing her in 
a confidential undertone soon after she made her appear- 
ance. ^* I can plainly see that she is quite unfit to remain 
up, and yet nothing I can say will convince her that she 
ought to take my advice." 

** I will do my best," was the simple reply ; " but if you 
have failed there's not much chance of my succeeding, I 
should fear." 

However, she lost no time in making the attempt. 

" Would you mind coming upstairs with me, Mabel ? " 
she said, going quietly over to her, and speaking in a 
matter-of-fact tone. *' I want to speak to you." 

" Can you not say it now ? " she asked, indifEerently. 

" Well, dear, the fact is I want you to lie down for half- 
an-hour, so that you may be ready to see the doctor 
when he calls." 

''But I am so afraid of missing him," she answered, 
with an objective shake of the head. 

" There's no fear whatever of that," confidently rejoined 
Lady Mary ; '* he cannot possibly be here for at least a 
couple of hours, and when he does come he will probably 
be accompanied by Mr. FrankKn himself." 

'' Do you think so ? " exclaimed Mabel, with a sudden 
look of interest. 

** Yes ; Mr. Perceval is with him, you know, and he told 
me to ask Sir Frederic to send one of the carriages for him 
in two or three hours' time, so that if the doctor gives his 
permission he can be moved at once." 
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*' Will you let me know when he comes ? " asked Mabel, 
half rising from her seat, and then falling back again from 
sheer exhaustion. 

** Of course I will,*' cheerfully responded her ladyship ; 
while Captain Elton hastened forward and offered Mabel 
his arm. 

Mechanically she took it, and allowed him to assist her 
to the door of her own room. 

When there, she turned and looked at him for a moment 
in a dazed, bewildered fashion, murmuring almost inaudi- 
bly a word or two of thanks ; but as her eye lighted on 
Lady Mary, who had followed them, and now came 
forward with the intention of seeing her comfortably 
established either in bed or on the sofa, she gave a slight 
shiver, and wavinij: her back with a hasty, repellent 
gesture, she hurriedly entered the apartment, and uncere- 
moniously closed the door, almost in her face. 

A surprised, concerned look came to Lady Mary's iace 
as she witnessed this strangely significant movement ; but 
after a little consideration she came to the conclusion that 
the poor thing was not really conscious of what she was 
doing, and only wanted to show her that she wished to be 
alone. 

But Captain Elton was better informed on the subject. 

He plamly perceived that in the danger and excitement 
which followed so closely upon the artful insinuations he 
had thrown out with regard to Mr. Franklin's presumable 
intimacy with his old friend, Mabel had entirely forgotten 
it, until the Captain's own presence in conjunction with 
that of Lady Mary had suddenly reminded her of it ; and 
a smile of malicious satisfaction lighted up his face as he 
noted the effect which his words had produced upon her 
sensitive mind. 

Not that he had even the smallest grudge against Lady 
Mary. On the contrary, he rather liked her. Still he was 
too thoroughly selfish to think of her — all he wanted at 
present was to wean Mabel's heart gradually bat surely 
from her husband, to make her look upon him in another 
and less reverential light ; and having once accomplished 
this, the rest, he told himself, would be comparatively 
easy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A MIDNIGHT VISITANT. 

" Love gives iteelf, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sonnd betrays 
Its deep impassioned gaze. 

" It comes — ^the beantifnl, the firee. 
The crown of all humanity, — 
In silence and alone^ 
To seek the elected one." 

Towards evening Mr. Franklin was brought home ; but, 
notwithstanding Mabel's wishes to the contrary, she found 
herself literally compelled to remain in her own room, as 
her hesui ached fearfully, and when once she had — at the 
suggestion of the maid, whom Lady Mary had lost no time 
in sending to her after her own abrupt dismissal — laid it 
on the pillow she felt quite unequal to the task of raising 
it again. 

She passed rather a restless night, but fell towards morn- 
ing into a refreshing sleep, from which she did not awake 
until the breakfast hour was long past ; and having hastily 
partaken of some tea and toast, she rose and proceeded 
with the duties of her toilette. 

Almost before she was dressed Lady Franklin came to 
her room, and informed her that Mr. Morgan had not yet 
visited his patient, but that he might be expected to 
appear any moment. 

Hearing this, Mabel resolved on remaining upstairs until 
he should arrive. She felt very nervous and uncomfort- 
able, being most anxious on the one hand to find out how 
her husband really was, and yet not wishing to draw the 
attention of others to the fact, lest they should discover how 
strangely she was situated with regard to him. 

As the time passed on she stationed herself at the 
window of her dressing-room, which commanded a full 
view of the long avenue, and when she at length descried 
the doctor's carriage approaching, she was conscious of a 
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slight senflation of relief, as she knew that she should not 
be kept mnoh longer in her present state of saspensa . 

Presently she heard a rapid footstep pass her door 
and enter the adjoining room, and almost immediately 
afterwards she went ont into the wide corridor, where she 
hovered restlessly about, now seating herself on one of the 
low, cushioned window seats, now pacing noiselessly up and 
down the carpeted floor ; while she waited with the greatest 
anxiety for the doctor to make his reappearance. 

It seemed hours to her, but was in reality not more than 
ten minutes, before he came out of her husband's room, 
accompanied by Sir Frederic, who greeted her kindly, 
said a few pleasant, reassuring words to her, and then, 
seeing her pale, agitated face, he considerately left her 
alone with the doctor. 

"How is Mr. Franklin ? '' this was her first eager in- 
quiry, as she went close up to Mr. Morgan and gazed 
anxiously into his face. 

" Well, he's rather inclined to be feverish this morning, 
and requires to be kept as quiet as possible," he replied, 
taking her offered hand, and speaking in a voice of pro- 
fessional gravity ; " still, on the whole, he is decidedly 
better than I expected to find him." 

" Do you think I might go in and see him ? " inquired 
Mabel, somewhat hesitatingly. 

*' Certainly," he answered, feeling, it must be confessed, 
slightly surprised at the question. " Why not ? " 

" I was i^raid whether it might hurt him," she replied, 
in slow, museful tones. 

** There's no fear of that, I should say," returned Mr. 
Morgan, looking at her with a half smile ; " the very first 
question he asked me when I entered his room was about 
you." 

A little flush of pleasure came into Mabel's face as she 
heard this, and as soon as Mr. Morgan had taken leave of 
her, promising to call again that same evening, she walked 
with slow, hesitating footsteps towards Mr. Franklin's 
room, and, after pausing for a few seconds with the handle 
of the door in her hand, she softly turned it, and went in. 

She found him lying quite quiet, with closed eyes, but 
an expression of pain on his face, which greatly touched 
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poor Mabel, and made her own eyes fill with tears, while 
something like a half-sob escaped from her lips as she 
stood just inside the door, not knowing whether to advance 
or retire. 

" Is that yon, Mabel ? " he asked, a sadden instinct 
having apparently made him aware of her presence ; and 
as he spoke he looked at her somewhat wistfully, while a 
flnsh overspread his previously pallid coantenance. 

'* Yes,'' she answered, advancing slowly to?rards him ; 
" I thonght you would not mind my coming " 

" Mind ! '* he cried, in eager, excited tones ; then quickly- 
checking himself he went on, with forced calmness, " It 
is very kind of you to come." 

*' Kind ! Ernest ! " and she seized the hand held out to 
her, and impulsively carried it to her lips, and then sinking 
down at his side she broke forth into a passion of weeping. 

" Hush, Mabel, don't vex yourself, my poor child," mur- 
mured her husband, gently stroking her golden-brown 
hair. " Why, what is there to cry about ? " he went on, 
after a pause, seeing that she made no effort to control her- 
self ; but in spite of his attempt to speak cheerfully, his 
voice was very faint and low. 

'^ Oh, I am so thoughtless ! " she cried, starting suddenly 
up, and dashing aside her tears ; '* Mr. Morgan said you 
were to be kept calm, and I am doing my best to excite 
you. But I cannot forget," she added, passionately, '* that 
you saved my life at the risk of your own." 

** Nonsense, Mabel, you are quite mistaken," he replied, 
and there was a ring of pain in his voice, not brought 
there by any bodily suffering — ^for the space of half a 
minute he had beguiled himself into the pleasing i&ncy 
that she might, after all, care just a little for him, but 
these last words of hers bad dispelled the illusion, by 
showing him that she was actuated by a feeling of grati- 
tude merely, instead of that deeper and warmer sentiment 
to possess which he would willingly have given up every- 
thing else — '* you greatly over-estimate the trifling feat I 
performed ; any one who possessed the least presence of 
mind would have done precisely the same." 

*^ Indeed they would not," she said, with an objective 
shake of the head. 
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'* The only thing that makes me angry," he went on, 
-with rather a bitter intonation, '' is to find myself lying 
here like a helpless log ; feeling all the time that if I had 
not managed matters in the most clumsy and inef&cient 
manner, 1 should at this very moment be np and about as 
usual.'* 

*' Are you in much pain ? " asked Mabel, furtively 
-wiping her eyes, and striving to get back her old com- 
posed manner. 

" I don't mind a little pain," he said, averting his face 
from the compassionate glances of those soft, pitiful eyes ; 
** there are much worse things to bear than mere actual 
suffering." He spoke more to himself than his wife, and 
an inscrutable look came over him, for which she could not 
in the least account. 

" It was all my fault," she observed, self -accusingly, as 
her thoughts once more reverted to the accident, "if I " 

'* You must not say that," quickly interposed her hus- 
band ; ** you behaved splendidly ! I never could have be- 
lieved you would have been able to keep your seat so well 
as you did." 

''I am sure I don't know how I managed it," she rejoined, 
with a grave, reflective air ; "I was in an awful fright the 
whole time." 

" Well, we mustn't trouble about it, now that it is 
happily over," returned Mr. Franklin, as he put out his 
hand, and touched hers with a gentle, reassuring gesture ; 
"all's well that ends well, you know." 

" Ah ! but your arm is not well," she said plaintively, 
" and I fear it causes you a good deal of uneasiness." 

" That's not worth thinking of," he said lightly, but in 
a tone of such utter weariness that Mabel hastened to put 
a stop to the conversation by saying remorsefully, " I am 
afraid I have quite tired you out." 

He regarded her with a strange mingling of tenderness 
and reproach, but before he could make any verbal re- 
sponse, a tap came at the door, instantly followed by the 
entrance of Lady Franklin. 

" I had no idea I should find you here, my dear," she 
remarked, as soon as she caught sight of Mabel, and she 
r^arded her with a glance of evident approval. " And 
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how is Ernest now ? '* she went on, glancing affectionately 
towards him. 

" Much better, thank you," he responded, with a grate- 
ful smile. 

" Not quite so calm as you ought to be, I fancy," she 
went on, answering her own question after critically ex- 
amining his somewhat flushed face. "Don't you think, 
dear," with a meaning look at Mabel, " that it will be well 
for us to leave him to himself for awhile ? as he may pro- 
bably be able to get a little sleep." 

The younger lady assented, and, without another word, 
was preparing to follow Lady Franklin out of the room, 
when a sudden impulse induced her to look back just as 
she reached the door, and she was so struck by the strange, 
yearning look with which her husband was regarding her, 
that, almost without knowing what she did, she turned 
back, and going up hastily to him, stood for a few seconds 
gazing down upon him with a perplexed, irresolute expres- 
sion, which finally ended in her bending over him, and, 
with a very red face and humid eyes, imprinting a light 
kiss upon his forehead ; and before he could do more than 
respond to the unwonted caress by a flash of pleased sur- 
prise, she was gone ! 

For some time after her departure, the remembrance of 
that spontaneous kiss afEorded him nothing but unqualified 
satisfaction ; but gradually his old doubts and fears re- 
turned to him again, and he became tortured by various 
harassing misgivings and perplexities, such as had the 
effect of throwing him into a perfect ferment of agitation, 
and made him even less likely than before to obtoin that 
rest which Lady Franklin had prescribed for him. 

When Mr. Morgan paid him his second visit that even- 
ing, he found him even more feverish than in the morning. 

" I can't promise your husband a very good night," he 
said, stopping for a moment to speak to Mabel at the 
drawing-room door on his way out, "as he is, unfortu- 
nately, rather restless and excited, but I have given him 
some cooling lotion, and also left at his bedside a sleeping 
draught, which he has promised to take in the event of 
his requiring it." 

The apartments which Mr. and Mrs. Franklin occupied 
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consisted of three rooms, all commnnicating with each 
other, but having separate entrances from the outside. 

The middle, and largest, of these three was Mabel's bed- 
room, on one side of which was her own, and on the other 
her husband's dressing-room, which he at present occupied. 

In consequence of the unsatisfactory report which Mr. 
Morgan had thus given her of his patient's condition, 
Mabel naturally felt somewhat uneasy, and when she re- 
tired to her own room that night she soon dismissed her 
maid, and feeling at the moment very much disinclined for 
sleep, she sat down in a low chair by the fire, and gave her- 
self up to thought. 

Until long after midnight she retained her position, 
being wholly absorbed in her own sombre reflections, and 
apparently quite unconscious of the flight of time. 

Suddenly, however, she heard — or ^fancied she did — a 
sound proceeding from her husband's room, something 
between a groan and a smothered ejaculation, and, starting 
up with a look of mingled consternation and anxiety, she 
stood, with tightly inteHaced fingers and straining ears, 
waiting to discover whether there would be any repetition 
of it. 

After maintaining this listening attitude for the space 
of a few seconds, she once more sank down in her chair, 
fancying she must have been mistaken, but in a very short 
time she heard it again, most decided and unmistakable, 
and rising for the second time from her seat she remained 
silent and irresolute, with an eager, intent look upon her 
&ce, and a nervous agitation of manner which showed 
that she had some difficulty in realising what she ought, 
or what she ought not, to do. 

At last she drew herself up with a firm, resolved air, 
while an expression of undoubted determination appeared 
in her eyes, and pressing her lips closely together, she 
hastily proceeded to carry her new-formed plan into exe 
cntion. 

Poor Mr. Franklin had been tossing restlessly from side 
to side, without once being able to snatch even a moment's 
repose, when all at once he bethought himself of the 
sleeping draught, which Mr. Morgan had enjoined him to 
take if he found himself unable otherwise to settle quietly 
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down ; and putting forth bis left hand he essayed to lift it 
from the table. But just when he thought he had secured 
it, the small bottle slipped from his grasp, and in his 
anxiety to recover it, he somehow contrived to give a 
wrench to his other arm, which caused him the most ex- 
quisite pain, and wrung from him the exclamation which 
had been overheard by his anxious wife. 

He was himself, however, quite unconscious that he had 
given any audible vent to his feelings, and fancied there- 
fore he must be dreaming, when he presently detected a 
noise resembling that produced by the sudden turning of 
a key in a lock ; and it only seemed like a continuation of 
his dream when, his eye having mechanically sought the 
spot from whence the sound proceeded, he saw, to his pro- 
found amazement, that the door which communicated with 
Mabel's apartment (and which she had never before 
opened) slowly and cautiously unclosed, while a low, tre- 
mulous voice asked, " Is there anything I can do for you, 
Ernest ? " 

" Why, Mabel, what is the mefiining of this ? " he ex- 
claimed, remonstratingly, as he recognised the fair, flushed 
face, and noted further that she had done nothing to- 
wards even preparing for bed, except to take off her dress, 
and put on a pale pink rohe'de'chamhre in its place. ** Do 
you know what o'clock it is ? " 

**Yes," she answered, coming a step or two into the 
room ; " but I could not sleep. I was anxious about you, 
as I fancied you might be wanting something." 

A half-impatient rejoinder came to his lipa It seemed 
so hard upon him just then to have to lie there bound hand 
and foot, as it were, and wholly unable to escape from 
those kindly-meant attentions, which caused him &r more 
pain than pleasure by being, as he bitterly told himself, 
dictated merely by a sense of cold duty, or at best sprang 
from a newly-awaJ^ened feeling of gratitude. 

It would have been, on the whole, much easier for him 
to have put up with coldness and indifference at her hands, 
rather than go through the cruel ordeal of seeing her 
suffer ever so little discomfort and anxiety on his account ; 
and though she was ignorant of the fact, it was no less 
true, that every kind word she uttered, every sympathis- 
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ing look she bestowed on bim, only added a fresh pang to 
liis heart, by showing him, by force of contrast, what his 
position was, and what it might have been, under happier 
circumstances. 

Many men in his place would have made the tender, 
pitiful feelings with which Mabel so evidently regarded 
him stepping-stones by which they might arrive at another 
and a better understanding with her ; but, alas, for Mr. 
Franklin's pride ! which woald not allow him to resort to 
any such indirect measures for securing her affection. He 
would have scorned to take what he, with his fine percep- 
tions of honour and gentlemanly conduct, would have 
called an un&ir and ungenerous advantage of her present 
sentiments, in order to beguile himself and her into the 
pleasing, but fallacious, belief that what seemed only the 
generous promptings of pity and gratitude, would, if 
properly worked upon and encouraged, speedily develop 
into something warmer and deeper ; and he felt that he 
would prefer going through untold agony himself, rather 
than incite her to promise more than she could conscienti- 
ously perform. 

Acting upon this principle, therefore, instead of allow- 
ing Mabel to perceive any symptoms of the wild, tumul- 
tuous joy with which the mere sight of her filled his heart, 
he merely said, in answer to her timidly-uttered ofEer of 
assistance, '^ You ought to have been in bed long ago ;*' 
and as she marked the apparent constraint of his tone she 
became conscious of a feeling of intense disappointment, 
quickly followed by another and totally different sensation, 
which brought the hot blood rushing like a crimson tide 
over cheek and neck and brow ; while an indignant sparkle 
came to her eye, as the idea first presented itself to the 
mind that Mr. Franklin probably resented her appearance 
there, and only wanted an excuse for getting rid of her. 

"Well, I will not disturb you,'* she said, lifting her 
head somewhat proudly, a quiver meanwhile passing over 
the sensitive mouth, aod her voice, despite her evident 
effort to keep it well under control, was very low and 
unsteady. *' I fancied you might perhaps be in want of 
something, but " a little dignified gesture, accom- 
panied by a deprecating shake of the head, completed 
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the sentence, and slie made a very decided moyement, as 
if to return to her own room. 

" Mabel ! " cried her husband, as he instantly observed 
this sudden change of look and manner, and instinctively 
divined its cause, " come here ;" and he eagerly held out 
his hand towards her. 

At the sound of his voice she at once turned, and came 
up to him. 

'* Don't think I am not glad and thankful to see you, 
dear," he went on, in the gentlest of tones ; " it is you I 
am thinking of." 

'* Is that all ? " she said, a smile of enlightenment 
breaking over her face. 

"You will be ill, yon know, if you do not get your 
proper rest!" he exclaimed, softly stroking her cool fingers 
with his own burning ones. 

" Indeed, you must let me stay with you just for a short 
time, Ernest," was her decided rejoinder, after she had 
regarded him with one brief, investigating glance. 

" But, my dear child " he began, in an expostulatory 

voice. 

" I could not sleep, if I tried ever so much," hastily 
interrupted his wife ; " and I am sure," gazing wistfully 
down upon him, "I could make you more comfortable 
than you are at present." 

Thus saying, and without waiting for his permission, 
she proceeded skilfully to arrange his pillows for him, and 
put the disordered bed-clothes straight, after which she 
looked about her in search of the cooling lotion with 
which to bathe his fevered brow. Her own hJEind trembled 
slightly as she performed these unaccustomed services for 
him, but, on the whole, she contrived to .maintain a very 
calm and composed exterior, so that he little guessed the 
state of mental excitement into which she had been thrown 
in witnessing his flushed &*ce. 

" Thank you — I feel better already," he admitted, with 
a long-drawn sigh of relief, after Mabel had done her best 
to improve his condition. " Just before you came in," he 
continued, musingly, " I was intending to take the 
sedative which Mr. Morgan left for me, but I set about it 
so awkwardly that I failed to get hold of the bottle." 
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" Did you hurt your arm in trying to reach it P *' asked 
Mabel, with a ready look of sympathy. 

*^ Yes, rather ; but I'm all right again now, thanks to 
your kind care." 

*' Do you still wish to take it P " inquired Mabel, after a 
moment's reflection, ** or would you like me to read to you, 
and see if that will put you to sleep P " 

" No, thank you," he answered, a grave smile flickering 
oyer his face. " I hope I am not quite the quintessence of 
selfishness I Give me that, please,*' and he pointed to the 
bottle, "and then promise me that you will go to bed. 
Promise me," he repeated, laying a detaining hand upon 
her, just as she was in the act of putting a glass to his 
lips, " otherwise," he added signiflcantly, " I will not 
drink it." 

"Very well — ^I promise," was her reassuring response. 

And without another word he swallowed the contents, 
and lay contentedly back on his pillow, after which Mabel 
quietly drew the curtains, so as to screen his eyes from 
the light, gave one rapid survey around the room to see 
that everything was right, and then noiselessly withdrew 
to her own room. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



BEAL AND FEIGNBD. 



" The devil, with a wise sagacity, 
Never permits a truth to walk alone. 
But plants an error upon either side 
So as to keep men's eyes from seeing it.'' 

*' A strong sense of injury often gives point to the expression of 
our feelings." 

"Was it all a dream, Mabel, or did I really and truly 
receive a visit from you last night — or, rather, this morn- 
ing ? " 

Such was Mr. Franklin's greeting when she went into 



I 
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bis room to see how lie was, soon after break&st the 
following day. 

'* I scarcely liked to come," she answered, almost in an 
apologetic tone, a vivid flnsh meanwhile overspreading her 
face as she remembered how nearly she had gone away 
without doing anything for him ; " but I could not help 
looking in just to see how you were going on." 

" Are you sure you don't feel the worse of it P " he 
asked, anxiously scanning her countenance. 

** Quite sure," was the cheerful reply ; " and you ? " 
spoken somewhat hesitatingly. 

"Oh, I am much better this morning," he said, trying 
to assume a light and playful tone. " I think you must 
have thrown some kind of spell around me, which has 
charmed away my pain.*' 

" Seriously, is it really less than it was yesterday ? '* 
returned his wife, in gentle, sympathetic tones. 

"Much less," was the prompt rejoinder. 

" I am glad of that ! " exclaimed Mabel, with a very 
bright look. " Now," she went on, ponderingly, " what 
can I do for you ? *' 

"Thank you, there's nothing," replied Mr. Franklin, 
eyeing her rather perplexedly ; " just go downstairs and 
enjoy yourself." 

As he said this a sudden spasm contracted his face, and 
he bit his lip with vexation, fearing lest she might fency 
he intended to reproach her for taking so much pleasure in 
Captain Elton's society. 

" Enjoy myself ! " she repeated, somewhat indignantly ; 

" as if " she stopped abruptly, and set her lips firndy 

together ; but presently resumed, in quite a different tone, 
"Mr. Morgan says you are on no account to talk much 
just now, so I suppose he must be obeyed." 

" Yes," assented her husband, nothing doubting that she 
was about to take advantage of this prohibition in order to 
leave him as he had himself suggested. But her next 
words undeceived him. 

" What book do you happen to be reading at present P " 
she asked, glancing in the direction of the well-filled book- 
case, which occupied a recess at the other end of the 
room. 
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" Why," he answered, dubiously, ** I'm going through 
cuL old ^Ebvonrite," and he indicated a small, neatly-bound 
volume, which she had not previously noticed, lying on the 
table near his bed. *' You won't care for it," he added 
qnickly, seeing her put out her hand for it. 

" How do you know ? " she retorted, with a little laugh- 
like sound, which fell on his ear like the sweetest music, 
" do you think I can't understand it ? " and she opened it 
with an air of considerable interest. 

*' Indeed, I am not presumptuous enough to think any- 
thing of the kind," he hastened to assure her. 

*' May I read to you, then ? " she smilingly inquired. 

** If you please," he said, with mechanical precision. 
He was wondering within himself whether, if this sort of 
thing were to go on much longer, and Mabel wouLd, instead 
of standing aloof, insist on exposing him to the constant 
charm of her presence, he should find it possible to keep up 
the role he had hitherto adopted with regard to her. 

He was beginning to have great doubts on the subject. 
A crisis in their mutual history must at some time or other 
be brought about, and, fearing as he undoubtedly did, that 
Captain Elton had already begun to exercise something of 
his old sway over Mabel's heart, and that she was by no 
means indifEerent to his flattering attentions, and the evi- 
dent admiration with which he still regarded her, he could 
not help feeling that his own position was a strangely 
anomalous one. 

But for this he would probably have allowed matters to 
drift- quietly on, without any serious doubts or misgivings 
as to the ultimate happiness either of himself or his wife ; 
but if. as sometimes happened, he found himself, in spite 
of appearances, indulging a hope that even yet he should 
succeed in winning her affection, the Captain's unwelcome 
image instantly obtruded itself before his mental vision, 
like some weird, ghost-like phantom of the imagination, 
from whose baleful influences the harder we strive to 
escape the more difficult and impossible do we find it. 

Ajid Mabel, knowing nothing of the alternate hopes and 
fears which agitated her husband's breast, being, more- 
over, totally unconscious of anything in her own conduct 
and conversation which could by any possibility be con- 
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stmed into even a tacit admission of Captain Elton's claim 
npon her regard, rnnch less affection ; and, above all, 
doubtful in ber own mind as to the precise nature of Mr. 
Franklin's sentiments towards herself, naturally felt some- 
what puzzled to account for the occasional singularity and 
apparent inconsistency of his conduct, more particularly 
when taken in conjunction with the recent insinuations 
which the Captain had so artfully suggested with refer- 
ence to Lady Mary Ventnor. She did her best, however, 
to lose sight of all these things when in her husband's 
presence, and was so far rewarded by seeing that he 
certainly, to a certain extent, at least, appreciated her 
endeavours to put him at his ease, and minister to his 
comfort. 

It was so on this occasion. When she first began to 
read, he paid little if any attention to the words which fell 
on his ear ; but as she proceeded he gradually forced him- 
self to listen, his eyes meanwhile being fixed meditatively 
upon her speaking countenance, until by-and-by he became 
so thoroughly absorbed in the interesting subject, which, 
judging, from her clear, intelligent way of reading, seemed 
to afford herself so much pleasure and satisfaction, that he 
quite started when she at length lay down her book and 
smilingly showed him her watch. 

** I could not have believed it was so late," he said, look- 
ing at her with a rueful, dismayed air. " How tired you 
must be ! " 

" Not at all," she replied, as she reluctantly rose from 
her seat and prepared to leave him. " I am sorry to go," 
she added, ingenuously, and there was no mistaking the 
sincerity of her tone, **but Lady Franklin charged me to 
be down in time for lunch, as she is not very well to-day, 
and expects some visitors, it seems, so that it is really 
necessary that I should be there." 

''I have been most unreasonable in keeping you so 
long," began Mr. Franklin, but she interrupted him, by 
saying, energetically. ** You did not keep me. I stayed to 
please myself. Now I will say good-bye, and the very first 
thing I shall do when I go downstairs will be to send yon 
up your lancheon." 

And with a look and smile which had the effect of com- 
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pletel J intozicaiiing her helpless hasband, she flitted out of 
the room. 

Not long afterwards he received a brief visit from Sir 
Frederic. 

" I'm glad to hear from Mabel that you are better to- 
day, my dear boy," he observed, in a kind, affectionate 
tone, as he seated himself on a chair near his nephew's 
bed. 

. "Yes, bat it's a confounded nuisance to have to lie 
here," he answered, rather disconsolately. 

*' No doubt it is," acquiesced the baronet ; " and I am 
sure you bear it remarkably well. Mabel is never tired of 
soundipg your praises ; " here he eyed him curiously, as if 
to find out what e:Sect this little piece of news would have 
upon him. 

; An unconscious sigh was Mr. Franklin's only answer, 
seeing which his uncle proceeded in slow, museful tones, 
" Your aunt and I have been thinking, Ernest, that as 
yon are laid up just now, and most of oar other guests 
gone, it might be well for us to invite some one who would 
be more of a companiou for your wife than we can possibly 
be. You see, it's rather dull for her without you, and " 

** There's Lady Mary," quickly interposed Mr. Franklin. 

" Tes," hesitated the baronet, '* but Mabel seems to have 
taken a sudden dislike to her ; we all notice it, and even 
Lady Mary herself sees it." 

" I thought they were wonderful friends," observed the 
younger man, thoughtfully. 

" No doubt they were until the last few days," returned 
the baronet ; ** but there's no accounting for women's 
whims, you know," he added, with an expressive shrug. 

*' Mabel is about the last person in the world to take up 
an unreasonable crotchet," said Mr. Franklin, indignantly. 

" So I should have thought," replied his uncle, with an 
internal chuckle, as he observed the sadden vehemence of 
his manner ; *' however, the fact remains the same, she 
studiously avoids Lady Mary's society ; aud this being so, 
the question is, would it not be well for us to provide her 
with another companion — one of whom she is really 
fond ? " 

'* But I hope we shall be able to return to London our- 
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selves in a day or two," objected Mr. Franklin, with an 
nneasj flnsh. 

" Not quite so soon as that, my dear boy," replied Sir 
Frederic, sympathetically ; " Mr. Morgan says it is abso- 
lutely necessary that, with this tendency to become 
feverish, you should keep quietly to your room, for, at any 
rate, the next ten days." 

A half stifled ejaculation of impatient surprise came to 
Mr. Franklin's lips at this unwelcome announcement, and 
he moved his head restlessly on his pillow, while a look of 
very decided annoyance overspread his face, seeing which 
Sir Frederic went on, in a tone of real feeling, '* I fear you 
will have rather a slow time of it, and Mabel, too ;" this 
was added as an afterthought, *' as there is really no one 
left to amuse her, but Captain Elton." 

" Confound the man ! " muttered Mr. Franklin, with 
suppressed excitement ; " I wonder how much longer he is 
going to remain here ? " 

" Well, you see, having invited him for a certain time I 
can't very well send him away at a moment's notice," 
soothingly answered the baronet ; " but if it is any satis- 
faction to you to know it, I may as well tell you that he 
expects to be summoned away on urgent business very 
soon — in fact, he told me himself he could not count on 
even a day." 

" I heartily wish he would go," moodily soliloquised the 
other. 

" So do I," candidly acknowledged Sir Frederic; " since 
you do not seem to like him." 

**Like him!" exclaimed Mr. Franklin, with petulant 
emphasis, " I feel sometimes as if I positively hated him." 

The old baronet stroked his moustache reflectively. On 
the whole, he was rather pleased than otherwise to find 
that his usually proud and self-contained nephew should 
feel thus antagonistically disposed towards the man who 
neglected no opportunity of rendering himself agreeable 
to his beautiful young wife ; and he even fancied that it 
might serve in time to bring about a better state of things 
than that which at present existed between Mabel and her 
husband. Having watched her conduct narrowly, he saw 
perfectly well that, so far as she was concerned, Mr. 
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Franklin's fears were entirely without foundation (other- 
wise he would not thus have apparently connived at this 
continued intercourse with the handsome and fascinating 
Captain), but he had the strongest possible objection to 
take upon himself the delicate and difficult office of at- 
tempting, even in the most distant and indirect manner, to 
interfere between a husband and wife ; and he much pre- 
ferred allowing matters to take their course, and trusting 
to time and the evident love which in his opinion they 
bore to each other to clear up the temporary misunder- 
standing which seemed just then to separate them. 

" Where is Mabel now ? " inquired Mr. Franklin, 
abruptly breaking in upon his meditations. 

** Gone out for a drive with your aunt, I think." 

** And Captain Elton P " was the next suggestive 
question. 

** I am sure I don't know what he is doing," replied Sir 
Frederic, with a half smile ; "' probably in the smoking- 
room or playing a game of billiards with Mr. Perceval." 

" Ah ! " with an air of considerable relief, and for the 
next minute or two he remained silent. Then rousing 
himself, as the idea suddenly occurred to him that if Mabel 
really had some friend staying with her to whom she was 
positively attached, it might, to a great extent, prevent 
her from being thrown too exclusively into Captain Elton's 
society, he continued, in rather an excited voice, " I have 
just thought of something — there is some one whom you 
might invite — a very dear friend of Mabel's.*' 

** Who is she ? " quickly demanded the other. 

" Miss Granville — I dare say you may know her." 

**0h, yes; we know the Granvilles well," said Sir 
Frederic. '*We met them abroad, and I have often 
thought of inviting them down. So Mabel likes Miss 
Granville ? " he added, musingly. 

*'Yes, they have been inseparable friends and com- 
panions nearly all their lives, and I don't believe you could 
do my wife a greater kindness than to have her here." 

** Very well, your aunt shall write to them by the next 
post," returned the old man, rubbing his hands lightly to- 
gether, in token of satisfaction, and he was going hastily 
out of the door when Mr. Franklin called after him. 
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" I suppose we are alluding to the same people. Mabel's 
friends live at ;*' and he mentioned the exact ad- 
dress. 

'* Oh, yes, it's all right," assented his uncle ; and he 
went off with a complacent smile upon his good-humoured 
countenance to watch for the return of the carriage, so 
that he might ask his wife to send off an invitation by the 
very next post. 

During the remainder of that day, Mr. Franklin found 
himself marvelling over Mabel's supposed change of feeling 
towards Lady Mary Ventnor, and the more he thought of 
it the more puzzled was he to account for it in any satis- 
factory manner. It seemed, he thought, such an unlikely 
and wholly inexplicable thing that, after being on such 
close and intimate terms, there should come thus suddenly 
this apparent break in their intercourse, and, after con- 
sidering and reconsidering the matter, he came at length 
to the conclusion that it must be some mistake or misap- 
prehension on the part of his uncle, which a word or two 
with Mabel would soon enable him to clear up. 

But he was doomed to disappointment ; for when he 
ventured to approach the subject with her, instead of 
entering into the matter with her usual frankness and 
candour, she drew herself up with an unconscious air of 
haughty surprise, while a look of indignant reproach came 
into her eyes, which had the effect of completely mysti- 
fying him, and making him regard her with mingled con- 
sternation and amazement. 

If he had put the question to her in plain, matter-of- 
fact terms, she would probably have seen cause to be 
rather relieved than otherwise, at finding him thus able to 
allude so openly to what had occurred ; but in his anxiety 
to avoid the appearance of anything like fault-finding or 
criticism, he went into the opposite extreme, and com- 
menced his task in so diffident and embarrassed a way, 
that all her previous suspicions, instead of being disarmed, 
as, under any other circumstances, they must necessarily 
have been, became instantly strengthened and confirmed ; 
and she went away fully convinced in her own mind that, 
his apparently apologetic tone, and confused, doubtful, 
and uncertain manner, could only point in one unfortunate 
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direction, and tliat whatever afEection lie once had for her 
was now entirely swallowed up in the all-engrossing in- 
terest which he took in everything which related to the 
sayings and doings of Lady Mary Yentnor. 

This naturally led her to review his late conduct towards 
herself ; she recalled each word and look, which seemed, 
however, indirectly to favour the conclusion she had thus 
hastily arrived at, and mentally enumerated the various 
instances in which, so far from expressing a desire for her 
presence, he had appeared wishful to escape from it, or at 
the very best seemed inclined merely to tolerate it ; and 
having arrived at this point in her reflections, she resolved 
that she would, for the future, be more guarded in her own 
behaviour, and not run the risk of humiliating herself, 
and embarrassing him, by showing him more attention 
than the exigencies of the case demanded. 

Accordingly, she assumed a very quiet and undemonstra- 
tive demeanour when she next saw him; carefully re- 
fraining from saying a word which could by any possi- 
bility be construed into a suggestion that she should do 
more than pay him an occasional ceremonious visit, and 
when she did perform any little service for him, it was 
done in the gravest and most matter-of-fact manner, 
instead of being, as she had formerly made it appear, a 
positive pleasure to her to feel herself of use to him. 

She still continued to read to him, but in a listless and 
mechanical sort of way, as if her thoughts were all the 
while wandering in some other direction ; and Mr. Franklin 
became every day more and more conscious that, although 
she still made a point, for form's sake, of going to see him 
at certain stated intervals, the ** little rift '* was gradually 
widening, and that, instead of becoming better and better 
acquainted with each other's character, they seemed rather 
to grow less and less able to comprehend — to say nothing 
of appreciating — the motives which actuated them even in 
the most trifling actions. 

And yet they were both under the erroneous impression 
that they not only could, but did, read what was passing 
in the other's mind ; and, while Mabel was giving him 
credit for something worse than indifference, her husband 
was at the very same moment ascribing her abrupt tran- 
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sition from tender cordiality to frigid cjonrtesy, to the 
reaction consequent npon the fit of grateful enthusiasm 
which had for a short time taken possession of her, but 
which, though she had evidently done her best to keep it 
up, she found too great a strain upon her, knowing as she 
did that it was nothing more or less than a farce — a simu- 
lated kind of affection, which existed merely in the im- 
agination. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A SLOW RECOVERY. 

" But human bodies are sic fools 
For a' their colleges and schools^ 
That when nae real ills perplex them. 
They make enow themsels to vex them/' 

The night after this change first became visible in Mabel's 
manner, Mr. Franklin did not get one moment's sleep; 
and, as might have been expected, the next morning he 
was not nearly so well as he had previously appeared. 

Mr. Morgan was rather later than usual in paying his 
customary visit, and it so happened that when he at length 
made his appearance he found Mabel seated in the room 
with her husband. She rose on seeing him, and after 
shaking hands with him was about to leave them together, 
when he smilingly asked her to remain, and after an 
instant's irresolution she once more resumed her seat, 
while Mr. Morgan went over to examine his patient. 

'^ It's a most extraordinary thing," he remarked, almost 
with a frown, after feeling Mr. Franklin's pulse, and 
gazing perplexedly into his face, ** how determined some 
people are to go exactly contrary to their doctor's advice. 
Here have I been inculcating perfect rest, both of mind 
and body, and the consequence is, I find you in a state of 
concentrated excitement." 

He stepped back as he spoke, and regarded him with a 
grave, critical, investigating glance, as if trying to solve 
some difficult and most puzzling problem. 
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"What on earth is the matter with me this morning ? " 
demanded his patient, in rather an aggrieved tone. 

" How much did you sleep last night ? " was the counter- 
question. 

"How can I possibly tell!" replied Mr. Franklin 
evasiyely, directing, as he spoke, a meaning glance 
towards his wife, as if to warn him against pursuing 
the subject in her presence. 

" You can make a pretty good guess, I should think," 
said Mr. Morgan, purposely ignoring the significant ex- 
pression which that look was intended to convey. "I 
appeal to you, Mrs. Franklin" — ^here he wheeled suddenly 
round and confronted her — " is it not every man's duty 
to endeavour to get well as speedily as possible ? " 

" Yes, I should think so," she answered, lifting her eyes 
for a moment from a pocket-handkerchief in one comer of 
which she was embroidering a monogram. 

" Now, don't be absurd, Morgan," somewhat testily re- 
monstrated Mr. Franklin. 

" Absurd — I like that," replied the other, surveying his 
troublesome patient with a grim smile. 

" You know as well as I do, that my present position is 
not such a particularly enviable one that I need wish to 
retain it a moment longer than is absolutely necessary." 

" Pardon me, I know nothing of the kind," quietly ob- 
served Mr. Morgan, making a mental note of the irrepres- 
sible ring of bitterness which spoke in his tone. " I have 
told you over and over again, that if you wiU go on worry- 
ing yourself " 

" Nonsense, what is there to worry me ? " hastily inter- 
rupted the young man, with an uneasy flush. 

"I should have said nothing/** replied Mr. Morgan, 
glancing significantly from one to the other. " Still, my 
experience has shown me that when a man has no real 
bond-fide grievance to complain of, he generally contrives 
to invent one. Is it not so, Mrs. Franklin ? '* and he once 
more turned to her, and fixed his eyes with an intent, 
questioning look, on her face. 

" Sometimes, perhaps," she answered, rather confusedly 
— she was slightly disconcerted by the abruptness of the 
inquiry — " but I suppose," she went on, slowly and hesi- 
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tatiDgly, '^ every one has at one time or another something 
to harass and annoy them." 

" No doubt they have," nervously interposed Mr. Frank- 
lin, without allowing his medical friend to offer any re- 
joinder ; " and if you are curious to hear it, my present 
grievance consists in the fact of your considering it neces- 
sary," glancing quickly at Mr. Morgan, "to warn me 
against a thing which I have no intention whatever of 
doing." 

" Well, all I can say is I am heartily glad to hear it," 
was the encouraging rejoinder ; and after a little more 
conversation on the same subject Mr. Morgan once more 
shook hands with him, and approached Mabel, as if with 
the intention of taking leave of her also, but apparently 
changing his mind he said instead, in practical, olE-hand 
tones — albeit for the space of a second his eyes met hers 
with a glance of significant meaning — " Might T trouble 
you to come downstairs with me? I want to give you 
a prescription for Lady Franklin's cold." 

" Oh, certainly," she answered, rising from her seat 
and putting aside her work, and without another word 
she followed him out of the room. 

Mechanically she conducted him to the library, which was 
just then unoccupied, and after carefully closing the door 
Mr. Morgan came up to her, and observed rather gravely, 
" It's quite true about the prescription," putting it into 
her hand as he spoke, " but my real object in wanting to 
see you alone was to ask you to give me a clue to the 
state of your husband's mind. I can't bear working in 
the dark, and at present I only know just enough to show 
me that his recovery is greatly retarded by some real or 
imaginary source of anxiety, the nature of which yon 
may, perhaps, understand, but which, I confess, puzzles 
me greatly." 

" Indeed, I am very sorry ! " exclaimed Mabel, regard- 
ing him with a curious blending of perplexity and con- 
sternation, " but it is quite impossible for me to give you 
any information on the subject." 

" That is unfortunate," remarked Mr. Morgan, carefully 
averting his eyes after one glance at her agitated counten- 
ance. "Of course, I don't want to pry into any one's 
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secrets," he went on, addressing himself rather than her ; 
** still, it's very difficult to know how to treat a case like 
this withont having at least some idea as to what it is that 
seems to have such an exciting effect upon him." 

" Are yon sure it's anything more than the result of the 
accident ? " asked Mabel, slowly and hesitatingly. 

" Well, if you want my candid opinion, I should say 
that for some weeks past he has been in rather an unset- 
tled state of health, although it is quite possible that, 
owing to his wonderful power of self-repression, you may 
not luive observed it. He always reminds me of one of 
the old heroes," continued her companion, with a 
thoughtful expression, ''one of those noble characters we 
read of, who would rather die than act contrary to any 
of the principles which they had laid down for them- 
4SJelves." 

" I think that sort of thing may be carried too far," 
said Mabel with an unconscious tinge of bitterness in her 
tone. 

"Perhaps so," he smilingly replied. "A doctrine of 
this kind is probably better in theory than in practice ! 
Still, I always admire consistency when I see it." 

" No doubt," assented Mabel, rather absently. She was 
thinking over what he had previously said, and wondering 
whether he was right in supposing that her husband had 
not been well before this accident occurred, and if so in 
what way was it to be accounted for ? 

"To go back to our subject, however," observed Mr. 
Morgan, in a serious, contemplative voice, "as you are 
unable to tell me what it is which causes Mr. Franklin so 
much mental disquietude, we can only go on as we have 
been hitherto doing, and I will trust to you," bestowing on 
her a swift, penetrating glance, " to keep him as calm as 
you can." 

" Of course I will do my best," she acquiesced, in a low, 
constrained voice. 

" The great thing to be done at present is to prevent 
him as much as possible from brooding over his 
grievances." 

" If what you say is correct I am afraid that will be no 
easy matter," objected Mabel, looking far from confident 
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as to her own powers in this respect ; '' bat I am mnch 
obliged to you for your advice," she added, holding oat 
her hand to take leave, and speaking in those earnest, 
unaffected tones which showed that she, at all events, 
appreciated his motive in seeking to elicit something or 
other from her which might enable him to jadge as to the 
most likely measures to be adopted for accelerating her 
husband's recovery, "and very sorry I can tell yoa 
nothing that you do not already know." 

" Never mind that," he answered, quickly. " I only 
regret having pained you by mentioning the subjecty'' 
and with a bow and a smile ho was gone. 

"A strange couple ; " this was his mental comment as 
he stepped into his carriage, and was rapidly driven away 
to visit some other patient. ^* As far as I can understand 
them, they are passionately attached to each other, and 
yet morbidly anxious to conceal the fact! which, to say the 
least of it, is certainly a most extraordinary state of things 
to exist between a husband and wife." 

Mabel, meanwhile, felt slightly inclined to rebel against 
the part which Mr. Morgan had so calmly assigned to 
herself, and, considering the peculiar position she occupied 
with respect to her husband, it really did seem rather 
hard upon her that she should be thus made, as it were, 
responsible not only for the state of his body, but also of 
his mind. 

" What opinion does the doctor give of his patient 
this morning, my dear ? *' suddenly asked a voice at her 
side. 

" Not a very satisfactory one," she replied, coming out 
of her reverie with a start, and regarding Sir Frederic 
with a far-away, wistful look. ** He says Ernest worries 
himself." 

" Worries himself, indeed ! " ejaculated the baronet, in 
a voice almost of indignation. " He ought to be ashamed 
of himself, then." 

"Mr. Morgan tried to find out from me what it is 
which accounts for his excitement," continued Mabel, 
with a repressed vehemence of manner which she very 
rarely displayed, " but what could I say ? I could not tell 
him anything, you know ! " 
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InstmcidTely she seemed to be aware tHat her incoherent 
words would be understood by this usually jocose and 
apparently thoughtless man ; and she was not in the least 
surprised when he answered, in tones of unmistakable 
sincerity, " Of course not, my dear. If Ernest chooses to 
make a fool of himself, you cannot help it." 

Mabel's face paled visibly at this attempt at consolation, 
which seemed to her unsophisticated mind only a confir- 
mation of her worst fears. 

^^Do you think," she said, in a low, agitated yoice, 

** that Ernest is really and truly unhappy P that he ^* 

her quiyering lip refused to fill up the sentence ; and Sir 
Fred^c, who hsid not the slightest inkling of the nature 
of her fears, although he had, as we have already seen, 
become accidentally acquainted with those of his nephew, 
answered her in what was intended for a reassuring tone, 
" Unhappy, indeed, I should think not ! Do not for a 
moment believe such a thing, Mabel. There are tem- 
porary clouds in all our lives, you know ; but, depend upon 
it, this one will soon pass away, and Ernest will be very 
angry with himself for having fallen into such a stupid 
blunder.'* 

He felt that he could not well speak plainer without 
entering fully into the precise cause of Mr. Franklin's 
apparent dissatisfaction, and for a minute or two he 
wavered, and asked himself whether it would not, after all, 
be better that she should be made thoroughly acquainted 
with the state of her husband's feelings, so that she might 
be able to regulate her own conduct accordingly. But he 
soon dismiss^ the idea^ not quite knowing how she might 
take it, and being, moreover, intensely averse to inter- 
fere in any kind of matrimonial differences. 

Mabel, therefore, attached a very different meaning to 
his words that which he intended, and instantly came 
from the conclusion that he had himself already discovered 
Mr. Franklin's tendresse for Lady Mary Ventnor, and 
-wished to comfort her by the assurance that it would 
<nily prove of short duration — a brief dream of infatua- 
tion, of which, when it was once over, he would be heartily 
ashaoned. 
In spite of her own very natural indignation at thus 
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finding herself, as she supposed, superseded by another in 
her husband's affection, Mabel was yet conscious of a cer- 
tain tender, pitying regard for him ; as she sufficiently 
understood and appreciated his character to be well aware 
that he would strive to the very utmost to crush out a 
sentiment which he knew to be wrong ; neither would he, 
under any circumstances, forget what was due to her as 
his wife. She could not help reproaching herself, too, as 
being the primary cause of all that had occurred, and she 
bitterly regretted her former coldness, and the unrespon- 
sive manner in which she had met all his kindly advances, 
and thus succeeded, without in the least intending it, in 
bringing about a state of mutual estrangement and alien- 
ation. 

Eemembering her promise to Mr. Morgan, and being 
also most anxious to do everything in her power to facili- 
tate her husband's recovery, she decided, after a good deal 
of serious consideration, that she would take the earliest 
opportunity of introducing Lady Mary's name when con- 
versing with him, in order to find out if possible the extent 
of the influence which she possessed over him. 

Her first intention was to approach the subject in a 
guarded, roundabout fashion, but when she came to put 
her resolve into execution, she found it more difficult than 
she had anticipated, and, instead of gradually preparing 
her husband for what was to follow, she ended at length 
by saying, almost with startling abruptness, " I wanted to 
ask yon, Ernest, whether you have any particular wish to 
see Lady Mary Ventnor ? " 

" What on earth should I wish to see her for ? '* he 
answered, in evident mystification. 

" How can I tell ? " replied Mabel, in a cold, constrained 
voice. ** You were questioning me about her only a day 
or two ago, and I thought, perhaps, you might like to 
have a talk with her." 

" Well, really, I can't say I have any great anxiety for 
her conversation," he rejoined, fixing his eyes meditatively 
upon Mabel's face, but without appearing to notice any 
peculiarity in her manner. " There's one thing, however, 
I should like to see her for," he went on more briskly 
af fcer a pause. 
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'* Is there P " and Mabel tried to force her white lips into 
a smile. 

" Yes ; I certainly should like to express my sense of 
obligation to her for having, as I strongly suspect by a 
stratagem (though my uncle declares it was only the result 
of an accident), beguiled me into riding one of her horses. 
But for this I really question whether I should have suc- 
ceeded in reaching jou in time ; " here an irrepressible 
shudder ran through his frame ; '^ but there's no need to 
trouble about that," he continued, in a tone meant to 
dismiss the subject. " She will understand." 

But for these last significant concluding words Mabel 
would have had no reason to be anything but satisfied and 
relieved ; but the confident way in which he thus alluded to 
Lady Mary as being so thoroughly able to enter into the 
precise state of his feelings without the aid ef words, only 
seemed to his anxious wife a fresh proof of the excellent 
understanding which existed between them ; and when she 
betook herself soon afterwards to her own room to dress 
for dinner, it was with a very grave, thoughtful counten- 
ance, and an air of perplexity, which showed that she was 
still cogitating the matter over in her mind, and unable as 
yet to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

A very short time always sufficed to enable her to get 
through the simple duties of her toilette, and on glancing 
at her watch after her maid had left her, she found that 
twenty minutes yet remained before she would be sum- 
moned to dinner. 

Sitting down, therefore, on a low chair near the win- 
dow, she crossed her hands idly in her lap, and once again 
proceeded to take a mental resume of her own and her hus- 
band's past, present, and future position. 

A tap at the door suddenly startled her out of her 
reverie, and she looked abstractedly round to see who the 
intruder might be. 

*' I have brought you a visitor, my dear," observed Lady 
Franklin's pleasant voice. '* May she come in ? " and 
without waiting for her permission, she smilingly ushered 
a young lady into the room, and then vanished as 
suddenly as she had arrived. 

Mabel's eye travelled slowly and doubtfully towards the 
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new-comer, f nllj expecting to find herself confronted by a 
total stranger ; but directly slie perceived who . the in- 
tmder really was, her f onher look of apathetic indifEerence 
disappeared as if by magic, and with an inarticulate cry of 
intense raptnre, she sprang forward, and was folded in the 
arms of her old friend, Miss Granville I 

" Is it really you or your ghost, my darling ? " she asked, 
in atone between laughing and crying, after their first 
warm greetings were over. 

*'It is my own substantial self," replied Sophy, in a 
voice which betrayed quite as much emotion as did her 
friend's. ^* How glad I am to see you ! " and she 
gazed long and earnestly into her face. 

" But how is it that you happen to be here ? " wonder- 
ingly inquired Mabel. 

" Did you not know that Lady Franklin had written to 
invite me ? " 

^' No, indeed ; she never once mentioned the subject. I 
suppose she wanted to give me a pleasant surprise, and if 
so she has succeeded most completely." 

" She told me it was your husband who first mentioned 
my name, when she and Sir Frederic proposed that you 
should have some particular friend of your own to stay 
with you for a short time while he was laid up." 

" Are you sure ? Did Ernest really think of it P " ex- 
claimed Mabel, a tremulous little glow coming to her face. 

" Yes, and I thought it so kind of him, as he knows very 
little of me ; and " — this was added with a self-conscions 
flush, as she remembered the advice so inimical to his 
interests which he had overheard her giving her friend 
shortly before the marriage, to say nothing of the uncom- 
plimentary terms in which she had at the same time 
alluded to himself — "cannot, of course, be expected to 
regard me with any personal interest. I assure you I feel 
quite proud," she went on playfully, but with a vein of 
deeper feeling running through her words, " at Mr. 
Franklin's having thus selected me as a fit and proper per- 
son to act as his wif e*s companion ; and I only hope I 
shall be kept from saying or doing anything which will 
have the e:ffect of making him alter his opinion." 

" There's no fear of that, dear," was the confident re- 
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joindeary as they went downstairs together. The next 
moment thej were in the drawing-room, and Mabel, taking 
her friend straight up to Lady Franklin, said, in grateful, 
appreciatiye tones, *' I want to thank you for one of the 
pleasantest surprises I ever had in my life." 

'' My dear child, I am only too glad to think we were 
able to persuade Miss Granville to come at such a short 
notice. I felt at the time I proposed it that it was a most 
unreasonable request to make." 

"The temptation was far too strong to be resisted," was 
Sophy's candid rejoinder. ^'I did so long to see Mabel 
again," glancing affectionately at her. 

" Well, I hope you may be very happy together," be- 
nignantly answered the old lady, as she looked with her 
winning smile from one to the other; ''and I trust, my 
dear," hiying her hand gently upon Mabel's arm, and drop- 
ping her voice to a sympathetic tone, " you will very spon 
have the satisfaction of seeing Ernest quite well again, 
and able to accompany you in your walks and drives, just 
as he used to do." 

To this kind wish Mrs. Franklin was spared the neces- 
sity of making any reply, as at that very instant there was 
a general move towards the dining-room, and during the 
lengthy meal which followed she had enough to do to 
listen to the flowery speeches of a good-natured, talkative, 
anecdote-loving Irishman, whose interminable flow of lan- 
guage — varied occasionally by some abruptly-put, pointed 
question, apparently addressed to her for the express pur- 
pose of satisfying himself that he had succeeded in 
securing her undivided attention, and awakened in her a 
proper amount of interest in each individual subject as he 
rapidly sketched it out before her — proved somewhat con- 
fusing, and made her at last rise from the table with the 
utmost alacrity on receiving Lady Franklin's signal, 
greatly relieved at the prospect thus afforded her of being 
able to escape from her well-meaning, but slightly distrac- 
tive and loquacious companion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MISS GRAXTILLE SPEAKS HER MIND A SECOND TIME. 

" The most consummate hypocrite cannot at all times conceal 
the workings of the mind." 

To say that Miss Granville was surprised would be using a 
very mild expression, and one by no means calculated to 
denote the state of her feelings, when Captain Elton came 
calmly up to her, and in the most easy and nonchalant 
manner asked her how she was. 

Amazement, perplexity, consternation, and dismay, were 
each in turn depicted upon her countenance ; but all these 
were swallowed up at length in the look of unqualified in- 
dignation with which she regarded him, as she said, in the 
most chilling of tones, " I did not expect to find you here ! " 

" Did you not ? " he answered, with a careless little 
laugh, though the flush that swept momentarily over his 
face showed that he understood her meaning only too 
well. 

" Of course, it is no business of mine," she went on, 
with a scornful curl of the lip, " but I should have thought 
that any one calling himself a gentleman, and possessing a 
single spark of generous feeling, would have " 

" You are a lady, and, as such, entitled to use any lan- 
guage you please," interrupted the Captain, in a low^ 
furious tone, while an angry light shot from his eyes. 

" Yes, I generally take credit to myself for plain speak- 
ing," retorted his adversary, in no wise intimidated by the 
storm of passion which she had so evidently evoked. " As 
a rule, I always prefer truth to falsehood ; '* and with a 
graceful little movement of her head, she turned away to 
speak to Lady Mary Ventnor, leaving the offended Captain 
to put what construction he pleased upon her words. 

Notwithstanding her close intimacy with the Cleever 
family, she had never been told in so many words what it 
was which had been the primary cause of the engagement 
between himself and Mabel having been broken off ; but 
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she had incidentally discovered qaite sufficient to enable 
lier to form a tolerably accurate idea as to the mercenary 
and nngentlemanly way ho had acted on the occasion, and 
she wondered at his audacity in thus venturing to accept 
Sir Frederic Franklin* s hospitality, and again thrust him- 
self, as it were, into Mabel's society. Great, however, as 
was Miss Granville's astonishment at Captain Elton's 
effrontery, she could not help confessing to herself, as the 
evening advanced, that Mrs. Franklin's conduct puzzled 
her still more. 

She seemed so completely to ignore the past, so utterly 
unconscious apparently of her own inconsistency in re- 
ceiving, without the slightest appearance of repugnance or 
dissatis^tion, the polite attentions of her quondam lover ; 
and it was quite in vain that Sophy searched for any re- 
maining traces of anger or resentment either in voice, 
look, or manner — she could find none ! Neither could she, 
on the other hand, discover the faintest approach to any- 
thing like nervousness or embarrassment, or even a passing 
indication which could lead her to suppose that Mabel 
regarded him in any other light than that of a pleasant 
and agreeable companion — a mere friendly acquaintance, 
in whose society she found a certain amount of placid 
contentment, which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have seemed natural enough, but, taken in conjunction 
with what they had formerly been to each other, was cer- 
tainly somewhat surprising. 

Captain Elton remained for some time uncomfortably 
conscious that he was the object of Sophy Granville's con- 
stant scrutiny ; and he mentally anathematised her for 
appearing upon the scene just when he was congratulating 
lumself on being rid of Mr. Franklin's presence, and able, 
as he thought, to persevere in his selfish designs, without 
having any serious obstacles to contend with, except such 
as might be thrown in his way by Mabel's own conduct. 

And now he was suddenly brought face to face with this 
impulsive, straightforward, and intensely affectionate girl, 
who he instinctively felt would prove a dangerous enemy 
to anything like duplicity or intrigue, and be ready to face 
a thousand dangers or difficulties, if necessary, for the 
sake of her friend. 
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Altogether, therefore, it behoved him to be on his guard, 
and try, if possible, to conciliate her, and induce her to 
regard him in a kinder and more indulgent light. 

It could not, of course, be expected that, after speaking 
to him in the way she had done, he would be at all likely 
to look upon her with anything but simple detestation, so 
angry was he at her having presumed to take him to task 
for the bad taste — to use no stronger expression — ^he had 
unquestionably shown in coming to Tinley Park at the very 
time when, as he was well aware, Mabel and her husband 
were there ; but he was too thorough an adept in the art of 
concealing his feelings to find much difficulty on this oc- 
casion in covering his real annoyance with the outward 
semblance of cordiality and respect, such as would have 
had the effect of entirely deceiving a less shrewd and 
penetrating person than Sophy Granville. 

But she saw through the disguise. She knew perfectly 
well that the uniform courtesy and politeness, the aknosti 
deferential attitude which he assumed towards her, the 
constancy with which he appealed to her opinion, and de- 
ferred apparently to her judgment, was nothing but a 
mask, put on to hide the real workings of his heart ; and 
instead of raising him in her opinion, as he had fondly 
hoped would be the case, it only made her despise him, 
and look upon him with even more doubt and suspicion 
than before ; and, in spite of his egotism and self-conceit^ 
he was forced at last to acknowledge to himself that, with 
all his efforts, he had not succeeded in advancing one 
single step towards gaining her good opinion ; but, on the 
contrary, she still seemed bent on either avoiding him alto- 
gether, or else treating him, if not in an openly antagonistic 
manner, yet with an air of cold contempt, which was very 
humiliating to his proud and essentially self-confident 
spirit. 

' To return to Mr. Franklin. For the first few days after 
Miss Granville's arrival, there was a very perceptible im- 
provement in him. He seemed far more composed in his 
mind, and less inclined to become a prey to that rest- 
lessness and excitement which had hitherto acted so pre- 
judicially against his recovery. 

He had sufficient confidence in her to feel that the 
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connteraciiye influence of her presence woald, of itself, 
proye a certain safegoard to Mabel, and render her less 
liaUe to succumb to the insidious advances of the un- 
scrupulous Captain ; and he also felt that her friendship 
for his wife was too real and sincere to allow her to look 
calmly on and see her plunged into difficulty and danger 
without making, at any rate, an efEort to rescue her from 
the impending evil. 

As his strength gradually returned, so did his old 
powers of self-repression, and it was not long before those 
fits of seeming petulance which had puzzled Mabel entirely 
disappeared, and he recovered his usual calm and equable 
temperament, without her having any suspicion of that 
deeper tide of emotion which still surged so wildly and 
continuously within him at the mere touch of her hand, or 
sound of her voice. 

Even after he had exchanged his bed for the sofa, it was 
deemed expedient by Mr. Morgan that he should still 
remain in his own room for a short time longer, so as to 
guard as much as possible from any return of his former 
im&yourable symptoms. 

The very first afternoon he was thus able to be up, a 
bright idea occurred to Mrs. Franklin, and taking her 
friend aside, she said, in a low, confidential tone, so that 
no one but herself should hear, '' I am going to take you 
upstairs to see my husband, Sophy." 

''But, my dear, he might not like it," objected the 
young lady. " You know he is still far from strong, and 
the presence of a comparative stranger like myself might 
only irritate him." 

*' Nonsense ; he must like it," replied Mabel, with an odd 
little laugh ; *' besides, it will do him all the good in the 
world to see a fresh face." 

'' Had you not better ask him first whether he would 
have any objection to my paying him a visit P " inquired 
Sophy, still incredulous, *' otherwise he may be inclined to 
look upon my presence as an intrusion." 

Mabel's only reply was to hold out her hand, and say, 
with rather an authoritative gesture, " Come, dear, this is 
the very moment for us to slip away without being per- 
ceived," and, rather to please her friend, than from the idea 
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that any good wonld come of the proposed visit, she 
reluctantly accompanied her out of the room, and np the 
wide staircase until they stood at the door of Mr. iSrank- 
lin's apartment. 

Here Mabel paused for the space of two or three 
seconds, while a warm flush sufEused her cheeks, and a 
tender light shone in her soft blue eyes ; but almost 
before Miss Granville had time to notice these signs of 
unwonted feeling, she had shaken ofE her temporary fit of 
irresolution, pressed her lips firmly together, and with a 
tolerably firm hand opened the door, and walked with 
rapid, decided footsteps up to her husband's sofa, saying, 
in concise, matter-of-fact tones, '^ Here is Sophy ; I thought 
you would like to see her." 

*^ Thank you ; " and Miss Granville observed that his 
first impulse was to hold out his left hand somewhat 
eagerly, not to her, but to Mabel, while his serious brown 
eyes fixed themselves with a strangely-yearning look upon 
her face. Then, and not till then, did he turn to his 
visitor, saying, in quite another tone and manner, " It is 
very kind of you. Miss Granville, to run away irom. the 
people downstairs, and come to spend a few minutes 
with me." 

** I was so sorry to hear of your accident," she remarked, 
looking with an air of concern into his pale, thin face, 
which gave him the appearance of one only just recover- 
ing from some really serious illness. '^ I am afraid you 
must have gone through a good deal of suffering," she 
added, as her eye caught sight of his bandaged arm. 

'' Not much actual pain," he answered, regarding her 
with a smile, both grave and sweet ; '^ but it certainly is 
wearisome work doing nothing." 

Here he made a sudden movement, as if he contem- 
plated rising to provide her with a chair, but Mabel 
anticipated him, and afterwards, in obedience to an expres* 
sive little gesture he made to an unoccupied part of his 
own sofa, she silently seated herself near him, and gazed 
abstractedly out of the window. 

Even in that one interview Sophy Granville saw enough 
to convince her that so far from her presence being, as she 
had feared would be the case, a restraint and embarrassment 
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to Mr. and Mrs. Eranklin, it was, on the contrary, a 
positive relief to them both to have a third person at hand 
to whom they conld occasionally refer, instead of being 
entirely left to themselves. 

In the conrse of the next few days she discovered more 
of Mr. Franklin's character than she would probably have 
become acquainted with in so many months under ordi- 
nary circnmstances, and the better she understood him 
the more thoroughly did she learn to respect and appre- 
ciate him. 

At first she was sorely puzzled to account for the 
strangely incongruous state of things which existed 
between husband and wife, but by degrees her eyes were 
opened to this, as well as various other matters connected 
with [their relative positions, and she thought she could 
comprehend something of the struggles which were con- 
stantly going on within them both, and the efPort it must 
often be to them to keep up even the semblance of content- 
ment, considering the reasons they had (or fancied they 
hady which practically came to the same thing) for 
supposing that they had cause for doubting the other's 
affection. 

Mabel was greatly astonished one day to receive a com- 
munication from her mother-in-law, as it was the first 
time she had ever condescended to write to her, except on 
i^e solitary occasion when she had sent her an invitation 
to dinner. 

After reading it carefully through, she replaced it in 
its envelope, laid it down on the table beside her, and 
ffllently resumed the occupation in which she had pre- 
viously been engaged, and which consisted in putting the 
finishing touches to rather an elaborate illumination which 
she was doing for Lady Franklin. 

"Judging from the expression of your face, I should 
say the contents of your letter have not been altogether of 
an agreeable nature," remarked Sir Frederic, after watch- 
ing her with considerable interest. 

" It is from Mrs. Franklin," explained Mabel, laying 
down her brush for a moment, and looking at him with a 
half smile, " finding fault with me for not having written 
to tell her of Ernest's accident. She has heard of it from 
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gome other quarter, it seems, and is excessively indignant 
with me for what she calls my want of respect, in not 
having at once informed her of what had occurred." 

'* I suppose the reason you did not write was to spare 
her unnecessary anxiety," said Lady Franklin, in her soft, 
pleasant tones. 

'* Yes ; Ernest particularly told me not to mention the 
subject," replied Mabel, rather hesitatingly, '^ and as I am 
not in the habit of corresponding with her, I never thought 
of disobeying him.'' 

" She is a regular termagant," was Sir Frederic's grim 
rejoinder. "Really, my dear," turning half -jokingly, 
half -seriously towards Mabel, '* I admire your courage in 
having consented to marry Ernest at all, with such a 
spectre-faced mother-in-law looming in the disfcance ! " 

" Now, Frederic, I really must protest against your try- 
ing to set Mabel against her husband's mother," mildly 
expostulated his wife ; " it is not right, you know." 

"I suspect as it is there's not much love between 
them," shrewdly observed the old baronet. " Am I not 
right, Mabel P" glancing inquiringly at her. 

"Well, she certainly does not like me," was the reluc- 
tant admission. 

" No, of course not," he replied, in the most matter-of- 
fact tones. " I should be surprised if she did." 

" Should you P " said Mabel, looking rather puzzled. 
" Do you think, then," she continued, tremulously, " that 
it is altogether my fault P " 

" By no means," rejoined Sir Frederic, with an enig- 
matic smile ; " but it appears to me that your individual 
natures are too thoroughly opposed to each other to render 
anything like real congeniality of spirit possible between 
you." 

"That does not always follow," quickly responded 
Mabel. 

" Well, perhaps not, but Mrs. Franklin is a very pecu- 
liar woman, and one whom I should imagine it would be 
most difficult for any one to get on with." 

** I hope you will not allow yourself to be influenced by 
anything tnat my husband says about her, dear," inter- 
posed lady Franklin, " as he is by no means an unpre- 
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jndioed person, having taken an unreasonable dislike to 
her from the very first.'' 

*' I don't admit that is an unreasonahle dislike," debated 
the baronet*; '* bat at the same time I am quite ready to 
confess that I never did, and never shall, like her. Ernest 
takes after his father, you know," he added, in an explana- 
tory tone to Mabel, " and Tie was one of the best of men." 

" So I have heard," she answered, meditatively. '* He 
died young, did he not P " 

*' Yes ; Ernest was quite a child at the time, and scarcely 
remembers him, I think." 

" Well, I don't for one moment prefcend to say that I 
consider your mother-in-law a particularly amiable woman,'* 
observed Lady Franklin, addressing Mabel in a slow, reflec- 
tive voice ; ** still, there is certainly one redeeming feature 
in her character." 

** And what may that be P " curiously inquired the 
gentleman. 

''I am surprised that you should need to ask the 
question, Frederic. Of course I allude to her affection for 
her son." 

" There's no merit in that ; people generally are fond of 
their own children, especially when allowed to get their 
own way in everything " — this was said very significantly 
— " and never by any chance interfered with." 

Lady Franklin laughed as she replied, " An obsfcinate 
man must have his way, I suppose ; so there is really no 
use in trying to convince you of anything against your 
wlQ." 

Thus saying, she rose from her seat, and extended her 
hands to some visitors who were at that instant announced, 
while Mabel began simultaneously to put aside her paint- 
ing materials, feeling that she would have no further 
opportunity during the rest of the day for resuming her 
former occupation. 

When she next found herself in her husband's room, she 
informed him of the letter she had received, by observing, 
*' I heard from Curzon Street this morning, Ernest." 
" From my mother P " he asked, in surprise. 
** Yes ; she thinks I ought to have written to tell her 
about your accident." 
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** Oil, I see," he replied, with rather an annoyed expres- 
sion of countenance. " You must not mind anything she 
says," he added, deprecatingly, while a little flush came 
slowly mounting to his forehead ; " when once I am able 
to use my arm, I will explain matters to her." 

" I am afraid you will not be able to do that just yet," 
said Mabel, glancing dubiously at a very unintelligible 
scrawl which lay traced out on a sheet of paper in front of 
him. 

" You are looking at my hieroglyphic attempts at left- 
hand penmanship," returned her husband, smiling in spite 
of himself ; " a miserable failure, is it not ? " 

" I think," returned his wife, in a slow, hesitating 
voice, "you might allow me to act as your scribe." 

" Oh, no, I could not think of troubling you," he hastily 
exclaimed. 

" It would be no trouble," she said, in slightly disap- 
pointed accents. 

" Would it not ? " eyeing her doubtfully. 

"I should like it so much," was the eagerly-spoken 
assurance, accompanied by a look which plainly showed 
her to be in earnest. 

" Very well, then," he thoughtfully responded, " if yon 
really do not object, I think I will so far take advantage of 
your kindness as to ask you to reply briefly to a few of the 
most important letters I have lately received ; the rest," 
pointing with a significant gesture towards a distant 
table, where an immense number were collected, "can 
wait." 

" I will answer them all if you like," laughed Mabel, as 
she drew up a chair, and proceeded methodically to set 
about her self-imposed task ; "it will be quite an amuse- 
ment for me, and " — ^this was added with the air of one 
who announces a simple fact, without having the most 
remote idea of paying herself a compliment, — "I don't 
write a bad hand, you know." 

" Quite the reverse," warmly replied her husband. 

" Shall I copy this first ? " and Mabel took up the letter 
which he had himself been writing, and endeavoured, with 
rather a blank expression, to decipher its contents. 

" I think I shall have to translate it for you," he quietly 
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observed, after f arfcivelj watching her perplexed connte • 
nance. 

" It certainly is somewhat puzzling," she acknowledged, 
handing it to him with a grave little shake of the head, 
" and I very much donbt whether the person for whom it 
is intended wonld ever have been able to read it." 

"I am perfectly certain he wo aid not," agreed Mr. 
Franklin, as he glanced carelessly over the irregular 
scrawl, " I can scarcely make it out myself." 

" Now I am quite ready," suggestively remarked Mabel, 
after she had dipped the pen for the second time into the 
ink, and waited patiently for him to begin. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," he exclaimed, coming sud- 
denly out of a reverie, and regarding her for a moment 
with a curious, intent look. *' I was forgetting." And 
with something between a sigh and an expression of 
suppressed impatience, ho once more returned to the sub- 
ject of his correspondence. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A SEASONABLE INTERRUPTION. 

** Well done of God, to halve the lot. 
And give Him all the sweetness ; 
To us the empty room and cot — 
To Him the heaven's completeness. 

" To us, this grave — ^to Him, the rows. 
The mystic palm-trees springing ; 
To us, the silence in the house — 
To Him the choral singing." 

Notwithstanding the fact of Miss G-ranville's presence at 
Tinlej Park, and also that Mabel spent a certain portion 
of every day in her husband's society. Captain Elton yet 
contrived ways and means so as to deepen, rather than 
efface, the impression which he had succeeded in produc- 
ing upon her mind with regard to Lady Mary Ventnor. 

10 
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He brouglit the whole machinery of his clever, un- 
scmpalous nature to bear upon the one assailable point in 
the sensitive young wife's disposition. He knew perfectly 
well how much easier it always is to fan the spark of 
doubt and suspicion into a flame than to extinguish it 
when it is once enkindled; and by dint of mysterious 
allusions, and vague insinuations and innuendoes, he found 
little difficulty in keeping alive all those mistrustful feel- 
ings with which he had himself been the means of 
inspiring her, and leading her to view the simplest and 
most innocent of Lady Mary's actions with a prejudiced 
and jaundiced eye, and put a wrong construction upon 
almost every chance word which happened to fall from 
her lips whenever it bore any remote reference to Mr. 
Franklin. 

If the engagement which now existed between her lady- 
ship and Mr. Perceval had been formally announced, it 
would, of course, have materially altered the state of 
afPairs; but as they had so recently become acquainted 
with each other, she did not like the idea of its being 
generally talked of, and insisted therefore that, for some 
weeks at least, they should keep their own counsel, and 
not inform any one, except Lady Franklin (and that only 
under the strictest seal of secrecy), of what had taken 
place between them. 

So warily, however, did Captain Elton proceed with the 
insidious work of undermining Lady Mary's character, 
that Sophy Granville, keen-witted though she was, failed 
to perceive what was so stealthily being enacted before 
her very eyes. She only saw that, for some inexplicable 
reason or other, Mabel had taken a violent dislike to her 
former friend ; but whenever she ventured to mention the 
subject she invariably assumed such a cold, constrained 
air, and set her lips so firmly together, as if resolved on 
allowing no temptation, however strong, to wring from 
her even one single word either in explanation or defence 
of her own conduct, that she soon ceased to mention her 
ladyship's name at all, and could only wonder in silence 
over the peculiarity of Mrs. Franklin's manner towards 
this one particular individual, and thoughtfully speculate 
as to its cause, without having any correct idea of the real 
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state of the case — althoagh slie was at the same time dimly 
Gonaoious that in some way or other the Captain was to 
blame in the matter. 

One afternoon, soon after luncheon, Mabel had been 
more than usually perturbed in spirit by overhearing 
fragments of a conversation which took place between 
Lady Mary Yentnor and Mrs. Langley, in which Mr. 
Franklin's name continually occurred, always in terms of 
the most enthusiastic praise. 

And each word spoken in his favour filled the poor wife 
with anger and dismay; all the more so when coupled 
with the expressive glances and sympathetic gestures of 
Captain Elton, who ^ppened to be near her at the time, 
and wished in this silent, and apparently delicate and 
Qnobtmsive, fashion to convey to her his own decided dis- 
approbation of her ladyship's behaviour in thus unblush- 
ingly proclaiming her admiration for another woman's 
husband, and his cordial sympathy with herself in the 
pain it must be to her to have to listen to it. 

At last Mabel, feeling that she could bear it no longer, 
9tole away to her own room, with flaming cheeks, and a 
sensation of intense misery at her heart. Wearily she 
flung herself down upon a chair, and pressed her hands to 
her throbbing temples, and tried to think. Then she 
hastily sprang up again, and began to pace restlessly up 
and down the apartment, finally coming to a standstill just 
in front of the window, where she remained for a few 
minutes gazing abstractedly out upon the landscape. 
While she stood thus a sudden impulse came over her, 
and she decided that she would go oat and take a little 
stroll. She had been confined to the house all the morn- 
ing with a bad headache, but it was better now, and she 
felt that the fresh air would do her good if she could only 
get away without calling any one's attention to the fact, 
and so make sure of being alone, which in the present 
state of her feelings seemed to her the greatest boon she 
could desire. Accordingly, she hastily equipped herself 
in her walking attire, and went quietly down the stairs 
and out at the hall door, scarcely caring whither she went 
so long as she was alone. 

It was a lovely afternoon, very bright and pleasant, 
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qaifce like spring ; and as she rapidly pursaed her wayv 
she fonnd herself insensibly inflaeneed by the soft, 
exhilarating breezes, and was gradually able to shake off^ 
those sombre reflections which had proved so inimical to 
her own peace of mind, and derive a certain amonnt of 
nameless .pleasure in the pictnresqae scenery through 
which she passed. 

She never once paused in her walk until she had 
reached one of the lodge gates. There she stood still for 
a moment, and debated with herself whether she should go 
straight on, or turn to the left, which would bring her to 
the shrubberies. While she remained thus undecided, it 
all at once occurred to her that this was the very place 
where the carriage had been stopped on her wedding-day ; 
and an irresistible longing came over her to get another 
glimpse of the beautiful child who had presented her with 
so exquisite a bouquet of flowers on the occasion. 

" I wonder if I might knock and ask to see him ? " she 
soliloquised, as she turned her eyes somewhat doubtfully 
towards the door, and after a few seconds* irresolution she 
walked slowly forward, and gave a timid little rap at it* 
There was scarcely an instant's delay before it was opened 
by a voung woman, whom she at once recognised as being 
the child's mother. She looked somewhat astonished on 
seeing who her visitor was, and dropping a curtsey waited 
respectfully for her to speak, fully expecting that she was 
about to deliver some trifling message, and then go on her 
way. Something in Mabel's face, however, seemed at 
length to strike her as peculiar, for she said, after a 
moment's hesitation, *' Is there anything I can do for you, 
ma'am P " 

"I thought I would call and ask how you all are,'* 
replied the lady, with rather an embarrassed air. She was 
quite new to these kind of visits, and did not exactly know 
how to proceed. 

" Perhaps you would like to walk in ? " suggested Mrs. 
Jackson, for that was the woman's name, in a slow, dubious 
voice, glancing at her as she spoke in manifest perplexity. 

** Thank you," responded Mabel, looking very much 
relieved as she hastened to avail herself of the invitation ; 
nnd having followed her into the tidy little sitting-roomi 
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«lie sat down in the chair which Mrs. Jackson drew np for 
her near the fire, and began to cast a scrutinising gaze 
around her for the purpose of discovering some traces of 
the child whom she had thus suddenly felt a wish to 
see. 

" How is your little boy ? " she inquired presently, " I 
have never forgotten him — he looked so sweet and pretty 
the day I saw lum. This is his likeness, is it not ? '' she 
added, as her eye just then lighted upon a framed photo- 
graph, which hung on the wall, and, without observing 
Mrs. Jackson's start of surprise, or the spasm of pain which 
contracted her face, or the quick rash of tears which 
blinded her eyes, she turned smilingly towards her, and 
continued in a tone of interest, ^* Can I see him ? I should 
be 80 pleased I " 

" Ah ! you do not know ! ** gasped the poor woman, with 
quivering lips, and a sobbing sound in her voice. 

** Know what P " demanded Mabel, a sudden fear 
making her cheek grow pale. 

** He is dead ! " was the almost inarticulate rejoinder. 

" Dead I " repeated Mrs. Franklin, in an awe-stricken 
-whisper. ** Oh, I cannot believe it ! " and she sank down 
in her chair, and looked about her in a blank, bewildered 
manner, as if she could scarcely realise the meaning of the 
word. 

With a low anguished cry, Mrs. Jackson moved her face 
aside, and broke into a passionate fit of weeping. 

" Oh, I am so sorry," cried Mabel, starting suddenly up, 
and going close over to her ; " so very sorry, for having 
thus pained you ; do forgive me," and she laid her hand 
apon the other's shoulder, while her own voice shook with 
amotion ; ** but, indeed, I did not know anything about it.** 

The soft touch of her hand and her gentle sympathising 
tones fell soothingly on the desolate woman's ear, and 
after a short time she ceased her sobs, and looked grate- 
fully up at her, murmuring in almost an apologetic tone, 
" I'm i^raid I frightened you, ma'am ; but as you spoke it 
all came so suddenly back upon me, that I couldn't help 
it" 

" No, of course not ; it was very stupid of me," said 
Mabel, penitently, as she for the first time took note of her 
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black dress ; " but I never tbongbt, never for a moment 
guessed at sncb a tbing." 

Here sbe once more laid ber band upon Mrs. Jackson's 
arm, and gazed compassionately into ber sorrowful coun- 
tenance. 

" I don't often give way like tbis," replied tbe poor 
woman, as sbe bastily dried ber eyes, and tried to assume 
a calmer and more composed manner — "leastways, not 
now," correcting berself ; " but wben it first bapx)ened I 
was almost wild witb grief." 

** Poor tbing ! it must bave been terrible ! " was tbe 
sootbiug reply. 

** Ab, yes," sbe answered, sbudderingly. " God grant 
I may never feel like tbat again ! " 

Sbe spoke more to berself tban to Mabel, and tbere was 
a dreamy, reflective look in ber eyes as sbe fixed tbem on a 
distant corner of tbe little room, wbicb sbowed tbat many 
deep and powerful emotions bad been called up by tbis un- 
expected allusion to tbe past. 

" Was it sudden ? " asked Mrs. Franklin, in a besitating 
wbisper. 

"Yes, be fell and burt bis bead," replied tbe cbildless 
motber, witb a sligbt sbiver ; ** and five minutes afterwards 
be was gone.*' 

A quickly- suppressed exclamation of borror came to 
Mabel's lips, and ber eyes distended witb a sorrowful, 
yearning, pitying look ; but Mrs. Jackson went on, still in 
tbe same low, constrained voice, '* I made an idol of bim» 
and 80 tbe Lord took bim." 

** Ob ! it was very bard," said Mabel, impulsively. 

"Yes, it was bard," assented Mrs. Jackson, ber face 
once more contracting as if witb pain ; " but it was 
necessary." 

" Necessary ! " ecboed ber visitor, in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

" He is better ofE now," sbe explained, in accents of 
lingering tenderness ; " and as for myself "— bere sbe 
paused for a moment, as if irresolute; but apparently 
encouraged by tbe evident signs of interest witb wbicn 
Mrs. Franklin was regarding ber, sbe presently went on, 
a faint tinge of coloar coming to ber pale cbeeks— 
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"though I can't help grieving for my darling, I can 
thank God for the lesson He has taught me." 

"What lesson ?'* inquired Mabel, feeling somehow as 
if she were getting out of her depth. 

" I did not learn it all at once, though," mused the other ; 
" for a long time I was wicked and rebellious, and my 
heart seemed every day to grow harder and harder, until 
I felt as if every spark of hope had died out of it, and I 
had nothing bat misery to look forward to, either in this 
world or the world to come. Oh, it was a dreadful state 
to be in, ma'am," she went on, with tearful earnestness ; 
" and when I think of it I can only wonder at the Lord's 
patience and forbearance in putting up with me so long. 
Plenty of people came and offered me what they called 
^good advice,' and my own clergyman preached to me 
over and over again about the duty of being resigned to 
God's will ; but the more he talked about submission and 
all that sort of thing, the more angry and impatient did I 
become, until at last he gave me up in despair, and told 
me plainly that he feared a judgment would come upon 
me for my obstinacy and impenitence. But indeed, ma'am, 
I must ask you to excuse me for intruding my own affairs 
upon you like this," she interrupted herself to exclaim, 
" only I was led into it by your kind and sympathising 

manner, and " 

" I assure you I am most interested in what yon are 
telling me," quickly returned Mabel ; " but," seeing her 
furtively wiping her eyes, " I'm afraid it is almost too 
much for you to refer to that terrible time." 

" The light came at last," she answered, with a flickering 
smile, " and it was the new curate who brought it." 

A puzzled expression stole over Mabel* s face as she 
listened to this, to her, incomprehensible language, but she 
made no verbal reply, and Mrs. Jackson went on in a 
tremulous tone, *' He came to me one day, when I was at 
my very worst, and instead of reproaching me for iny 
hardness of heart, as the vicar had done, and trying to 
jorce me to submit to God's will, he just told me bow 
sorry he was to hear of my trouble, and then, instead of 
being shocked and horrified at the state of mind in which 
he found me, he seemed quite to enter into my feelings. 
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He had gone through the very same thing himself, he 
said, and made the yeiy same mistake which I was just 
then making." 

'^ What was the mistake P " asked Mabel, more and more 
perplexed. 

" Well, you see, ma'am, I had been looking upon this 
trial as a cmel punishment," explained Mrs. Jackson, ** and 
I could not help resenting it ; but Mr. Vernon explained 
to me that it was not sent in anger, but in love — ^love both 
to me and my child — and when I once began to realise 
that^ everything appeared to me in a different light ; and 
it was not long before I could say of my own free will. 
The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath taken away, blessed he the 
name of the Lord," 

*• Do you really mean that every kind of trouble comes 
from God, and is sent for a particular purpose P " inquired 
Mabel, in unqualified astonishment. 

" Yes, I think so, ma'am ; Mr. Vernon told me " 

" Who is this Mr. Vernon ? " exclaimed her visitor, with 
an air of suddenly- developed interest ; " I don't think I 
have ever heard him preach." 

" He has only lately come to the parish, but he regu- 
larly takes the Wednesday evening services, and crowds go 
to hear him ; he is so much liked." 

" I wonder if I could go and hear him," mentally re- 
flected Mabel. Aloud she said, *' At what hour is this ser- 
vice held P " 

" Eight o'clock, ma'am — that suits the working people, 
you see ; and it is with them mostly that the church is 
fiUed." 

**Is there no chance of his preaching on Sundays ? " 
" Well, they do say," replied Mrs. Jackson, lowering her 
voice, " that the vicar is rather jealous of him, and doesn't 
like him to preach oftener than he can help, for fear he 
should become more popular than himself." 

'* I'm afraid I must go now," said Mabel, glancing at 
her watch ; " but perhaps you will let me come and see you 
again P " and she held out her hand with a frank and plea- 
sant smile. 

. *^ Indeed, I shall always be proud and pleased to see you, 
ma'am," was the hearty assurance. 
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*^ And I am so much obliged to yon for telling me abont 
yonr lost darling," retnm^ Maliel, in low, grave tones, 
*• and 80 sorry for yon." 

" Thank yon, ma'am," answered the other, with qniver- 
ing lips. "Ah I I do wish yon conld have seen him/' she 

added, spasmodically, "before " a qnick gesture of 

pain completed the sentence. 

"So do I," said Mrs. Franklin, with a sympathising 
shake of the head. " Ezcnse me for asking the qnestion," 
she remarked, as they stood in the little porch together, 
'* but haye yon got a hnsband P " 

^ Oh no," was the nn expected reply, while a look of 
patient endurance came into the comely face ; " he died 
just a year after we were married; he/ore,** she con- 
tinned, slowly and monmfnlly, " my child was bom." 

" Poor thing ! yon have indeed been tried," said Mabel, 
a rush of tears coming to her own eyes. 

" It was that which made me feel my boy's death so 
mnch," replied Mrs. Jackson. " As long as I had Aim, I 
felt that I had still something left to live for ; but when 
he was gone it seemed as if I had lost everything," 

" Lost everything ! " softly repeated Mabel, when she 
once more fonnd herself alone ; " what, after all, are my 
tronbles compared to hers P " and she pursued her way 
with a very thoughtful countenance, and an air of serious 
consideration — wondering what it was which could thus 
sustain this widowed and childless mother, and enable her to 
bear this double burden with such meekness and submission. 

Before she had proceeded many yards, however, she 
came upon the figure of a man idly lounging against the 
side of one of the ancient elms which lined the avenue, 
smokinff a cigar. It was instantly thrown aside as she 
approached, and in another moment Captain Elton was at 
her side, saying in an apparently surprised voice, ** What 
a strange coincidence that I should meet you here, Mrs. 
Franklin." 

"Yes," she answered, without appearing particularly 
impressed by the circumstance of their having thus unex- 
pectedly come across each other. 

" I was on my way to visit a poor woman whose hus- 
band was run over by a cart the other day, and who is, I 
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am told, in the greatest distress," returned the Captain, 
who had followed her at a distance when she first left the 
house, seen her enter the lodge, and while impatiently 
waiting for her reappearance, had concocted this story, as 
being the most likely to appeal to her feelings. 

" Dear me, that is very shocking,'* unsuspectingly re- 
plied Mabel ; " where do they live ? " 

" In a tumble-down cottage, not far from the game- 
keeper's lodge," was the prompt reply. ** The man himself 
has been sent off to the hospital, but his poor wife and 
children are actually starving." 

" Starving ! " echoed Mabel, opening her beautiful eyes 
in wondering dismay, while her hand instinctively sought 
her purse. 

'* Thank you, that is most unnecessary," remarked the 
Captain, as he observed the movement, and he put up his 
hand and stroked his moustache, probably to hide a smile ; 
"if it was only money that was needed, I should find it 
comparatively easy work." 

" What else do you want, then ? " inquired Mabel, as 
he paused. 

*' Well, it strikes me," he answered, meditatively, " that 
a certain amount of tact is required in visiting these sort 
of people, and this is a quality of which men are, as a class, 
lamentably deficient. If 1 go, therefore, to see this xinfor- 
tunate woman by myself, I shall be sure to say or do some- 
thing or other to hurt her feelings, and perhaps end — with 
the best intentions in the world — by doing more harm than 
good ; whereas a lady would see at a glance precisely how 
matters stood ; and the very sight of a kind and sympa- 
thising face," glancing significantly at her, " would of itself 
go far towards alleviating the poor creature's distress." 

^^ 1 am afraid I should be no use whatever in such a 
case as that," quietly said Mabel ; " I am so totally inex- 
perienced " 

"Experience is not required," he quickly interposed; 
" just a word or look of kindness is worth all the experi- 
ence in the world." 

" I don't quite see that," objected his companion, with 
a dubious, constrained air. 

" But what a brute I am ! " abruptly exclaimed the 
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Captain, putting on a grave, compunctions look. ** I was 
forgetting that yon are very likely quite tired out, and, if 
so, how extremely unreasonable it is of me to ask you to 
extend your walk." 

" I am not in the least tired," frankly admitted Mabel. 
** StiD, I think, on the whole, it might be better for you 
to go alone." 

" Very well," he answered, with just a shade of regret 
in his tone ; " I will see you safely home first.** 

" But that will be taking you greatly out of your way,** 
demurred Mrs. Franklin ; " and unless yon go at once, you 
will scarcely be home in time for dinner.** 

"It can't be helped,'* he said, resignedly; **I really 
could not think of allowing you to walk home alone.** 

*' If the woman is starving every moment is precious,** 
observed Mabel, with energy. 

" So it is — poor thing ! " was the feeling rejoinder. 

« stm '' 

" You are sure it is not far ? *' questioned Mabel, as she 
noticed the dogged, determined expression with which he 
stationed himself at her side. 

" Quite sure," he eagerly replied ; " I can take you by 
the shortest route throogh the shrubberies, and I assure 
you it will be a real charity,'* he added, persuasively, as he 
read signs of relenting in her eyes. 

She made no further objections, but walked briskly along 
in the direction which Captain Elton had indicated, and, 
haying so far carried his point, the latter was satisfied, and 
assumed his brightest and most fascinating manner by way 
of preventing her from repenting her decision. 

"These trees have a very weird and ghostly effect," 
said Mabely shivering slightly, as they suddenly found 
themselves in one of the densest and thickest parts of the 
copse-like plantation. 

He gave a curious little laugh, as he replied in soft, in- 
sinuating tones, pressing closer towards her as he spoke^ 
" I think you had better take my arm.'* 

**No, thank you," she said, an uneasy sensation coming 
over her, and a vague, undefined wish that she had gone 
straight home instead of setting out with him on this 
ohaxitable enterprise. 
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''There is reallj nothing to fear," he observed, as if 
reading her thoughts, and his voice grew even more low 
and seductive in its tones, while his manner became tender 
and caressing, with a slight tinge of familiarity, which 
might have serionslj alarmed Mabel had she not been too 
much absorbed in her own reflections to notice it. '' I wiU 
take care " 

He never finished his sentence, for at that very moment 
a rustle of branches was heard, and an unlooked-for 
apparition suddenly stood before them in the person of 
Sophy Granville. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

DEFEAT. 

** In many cases mere appearances have all the effect of realities, 
and a person under a firm persuasion that he can command re- 
sources virtually has them ; that very prospect inspiring him ?rith 
hope and boldness in his exertions." 

A LITTLE cry of joy from Mabel, a half -articulated oath 
on Captain Elton's part — this was the welcome accorded 
to Miss Granville when she made her opporfcune appear- 
ance upon the scene. 

Owing to the house having been built on such bigh 
ground, it so happened that from her bedroom window 
she had distinctly seen the Captain loitering about in the 
long avenue, and afterwards observed Mabel's meeting 
with him, and the result of the conversation which 
followed, and being always on the qui vive to suspect him 
of some sinister motive or other, she at once formed her 
own conjectures as to his reasons for thus waylaying Mrs. 
Franklin, and inducing her to accompany him through the 
most secluded portion of the grounds, and determined that 
she would, if possible, foil him in his selfish designs, and 
rescue her from what she intuitively felt would be a very 
undesirable position for her to occupy. 

She lost no time, therefore, in setting out on her self- 
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imposed mission, and by taking a private path which led 
direct from the lawn to the shrubberies, she was verj soon 
able to overtake them. 

Without a word of apology or explanation she passed 
Captain Elton, and attaching herself to Mabel, said simply, 
" What a dismal place you have chosen to walk in ! " 

" Yes ; I shall be quite glad to get out of it," replied 
Mrs. Fnmklin, slipping her hand through the other's arm 
with an affectionate gesture, which showed how pleased 
she was to see her. '^ Captain Elton is taking some money 
to a poor woman who lives in this direction, and he asked 
me to accompany him.'* 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed her friend, glancing defiantly at 
the irate gentleman, whose face had suddenly become livid 
with rage and mortification at finding his little plan thus 
frustrated; *' since when has he taken to visit the poor P " 

There was a scornful ring in her voice, which proved 
very irritating to his proud spirit ; but by a prodigious 
effort he kept himself well under control, contenting him- 
self with darting an angry, vindictive look at her, as if he 
would fain have annihilated her on the spot, had he only 
possessed the power of carrying out his own personal 
wishes ; but Mabel replied in all sincerity, being too much 
in earnest herself to notice the antagonistic attitude of her 
two companions, " I think it is very kind of him." 

" No doubt," drily assented Sophy, with a very decided 
curl of her short upper lip. ** Rather inconsiderate, 
though, I should say, to expect you to go with him. 
However, as you have come so far," she added, with a 
grim smile, which Captain Elton felt rather than saw, *' I 
suppose you may as well go on. You don't object to my 
company, I hope ? " 

'* ^o, indeed ; I am so glad that you happened to join 
ns," heartily responded Mabel, while an expression of 
baffled fury came to the Captain's face, and he pulled 
angrily at his moustache ; *' you will know so much better 
thaii myself what is best to be done." 

** I am almost inclined to think that it is, after all, too 
late for me to take you so far this afternoon," observed 
Captain Elton, after an uncomfortable paase, during 
which he had been considering how he could best get out 
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of the difficulty in whicli he found himself so unfortunately 
involved ; '* perhaps, therefore, I had better hasten on 
alone, and as you are now provided with a companion," 
darting a malignant glance at the self-satisfied Sophy, ^' I 
cannot have the same hesitation in leaving you." 

'' Just as you like," said Mabel, wondering somewhat at 
his apparent inconsistency. 

" The weather does not look to me very settled," he 
returned, in a voice of feigned composure, and he gazed 
with a speculative air up at the dusky branches overhead, 
** and I should never forgive myself if I were to be the 
means of giving you a cold." 

*' No, indeed, it would be a terrible affair ! " mockingly 
observed Miss Grranville. 

" So I think, with your permission," he went on, still ad- 
dressing Mabel, without paying the slightest attention to 
her friend, ** I will make the best of my way on alone, 
and perhaps some other day you will kindly keep your 
promise." 

Thus saying, he slightly raised his hat, and was gone. 

'' What on earth possessed you, dear, to set out on this 
absurd and Quixotic expedition ? " bluntly demanded Miss 
Granville. 

<' I do not see anything absurd about it," replied Mabel, 
in rather an indignant tone ; '' he told me the woman was 
starving, and surely " 

" I don't believe a word of it," interrupted her friend, 
and she went forthwith off into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

** Oh, Sophy, how can you be so uncharitable, not to say 
unfeeling ? " remonstrated Mabel. 

" Really, it is too ridiculous," pursued the other, Triii.lring 
a comical attempt to recover her gravity. 

" What is too ridiculous ? " inquired Mabel, in no wise 
infected by the other's mirfch. 

** Why, to think that I should have to look after you— 
you, a married woman, who ought to be able to take care 
of yourself." 

" And so I am ! " replied Mabel, with an air of offended 
dignity ; ** perfectly able." 
*' Certainly this looks like it," emphasized the other ; *' but> 
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joking apart, dear," sHe continued, serionslj, *' do take 
my advice, and beware of Captain Elton ; he is an artfal, 
designing man, and " 

"Indeed, you do him injustice, Sophy," quickly rejoined 
Mrs. Franklin. 

*^ At any rate, you will, I am sure, admit that it would 
not be exactly the thing for you to be seen strolling about 
the country with him in the dark.*' 

** It is not dark," feebly objected Mabel. She was be- 
ginning to feel that she had been led into rather a foolish 
act. 

'' No, but it soon will be, and if I had not happened to 
fall in with you, you would have found yourself in an 
awkward position, I suspect. As for that poor woman," 
she continued, incredulously, ''it's my belief that she is a 
myth ; all he wanted to do was to compromise you in the 
eyes of others." 

" What nonsense," sharply retorted Mabel ; " you surely 
cannot suppose that I ever for one moment forget that I 
am a married woman, and that Captain Elton is himself 
engaired?" 

'•Well, honestly speaking, I do not; still the world is 
very censorious, you know, and it is always better to be 
on the safe side. Then, again, there is your husband to be 
oonsidered ; as it would naturally prove very hurtful to 
his feelings if he thought you showed any particular pre- 
ference for the Captain's society." 

" I think you had better leave my husband altogether 
out of the question," replied Mabel, in a tone of exceeding 
Inttemess ; '' there is not the slightest chance of anything 
that I can say or do making him jealous — ^if that is what 
yon mean." 

"That is strange," mused Sophy, eyeing her meanwhile 

in evident astonishment ; " I should have said but of 

course you know your own affairs best," she went on, 
checking herself, as she was about to add more ; " and it 
is no business of mine to interfere." 

Then they walked on together in silence, each being busy 
with her own thoughts, which were of a widely-different 
nature — ^Mabel's having travelled back to Mrs. Jackson's 
little cottage, while Sophy Granville was speculating, as 
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she had often done before, on the probable cause of Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin's growing alienation, and devising im- 
promptu measures for healing the breach, and bringing 
about a mutual reconciliation. 

If Mabel had only known the state of mind her husband 
was in at the very moment when she had thus unhesita- 
tingly declared that nothing she could say or do would 
have the effect of arousing his jealousy, she would have 
been filled with the most profound amazement. 

From the sofa where he lay he had watched Mabel's 
graceful figure as she rapidly crossed the lawn, and disap- 
peared in the direction of the avenue, and when, a few 
minutes later, his eye caught sight of Captain Elton pur- 
suing the very same track, his feelings may be better 
imagined than portrayed. 

During the painful period of suspense which followed, 
every minute seemed an hour. At first he remained per- 
fectly still, like one stupefied by a sudden blow ; then he 
started up with a convulsed face and agitated manner, and 
walked slowly over towards the door, as if he contemplated 
setting out in search of his wife ; but he soon discovered 
his own bodily weakness, and with an impatient ejacula- 
tion he returned to his former position, and once more 
gazed out of the window. 

Graver and sterner grew the expression in his thought- 
ful brown eyes, as the afternoon wore slowly away, and 
still there was no sign either of Mabel's return, or that of 
Captain Elton. 

It was in vain that he tried from time to time to com- 
fort himself with the thought that they might perhaps have 
entered the house from the other side — he had an intuitive 
perception that they had in reality done nothing of the 
kind ; and he still watched and waited, with ever-increasing 
anxiety, longing, yot dreading, to see them appear; hoping 
against hope that their lengthened absence might even yet 
be satisfactorily accounted for, and that his apprehensions 
regarding them would turn out to have been unnecessary. 
It was almost dark when he at length had the unspeak- 
able satisfaction of seeing his wife approach the house in 
company with Miss Grranville; and the reaction from 
doubt, anxiety, and suspicion to relief was so intense^ that 
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he leant back on the sofa, and, corerinfif hU face with his 
hand, gave utterance to an expression of heartfelt gratitude 
and thanksgiving, such as plainly proved how severely his 
powers of endurance had been taxed, and how great was 
his consequent delight on discovering that Mabel had thus 
had the companionship and protection of her friend (on 
whose prudence and good sense he felt he could most 
thoroughly rely) instead of being, as he had feared would 
be the case, entirely left to Captain Elbon's qaestionable 
society. 

There was such a bewildering chaos of conflicting 
thoughts and feelings in Mabel's mind, that she very 
nearly decided on going down to dinner without paying 
her customary visit to Mr. Franklin, but after a little 
hesitation she altered her resolve, and slowly wended her 
way to his room. 

*^ I am later than usual," she said, addressing him in 
those precise, matter-of-fact tones which she now as a rule 
adopted towards him. 

" Yon have been out, have you not ? " he answered, re- 
garding her with a pleasant smile, the result of that satis- 
£aotory reaction which he had so lately experienced. 

*' Yes," was the somewhat abstracted reply, as she fixed 
her eyes for one brief moment upon his face. 

" Did you enjoy your walk ? " he inquired, in a tone 
which invited confidence. 

** Not particularly," she rejoined, greatly to his 
surprise. Then seeing how expectantly he was looking 
at her, she explained lucidly, '* First of all I paid a visit to 
Mrs. Jackson." 

'' Mrs. Jackson ? " repeated her husband, with a puzzled 
air. 

" She keeps the North Lodge, you know." 

"Oh, yes; I remember now,*' quickly responded Mr 
Franklin. 

" And she told me about her little boy's death." 

" Poor woman ! she is greatly to be pitied," remarked 
Mr. Franklin, trying to conceal his surprise on hearing of 
this unprecedented visit. 

" And after that," proceeded Mabel, with the caudoar 
which was one of the characteristic features in her 

11 
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disposition, " I met Captain Elton " — here, remembering 
Sophy*s warning, she stopped short in some confasion. 

'* Yes," said Mr. Franklin, noting her evident embar- 
rassment, and interpreting it in his own way, and yet not 
wishing by word or look to check her confidences, how- 
ever painf al it might be to him to receive them. 

*' And then I went a short distance with him, and after- 
wards came home with Sophy," she explained, in the 
absent, preoccupied tones of one who is all the time think- 
ing of something widely different. '* And oh, Ernest! " 
she suddenly exclaimed, with a momentary return to her 
old confidential manner, " do you think I might go to 
church to-morrow evening ? " 

** To church ! " he said, vainly trying to arrange the 
conglomeration of ideas with which she had unconsciously 
been the means of supplying him. " Of course, you can go 
if you like. Why not ? " 

" I want to hear the new curate prea,ch," replied Mabel, 
in answer to his look of evident surprise and perplexity at 
her making such an unusual proposal ; " Mrs. Jackson told 
me about him, and she says," this was added slowly, and as 
it appeared to him with considerable reluctance, '^ he helped 
her to bear her troubles, and I thought — I fancied, ^lat 
perhaps " 

She stopped abruptly, and firmly closed her lips, as if 
she had already been far more communicative thaii she 
had intended, while a burning flush suffused her cheeky 
and a tremulous quiver came over the sensitive mouth. 

" Yes — yes,! understand," gravely observed Mr. Frank- 
lin, his own face paling visibly, while he involuntarily 
clenched his hands and knit his brows, feeling as if every 
word she uttered only inflicted a keener pang, and made 
him realise with fresh distinctness the one distressing fact 
of her utter wretchedness in being nominally tied to him- 
self, while her heart all the while belonged to another. "If 
you do go," he went on presently, turning his averted 
head once more towards her and forcing himself to con- 
tinue the subject, ** you will drive, will you not, and take 
your friend with you ? " 

He spoke in a low, quiet tone, and there was nothing, 
save a suppressed look of fire in his eyes, to show how 
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much he was moved, so that Mabel went away on the 
whole tolerably satisfied with the resalt of the interview, 
little dreaming of the discomforb she had caased her 
husband by having thns tacitly given him to understand 
that she, too, was unhappy, and sorely in need of comfort. 

On entering the drawing-room she found that Captain 
Elton was already there, scrupulously attired in the 
orthodox dress-coat, and looking as cool and self-com- 
placent as if nothing had ever occurred to upset his plans 
or ruffle his temper. 

She had no opportunity of speaking to him jast then, 
as directly she appeared they all adjoamed to the dining- 
room ; but before the meal had proceeded far, she saw Miss 
Grranville lean deliberately across the table, and ask in a 
pointed, significant voice, expressive of covert mockery, 
" How did you find jo\a protegee ? *' 

"Precisely as I represented her," he answered, in 
accents of affected indifference. 

** Beally ! how very clever you must be ! " she returned, 
with a sceptical smile. 

" Thank you," he returned, with an outward show of 
ceremonious politeness, accompanied by an inward 
malediction. 

" I hope you prepared her for Mrs. Franklin's approach- 
ing visit, maliciously continued Sophy ; ** I dare say we 
might go to-morrow fi " 

'* XJiSortunately I am engaged to spend the day at 
Fulford Court ; otherwise I should, of course, have been 
most happy to escort you,*' he quietly interposed, putting 
out his hand as he spoke, and helping himself to a glass 
of wine. 

" What a pity ! " exclaimed Sophy, regarding him with 
a glaiice of amused suspicion. '' I suppose/' she added, in 
a rapid parenthesis, '* there would bono chance of our dis- 
covering this mysterious cottage if we were to set out in 
search of it without a proper guide ? " 

'^ Probably not ! " said the Captain, speaking in his 
slowest and most indifferent voice, his face meanwhile 
betraying no emotion whatever. 

"Ah, I thought so," and there was a slight intonation 
in her voioe, and a significant arching of the eyebrows, 

W— ^ 
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which showed him plainer than any words conld have done 
how thoronghl J she mistrosted him. 

He bent his head with a gesture of mock hnmility, and 
darted a passionate, yengefol glance at her from oat of 
his large dark eyes ; bnt before he conld make any other 
retort Mabel's gentle voice was heard, saying pacifically, 
*' Perhaps Captain Elton may be able to take ns some other 
day, Sophy." 

*• I shall be delighted," he said, turning towards her with 
such a different look from that with which he had been 
regarding her friend. All the hardness and defiance died 
out of his face as if by magic, and an expression of depre- 
cation, almost shame, took their place, as if he were mutely 
apologising for some real or imaginary wrong which 
he had done her, and would readily atone for it if he 
could. 

From the very first he had regarded Sophy Granville in 
the light of a personal enemy, whom he both hated and 
feared ; and it aggravated him exceedingly to observe her 
keen, suspicious manner, and the constant supervisioix she 
took upon herself to exercise over his movements. 

He saw, too, to his chagrin and mortification, that she 
noticed and was greatly puzzled to account for the peculiar 
intimacy into which Mabel had unconsciously drifted with 
himself, and that, although her lynx-eyed scrutiny could 
not discover on the latter's part the most remote approach 
to anything like a romantic attachment, or even a tendency 
to carry on a mild flirtation with him, she was far from 
satisfied as to his own motives and intentions, and would 
gladly have banished him to the Antipodes if she could, 
rather than allow her friend to hold any further inter- 
course with him. 

Up to the present time, however, she had scrupulously 
refrained from making any open declaration of her senti- 
ments with regard to him, as she feared it might only 
have the effect of annoying Mabel, without doing any real 
good ; but her indignation knew no bounds when she dis- 
covered the trap which he had that afternoon deliberately 
set for his unsuspecting victim, and she deemed herself 
fully justified in giving her a few words of warning 
respecting her future conduct. Still she greatly doubted, 
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even now, whether her cantion had not been entirely 
thrown away, as Mrs. Franklin showed no signs of doabt 
or dismay, but seemed, on the contrary, quite inclined to 
place full credence in the Captain's story, and believo 
implicitly every word he told her respecting a woman of 
whose very existence Sophy herself doubted. 

All that night Mr. Franklin meditated over the strange 
and, as it seemed to him, incomprehensible freak which 
his wife had suddenly taken for going to attend a week- 
night service in the village church; and when Sir 
Frederic went to visit him the next morning he said, 
addressing him rather abruptly, '* Mabel wants to go to 
church this evening." 

*' This evening ? ** repeated the baronet, in semi- 
bewilderment. 

" Yes ! " came the short, decided reply ; " she wishes to 
hear the new curate preach; and " — he added this slowly 
and significantly, almost entreatingly — " I shall look to you. 
Uncle Frederic, to see that tJiat man does not go with her.'' 

** All right, my boy," he soothingly answered, a flicker 
of amusement passing over his face ; '^ I'll accompany her 
myself if she will let me." 

"Will you, really?" eagerly returned the other. "I 
shall be so much obliged to you." 

"Not at all," disclaimed Sir Frederic, laughing and 
shrugging his shoulders ; '* as a rule it is trae I don't go 
in for week-day services, but once in a way I dare say it 
will do me no harm, and if it pleases her that is every- 
thing." 

"She seems to expect great things from this Mr. 
Yemon, and says if she doesn't hear him now there is no 
chance of her doing so at all, as he never preaches except 
in the week." 

" Well, that's true enough — at least, I have never heard 
him," observed the baronet, in the tone of one who 
receives a new idea ; " and all I can say is that if he 
really does turn out to be a good preacher, I shall be very 
much inclined to ask our pompous old vicar why he does 
not sometimes allow him to occupy the pulpit on a 
Sunday; for whatever his own private opinion on the 
subject may be, there is, I think, no denying the fact thac 
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the sermons with wbich he favoars ns are of an extremely 
mediocre description, and I, for one, find it at times a very 
tiresome business to have to h'sten to them." 

" I'm sure I don't wonder," acquiesced Mr. Franklin ; 
" he is one of the driest preachers I ever heard." 

"And yet he is considered very clever," minsingly re- 
sponded the baronet. 

'* No doubt he has talent, but it's not the right kind for 
a clergyman; and I think it is a great misteke for any 
man under such circumstances to enter the Church at all." 

" Itis not always easy to find out who is and who is not 
properly qualified, I suspect," replied Sir Frederic, with a 
significant little shrug. 

*^ Perhaps not ; still it seems a great pity that our 
Church should make so much of forms and ceremonies, 
and so little of preaching." 

^^Does she make little of preaching?" exclaimed his 
uncle, eyeing him in unfeigned astonishment. 

** Yes, I think so ; there are, on the whole, wonderfully 
few really good preachers among us at the present time, 
and " 

" I am not so sure of that. I fancy I could mention 
the names of many celebrated men in the Church of 
England at this very moment — men who are well known 
and justly appreciated; to say nothing of those solitary 
diamonds who sparkle in out-of-the-way comers, never 
changing, nor wishing to change their place," laughingly 
interrupted Sir Frederic. " There is this rara avis, for 
instance," he went on, after a moment's pause — '* always, 
of course, supposing that he does turn out what he is 
represented to be. Few outside our own quiet neighbour- 
hood will probably ever hear of him, although, for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, he may be a second 
Luther." 

" Certainly, there is something in that ! " admitted Mr. 
Franklin ; ** but it very rarely happens ; for if a man has 
any very decided gift for preaching, the fact soon becomes 
known, and he is generally removed to a wider sphere. If 
you, for example, should be particularly struck with Mr. 
Vernon's sermon this evening, how long will it be before 
you ofEer him a living ? " 
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''I don't know anything about that," he answered, 
somewhat amused at the idea ; '* but, of course, if one has 
livings at their disposal it is better to put good men into 
them than bad." 

''Yes, I never for a moment doubted that doctrine,'' 
smilingly assented his nephew. " I was complaining of 
something widely different." 

" I know it," hastily replied the baronet, '* and so far I 
agree with you that a vast amount of mischief is being 
constantly done by putting the wrong man into the wrong 
place. But here comes your aunt," he went on, with a 
sudden change of subject; ''so I suppose I may as well 
take my departure, as she will be sure to monopolise all 
the conversation ;" and with a hearty grasp of his hand 
and a gestare of mock vexation he left the room, just as 
Lady Franklin entered it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BEST. 

** When the cup of every earthly gladness. 
Bears no taste of the life-giving stream. 
And high hopes, as though to mark our sadness^ 
Fade and die as in some fitful dream : 

" Who shall hush the weary spirit's chiding ? 
Who the aching void within shall fill ? 
Who shall whisper of a peace abiding. 
And each surging billow calmly stUl P 
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*^ Ebitest tells me you would like to go to church this 
evening," said Sir Frederic, taking Mabel aside shortly 
before dinner, and speaking in a low, confidential tone ; 
** so I have ordered the carriage to be here at twenty 
minutes to eight, and am going to accompany you myself , 
if you will accept my escort." 

'* Oh, thank you,** she replied, in pleased surprise; " but, 
indeed, it is not necessary ; I can easily go with Sophy, 
you know." 
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** I would rather take you myself, dear," he answered, 
somewhat gravely, " miless yoa would really object to my 
company." 

'* Object ! " she repeated, with a little flush and look of 
perplexity. " Of course I should be delighted for you to 
go with me ; I was only afraid it might be inconyenient 
for you to leave the table so soon after dinner." 

'' If that is all, you may set your mind at rest," he said, 
pleasantly ; ''it will be a very great pleasure to me ; and, 
besides," he added this in a half-serious, half-joking tone, 
'* it is just as well that I should have an opportunity of 
judging of the merits of this Mr. Vernon, for if he is what 
you describe him to be, we ought to take measures for 
inducing Mr. Everard to abdicate occasionally in his 
favour." 

•* You must not expect too much from him, you know," 
said Mabel, in a cautionary voice, " as there is just a chance 
that he may not come up to your anticipations ; in fact, I 
think as a rule," she continued, musingly, " one generally 
is more or less disappointed in a person who has been very 
much praised, and in this case it is quite possible that, 
without intending it, Mrs. Jackson may have exaggerated 
his merits." 

*' Mrs. Jackson ! " doubtfully repeated the baronet, as if 
he did not quite know to whom she referred. " You never 
mean to say," he went on, a sudden incredulous light 
breaking over his face, while his eyes sought hers with an 
expression of intense surprise, " that it was Mrs. Jackson 
— the lodge-keeper — who told you about him P " 

"Yes," she replied, looking rather astonished at the 
question ; " she has a very high opinion of him." 

'* Ah ! " and the dismayed baronet lifted his hands with 
a little gesture of scornful wonder ; *' and here have I been 
wasting my thoughts and conjectures upon a man whose 
sole recommendation consists in the approbation of one of 
my servants ; and who, instead of being the paragon I had 
pictured him to myself, will probably turn out to be 
nothing more nor less than a mere vulgar orator, to whose 
sermons it would be a positive insult to one's understanding 
to listen." 

" I do not think so," quietly observed Mabel. " Mrs. 
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Jackson seems far too refined and superior a woman to be 
satisfied with that style of preacher." 

''Well, we shall see," was Sir Frederic's ambigaons 
rejoinder, accompanied, however, by a very hopeless ex- 
pression, as he offered his arm to conduct her into the 
dining-room. All his prospective interest in this mys- 
terious curate had suddenly disappeared, and he felt 
slightly indignant with himself for what he mentally 
termed his former credulity, in having been so easily im* 
posed upon ; but he was too good-natured to wish Mabel 
to know exactly what he thought on the subject, lest 
she should fancy he wanted an excuse for altering his 
mind. 

A comical look of mingled amusement and dissatisfac- 
tion overspread his face as he stepped into the carriage at 
the appointed hour, and took his place at her side. And 
during the short drive which followed he was mentally 
engaged in apostrophising Mrs. Jackson in anything but 
complimentary terms for having been the innocent cause 
of sending them out at this unseasonable hour on what 
would, he never for a moment doubted, prove a most 
unsatisfactory way of spending the evening, both to him- 
self and Mabel. 

When they arrived at the church, he met with a con« 
siderable surprise in the unexpected discovery that it was 
already very nearly full. 

** Upon my word," he muttered below his breath, as he 
stood with Mabel on his arm just inside the door, and cast 
his wondering eyes around him, *'this is strange." 

Almost as soon as the words were uttered, an attentive 
pew-opener came civilly up to them, and was about to 
hazard an inquiry as to whether they were in want of a 
seat, when, suddenly recognising the baronet, he entirely 
altered his tactics, and said, deferentially, '' If you will 
kindly follow me. Sir Frederic, 1 will conduct you to your 
own pew." 

Which he did, after rather unceremoniously ejecting a 
respectable tradesman's family, who had previously taken 
possession of it 

" Is this the usual size of your week-night congregation, 
Johnson ? " inquired the astounded baronet, detaining him 
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for an instant, jnst as he was in the act of shutting the 
pew door, and speaking in a low tone. 

" Pretty much about it, sir," he answered, complacently 
stroking his chin, and looking as if he was admitting a 
fact which in some way or other reflected credit on him- 
self. " Ever since Mr. Yemen came it has been steadily 
jmcreasing, and now the church is generally full." 

** I see, I see," said Sir Frederic, turning away with rather 
an abstracted air, as the organ suddenly began to play over 
a solemn strain, and the wiry little pew-opener hastened 
away to find room for some fresh arrivals. 

Mabel meanwhile was lookingneither to the right nor left, 
speculating neither regarding the probable number nor 
social status of the assembled worshippers ; her eyes were 
£xed straight in front of her — fixed with an expression of 
concentrated earnestness, of which she was wholly uncon- 
scious, upon a white-robed form who had suddenly taken 
up his position in the reading-desk, and now stood up 
amid the most profound silence, as the organ's first brief 
symphony died away, and gave one rapid glance around 
him before he proceeded to commence the service. 

This was one of Mr. Yernon's peculiarities. For fully 
a minute he invariably stood thus, his keen, dark, penetra- 
ting eyes, which always seemed to see more than any one 
else could, scanning the numerous faces waiting so expec- 
tantly for him to begin ; and it was whispered among his 
friends that an inspiration often came to him during these 
momentary pauses, and that he had on more than one 
occasion singled out some particular individual whose 
countenance unwittingly revealed the secret workings of 
the mind, and preached to that single soul with such force 
and applicability that a new epoch had from that moment 
dated in its history ; while the self-same word, which had 
thus been apparently meant for the exclusive comfort and 
consolation of this one solitary spirit, had found an echo 
in many another equally burdened heart, making them also 
respond to each and every sentence which fell from his 
lips, as if it had been primarily intended solely and en- 
tirely for themselves. 

It almost seemed as if Mabel's eyes possessed a magne- 
tic influence over those of Mr. Yemen ; or it may perhaps 
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have been partly because ber pew was exactly opposite the 
reading-desk, or tbe fact of its being only occupied by her- 
self and Sir Frederic^ while all the surrounding ones were 
more or less closely packed ; but whatever it was, she soon 
became conscious that he was gazing at her with a deep, 
intent look which, although it only IsLsted an instant, gave 
her in some vague, mysterious way the impression that in 
that one brief survey he had taken in everything which 
belonged to her, from the daintily-trimmed Parisian hat 
which rested on her head, the costly furs and fashionably- 
made costume, to the innermost thoughts and emotions 
which just then had possession of her heart ; and when 
the next minute he put forth his hand, took up the hymn- 
book which lay beside him, opened it, and read in a clear, 
melodious voice, which had an undercurrent of intense 
feeling — 

** ' Art thou weary^ art thou languid^ 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
Come to Me/ saitii One> ' and coming 
Be at rest'"— 

she could almost have imagined that he had selected this 
peculiar hymn simply to meet her own case. 

Often before had she heard it sung, but never so 
heartily, or with such evident appreciation, as on this 
occasion. 

When it was ended, Mr. Vernon went through the 
Litany, the responses of which were repeated with the 
gravest earnestness by the whole congregation, then fol- 
lowed another hymn, and after that came the sermon. 

"I mil give you rest.** This was the text; and after 
another solemn pause Mr. Yemen addressed them in words 
something like the following : — 

" We all want rest ; and in one way or another, I sup- 
pose, we are all seeking it ; we recognise the need of it, 
appreciate the advantages of it, mourn over the lack of 
it, and long to possess it ; and yet how few of us really 
succeed in our endeavours ! 

** Now let us seriously ask ourselves what this rest is, 
how it may be obtained, and from whom, and what will be 
its effect upon our hearts and lives. 

" First, then, in what does it consist P 
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" ^0^ in that false peace whicli deludes many a poor 
sonl to its eternal ruin — that state of fancied security which 
leads thousands to imagine themselves safe, when all the 
time they are trembling upon the brink of everlasting 
destruction. It is something widely different from this, 
something which is quite independent of all outward cir- 
cumstances; that inner calm of the soul, which enables 
us to look serenely on when earth's wildest storms are 
raging around and about us ; to stand firm and unmoved 
amid the din and the turmoil and the strife of life's busy 
warfare ; to fear no evily when the thunder roars, and the 
lightning flashes, and affliction's angry waves break 
furiously over us, and our fondest idols are shattered, our 
dearest hopes crushed, and those we loved perchance 
better than life itself snatched from our embrace ! To 
feel that all is well—Qod'a wrath removed, sin forgiven, 
justice completely satisfied, conscience appeased, Satan's 
sway broken, death's sting taken away, and the poor, 
weary, storm-tossed soul lying safe in the arms of Infinite 
tenderness, Infinite wisdom, and Infinite love ! this — this 
is rest indeed I rest which may well irradiate our faces with 
a glimmer of heaven's glory, and send us on our peaceful 
way— 

'''Calm aa the ray of smi or star 
Which storms assail in vain, 
Moving unruffled thro' earth's war 
The Eternal calm to gain.' 

" How then, may this rest be obtained ? 

" Not by our own personal efforts, though many have 
tried, and are still trying, to purchase it by their works. 

** ^0^ by suffering, though thousands are still fondly 
imagining that by lacerating the poor body and giving 
themselves up to msting and penances they will eventually 
succeed in finding rest to their souls. 

*' Not by priestly absolution, for no man can redeem his 
brother. 

^^Not by the mediation of saints or angels, for there 
is one mediator between God and man — the Man Christ 
Jesus. 

" * I will give you rest.' 

" I Myself. Is o meaner hand shall bestow this priceless 
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gift upon you. I Myself ! who died for you, who lives 
for you, who loves you, and sympathises with you, 
and pities you, and longs to save you ! I will give you 
red. 

*' Mark that significant word give^ my friends. Jesus 
gives, and gives freely ! All you have to do, therefore, is 
to put forth the hand of faith and accept the offered gift, 
withonfc money and without price. 

''Alas! this is just where we so often fail To our 
proud spirits it seems too easy, too simple a matter. And 
it might be said of us, as Naaman's servants of old said to 
him, ' If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wonldest thou not have done it P How much rather then, 
when he saith, Wash, and be clean ? ' 

" Is there no one in this congregation who has at some 
time or another, if not in so many words, yet in his heart, 
spoken thus : — ' I'll try first of all to win salvation by my 
own works. I know I am a sinner. The Bible tells me 
so, and I firmly believe it ; bat I intend to work out a 
righteousness for myself ; and then, if after I have prayed 
and struggled and striven— done, in short, my very best— 
I should find that I have not succeeded, it will be time 
enough for me to avail myself of that other righteousness, 
and so make up for anything which may still be lacking 
on my part ' ? 

" Ah ! my friend, do not, I beseech you, deceive yourself. 
It must be all or nothing ; every shred of self-righteous- 
ness must be entirely cast aside before you can receive 
that spotless robe which has been already provided for 
you, and only awaits your acceptance ; every thought of 
your own doings must be blotted oat, and you must trust 
simply to the one atonement, the finished work, the perfect 
righteousness of Christ, so shall you find in Him, 'a 
hiding-place, a rest, a home ! ' 

" To every one of you to-night who feels the burden of 
sin, the crushing load of care, the need of rest. He is 
offering it, offering it alike to the poor and the rich, the 
young and the old, the learned and the illiterate. 

" Will you not accept His invitation, therefore, and go to 
Him ? Nay, He is close to you at this very moment, 
knocking at the door of each heart, ready to respond to 
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the faintest cry, the feeblest wish, the most inarticulate 
aspiration. 

" Are there any here who are conscious of along-felt 
want ? an aching void, which has never yet been filled ? 
Yon may have drained the cup of pleasure to its very 
dregs, and yet it has brought you no lasting peace, no solid 
satisfaction ; or you may have been seeking rest in 
hundreds of other ways, but without finding it ; one kind 
of amusement after another has been tried in its turn 
perhaps, but the burning thirst is still unslaked, the 
vague yearning after happiness still unfilled. Wriendship^ 
however sincere it may be ; human love, however deep and 
tender and true ; amhitiony however well directed ; talent^ 
however wisely applied; good works, however diligently 
performed — none of these can give rest to the sin-stricken, 
grief-laden soul. Only Christ can do this ! Only His 
voice can breathe over the troubled waters of our dark, 
unquiet spirit His own gracious benediction, * Peace, be 

still.' 

** If, then, you have found the world is vain, oh, come 
to Him, He will give you rest ! there is no doubt, no 
perad venture about it, only come, and this rest is yours. 

" * Yes, like a ray of sunlight^ 

The word shines through the gloom, 
And after winter's darkness 

Comes spring in fresher bloom ; 
And after vainly searching^ 

We find a resting sweet — 
For rest and hope and glory 

Are found at Jesus' feet.' 

^*It is just possible that I may be addressing some 
one who stands in special need of comfort ! who carries 
about with him a heavy load of sorrow, which he cannot 
share with any one, not even his nearest and dearest 
earthly friend. To such I would say. Go and tell Jesus ! 
keep nothing back from Him ; tell Him all your doubts 
and your difficulties ; all the dark, desponding thoughts 
which cross and recross the weary brain; all the dis- 
tracting cares which press like a leaden weight upon 
the heart ; all the dangers which you dread — the fore- 
boding fesirs — the sore temptations. He will take away 
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the trial if He sees fit, and if not, He will strengthen 
yon to bear it. 

*' And there is jost one other thought I should like to 
impress upon those who are thas called to tread the path- 
way of sorrow. Not one trial, however severe, is ever 
sent without being intended to accomplish a good and 
wise purpose; and although we, with oar finite compre- 
hensions, cannot expect to understand the why and the 
wherefore of these mysterious dispensations, we can still 
derive a certain comfort from the knowledge that He 
afflicts not willingly, but for our own good. 

** How often, indeed, have we seen cause to bless Qt)d 
for some dark shadow which at one time or another 
crossed our path, though while it lasted we could only 
cry out, in the bitterness of our anguished spirit, Why is 
it that I am thus tried P how often, when meditating over 
some past calamity, have we exclaimed, with a smile upon 
our lips, and a glow of unutterable thankfulness in our 
hearts, It was all for the best, it taught me that true 
happiness cannot be obtained below the skies ; so long as 
eve^hing went smoothly with me I was making my 
home below, finding my satisfaction in created objects, 
but when I saw my gourd wither, my idol shattered, I 
learnt to look above P 

" Yes— 

'' ' It needs our hearts be wean*d from earthy 
It needs that we be driven 
By loss of everjr earthly stay 
To seek our ]oys in heaven.' 

^'And now once more I repeat my Master's message, 
sent by my lips to every soul assembled within these 
walls — 

" * Oome v/nto -Me, all ye thxb labour and are heavyl aden, 
and 1 wUl give you rest.* 

" Oh, refuse not this loving invitation ; spurn not the 
profEered gift ; do not turn a deaf ear to your Saviour's 
pleading — 

** * Behold I stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear 
My voice and open the door, I mil come in to Him and mil 
sv/p with him, and he with Me,* " 

Another brief period of silence followed, after which Mr . 
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Vernon gave out the hymn — " I heard the voice of Jesns 
say, Come nnto Me and rest," and when that had been 
Bang, he offered np an appropriate extempore prayer, at 
the conclasion of which the congregation slowly and 
silently dispersed. 

Sir Frederic and his companion were among the last 
to leave the sacred edifice, and as the former handed Mabel 
into the carriage, and prepared to follow her himself, he 
was accosted by the old vicar, who happened to be passing 
at the moment, and was so astonished at finding him 
there that he conld not help coming forward and addressing 
him. 

'* Have you been to church ? " he asked, and his voice 
plainly betrayed the surprise he felt. 

" Yes, but I did not see you there," was the half-laughing 
retort. 

" No, I was occupied elsewhere," he began rather con- 
fusedly. " Oh ! I beg your pardon," as his eye caught 
sight of Mabel, '* I did not recognise Mrs. Franklin," and 
he held out his hand to her — ^his face, as seen by the lamp- 
light which shone full upon him, wearing, if possible, a 
blanker and more amazed expression than before — " I hope 
your husband is better ? " 

" Thank you, yes," she answered, rather abstractedly, 
her thoughts were too full of the sermon she had heard to 
make her take any particular interest in what he was 
saying. 

" What do you think of Mr. Vernon — as a preacher ? " 
he asked, turning once more to Sir Frederic, and speaking 
in a voice of affected carelessness. 

" Well, as to that, I'd rather reserve my judgment until 
I have had an opportunity of mentally digesting what I 
have heard," was the cautious rejoinder. 

" Of course, of course," said the vicar, rather relieved 
than otherwise at the ambiguous nature of this reply ; " it 
is never a wise thing to come to a hasty decision, though it 
seems to be the fashion now-a-days," he went on, some- 
what bitterly, " to go into raptures over any and every 
thing in the shape of novelty." 

A curious expression appeared on the baronet's face, as 
he answered vaguely, ** Novelty has no charm for me unless 
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ifc liappens to be accompanied bj merit, ia wbicb case it is, 
of course, one's duty to encourage it, whether it belongs to 
the old school or the new.'* 

'' Ah, jes ; perhaps so," reluctantly assented the other ; 
" still I confess I am myself a decided enemy to all those so- 
called innovations which have the effect of agitating our 
Church. Having been accustomed all my life to pursue a 
certain course, I do not now care to deviate from it." 

" I can quite believe that," dryly replied Sir Frederic, 
as he entered the carriage and signed to the footman to 
come forward and close the door. ** Good evening." 

'* Good evening," and with a bland smile the pompous 
old vicar lifted his clerical hat and disappeared into his 
own grounds, while the baronet leant back in his seat and 
gave utterance to a series of low, ejaculatory remarks, 
which would have astonished him greatly could he have 
heard them, the nature of which even Mabel was somewhat 
at a loss to understand. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE CONSERVATORY. 

'* There is no protection against slander." 

SoABCELT a word was exchanged between Mrs. Franklin 
and her companion during the drive home, but just as 
they neared the house the former put her hand on Sir 
Frederic's arm, and said simply, but with evident 
sincerity, " Thank you so much for coming with me ; I 
don't know how I should have got on in such a crowd 
without you." 

"The pleasure has not been all on your side," he 
answered, gravely ; *' that sermon has given me something 
to think about." 

**Yes, that is just what I feel," quickly responded 
MabeL *' Mr. Yemon seems to put things in quite a new 
light." 

12 
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*' And yet his language is most plain and simple." 

'* Is not that very simplicity attractive ? " she asked, 
rather hesitatingly. 

'' Without doubt," was the cordial assent; ''and the 
very fact of his being so thoroughly in earnest gives 
additional force to every word he utters." 

" You were not disappointed in him, then ? " questioned 
Mabel, with a thoughtful smile. 

** Far from it," he replied, with more energy than she 
had expected, '' I was agreeably surprised." 

*' I am glad of that," she quietly remarked, and then she 
once more relapsed into silence. 

She did not again make her appearance in the drawing- 
room that night ; but sent a message to Lady Franklin, 
asking her to excuse her, as she was tired and wanted to 
go to bed. 

It was very late, however, before she did^ finally retire 
to rest, and even then she found it impossible to sleep, so 
firm a hold had that evening's sermon taken upon her 
imagination. Sentence by sentence, almost word by word, 
it returned to her as she lay restlessly tossing upon her 
pillow, sometimes inclining her to take a more hopeful 
and encouraging view of her own position, at other times 
plunging her into a deeper state of mental darkness, by 
showing her how very far she was from having any 
experimental knowledge of that rest of which Mr. Yemon 
had spoken. 

One moment she became conscious of an irresistible long- 
ing to do as he had said — go and cast herself with all her 
" burdens and her cares " at the feet of her Saviour, and 
ask Him to bestow on her that inestimable gift of which 
she stood so much in need, the next she found herself 
beset by innumerable doubts and misgivings as to her 
own unfitness, the probable difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome, and the possibility of her prayer being 
rejected. 

She derived a certain gleam of comfort by saying over 
and over again two of the lines which Mr. Vernon had 
repeated — 

" For rest and hope and glory 
Are found at Jesus' feet." 
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Besi and hope! it ifas jnst what she wanted; for at 
present sbe confessed to herself that she possessed 
neither one nor the other ; and she felt that- she would be 
willing to make any sacrifice, and undergo anj priyation, 
if she conld only be sure of obtaining them. 

The next morning she took her Bible, and began, with 
more interest than she had ever before felt in its perusal, 
to tuiTi oyer its pages, and read those passages to which 
Mr. Yemen had aUuded in his sermon. 

She was very thoughtful throughout the whole of that 
day; and Mr. Franklin — always keenly alive to the 
slightest change in her look or manner — instantly detected 
it, and anxiously speculated as to its cause. 

He questioned her somewhat curiously about her little 
expedition of the preceding night, and asked her, with an 
air of considerable interest, whether Mr. Yemen had 
answered her expectations, and what kind of a sermon he 
had preached. 

'* I'm afraid I can't describe it," she said, with a half- 
smile, ** but it was different from anything I ever heard 
before." 

"Yes," he answered, shading his eyes with his hand, 
while he furtively watched her countenance. 

" Every word he says seems to come from his heart, 
you know," she went on slowly and meditatively; "and 
there is something about him which makes one fancy that 
he has attained to a higher summit than the rest of us — I 
don't know whether you understand what I mean,'' she 
hesitatingly parenthesised. 

** Yes, I understand perfectly," quietly replied her 
husband. 

" Then there is no appearance of affectation or conceit 
either in his voice, look, or manner, and he has the most 
wonderful power of concentrating one's whole attention, 
and putting even the simplest truths in an extremely 
forcible and impressive light." 

" You make him out to be quite an uncommon 
character," smilingly remarked Mr. Franklin. 

" Well, I think he is uncommon ; at least, I never met 
any one like him before." 
" Is he a young man p " 
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" Yes — ^no ; I'm sure I have no correct idea,** was Mabel*8 
contradictory reply, " he is rather odd -looking, decidedly 
plain, I should say, but when he once begins to speak yon 
forget all about bimself, and only think of what he says." 

" What did my uncle say about him ? " asked Mr. 
Franklin. 

" Here he comes to answer for himself," she said, as the 
door just then opened, and Sir Frederic entered the room. 

** What plot are yon two concocting ? '* he playfully de- 
manded, as be came np to them, and held out his band to 
his nephew. 

" We are only discussing the merits of this Mr. Vernon." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? " he replied, instantly becoming 
grave; "and what is Mabel's opinion," looking keenly at 
her, " after a night's reflection ? " 

** She seems to have been decidedly impressed in his 
favour," said Mr. Franklin, answering for her. 

" Ah! I expected as much;" and the old baronet pulled 
abstractedly at his grizzled moustache. 

" And what about yourself ? " demanded his nephew, 
on seeing that he seemed inclined to let the subject drop. 

" Well, really, between ourselves, I don't know what to 
think," he frankly explained. "I have been trying to 
analyse the sermon, but the more I study it, the more per- 
plexed I am to understand it." 

"But I fancied, from what Mabel said, that it was 
quite plain and simple," observed Mr. Franklin, glancing 
in surprise from one to the other. 

" It's this very plainness and simplicity which puzzles 
me," quickly explained Sir Frederic. " He makes it ont 
the easiest thing possible to be saved. According to his 
theory I could almost fancy that good works were no- 
wherey 

** Good works can't save us," hurriedly exclaimed Mr. 
Franklin, and he once more put up his hand to shade his 
eyes, while an anxious, harassed look swept over his face. 

** Still we are not to forswear them altogether, I sup- 
pose," objected the other. 

" Neither are we, on the other hand, to trust in them," 
unexpectedly interposed Mabel. " Mr. Vernon particularly 
warned us against that." 
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^' I know he did, and that's what 1 oan*t quite coznpre- 
heDd," responded Sir Frederic. 

** 1 have been looking np the passages he referred to in 
my Bible/' continued Mabel, speaking slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, while the colour mounted to her face, " and 1 
find — it seems to me " 

** You think he's right," said the old man, completing 
her sentence for her, as she paused in embarrassment. 

** I am sure of it," she answered, iu a voice of decision, 
"every word he uttered carried conviction to my mind, 
without any further proof whatever." 

" The chief difficulty I find is to reconcile his doctrine 
with my own preconceived theories on the subject ; but I 
am quite ready to confess," here a shade of unwonted 
seriousness took possession of his usually jovial counte- 
nance, " that 1 have not paid sufficient attention to these 
things, and my ideas are probably very erroneous. 1 had 
certainly fancied, for instance, that in order to become 
really religious it would be necessary to force oneself into 
a particular groove, and engage in all kinds of meri- 
torious actions, besides going through a vast amount of 
practical self-denial, such as no one would, under other 
circumstances, voluntarily undertake ; but Mr. Vernon 
says nothing of all this, he seems to represent the matter 
in its brightest and most attractive light, and even I my- 
self, hardened sinner as you no doubt consider me," turn- 
ing suddenly round upon his nephew, and speaking in a 
tone between jest and earnest, *' felt myself almost carried 
away by his enthusiasm." 

" It's very odd," soliloquised Mr. Franklin, directing a 
quick, searching glance at Mabel. 

'* What is odd ? " inquisitively asked Sir Frederic. 

''That you should be so susceptible, of course;" he 
answered, with a half -amused smile. '* It is such an un- 
common circumstance, you know." 

" I assure you, my boy, it is no laughing matter," re- 
joined the baoronet, shaking his head gravely and reprov- 
ingly. " I only wish you had been with us." 

** I heartily wish 1 had ! " he exclaimed, while a sudden 
glow overspread his pale face. 

''Yes, I am sure you would have liked it," quietly 
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observed Mabel; "but;, perhaps," she added, in a con- 
solatory voice, " you may be well enongh to go yourself 
next week." 

" We shall see," was the short response. 

Privately he resolved that if it could by any possi- 
bility be managed, before the end of another week they 
should both have returned to London, as Mr. Morgan 
had that very morning conveyed to him the welcome 
intelligence that he might, if ho felt so disposed, emerge 
from his retirement the following day, and he was 
anxious to take advantage of his returning strength in 
order to put his hitherto unavoidably-deferred scheme of 
leaving i^e Park into immediate execution. 

Judging from the occasional peculiarity of Mabel's man- 
ner, he had not the slightest doubt in his own mind that 
Captain Elton had succeeded in re-establishing somethings 
at least, of his old sway over her heart ; but he gave her 
at the same time full credit for being herself, to a certain 
extent, unconscious of the amount of influence which he 
really exercised over her, and quite exonerated her from 
any intentional culpability. Circumstances had been too 
strong for her, he sadly told himself ; and, all things con- 
sidered, he could scarcely wonder at her infatuation, in 
having once more allowed herself to succumb to the 
seductive attractions and subtle fascinations of thia 
dangerous man, who had so evidently laid himself out to 
please her. 

As to her own personal feelings, she found herself every 
now and then recurring with almost morbid persistency to 
the various instances in which she had, at the Captsun's 
instigation, detected some confirmatory evidence, either in 
her husband's conduct or that of Lady Mary Ventnor^ 
which would tend to prove that the suspicions so insidi- 
ously instilled into her mind regarding them were correct ; 
and as a natural consequence, the more she thus brooded 
over her supposed troubles, the more real and palpable did 
those troubles appear, until they had assumed gigantic pro- 
portions, and the most trivial and insignificant events ap- 
peared to her distorted imagination fraught with all kinds, 
of impalpable evils. 
^ She had at length arrived at that particular stage when 
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fnriiher suspense becomes intolerable, and she determined 
on making another e:ffort to find out from Captain Elton wbat 
real and tangible grounds be had for concluding that her 
husband's feelings towards Lady Mary Ventnor were such 
as he had represented to her, if not in so many words, yet 
by innumerable hinfcs, innuendoes, and insinuations. 

ECitherto her wily persecutor had pertinaciously evaded 
any direct inquiries on the isubject, and passively resisted 
all her attempts to elicit anything in the way of hond-fide 
information, contenting himself merely with keeping alive 
her suspicions, without absolutely committing himself to 
what might be looked upon as a positive falsehood ; but it 
now occurred to her that it might be advisable to ques- 
tion him more closely than she had ever before done, and 
endeavour, if possible, to obtain a clue by which she might 
be enabled to ascertain her husband's real sentiments, and 
at the same time know how to regulate her own conduct 
with respect to him. 

The opportunity she desired was soon forthcoming, for 
the next day, shortly after luncheon, she happened to go 
into the conservatory, for the purpose of studying a pecu- 
liar kind of lily, which she was anxious to paint; and 
while she stood just in front of it, with clasped hands, and 
an absorbed, intent expression, gravely contemplating the 
exquisite plant, whose pure white blossoms were set off by 
its glossy dark green leaves. Captain Elton came quietly 
up to her, and began to make some sentimental remark 
about the beauty of the flowers. 

As soon as his voice fell on Mabel's ear she started 
slightly, and turned suddenly round, a firm, resolved look 
coming meanwhile into her eyes, and an eager, excited flush 
quivering over her cheeks. 

" I wanted to speak to you ! '' she hurriedly exclaimed, 
after glancing around her to make sure that they were 
alone. 

An imperceptible smile of satisfaction appeared on his 
mustachioed lip, as she said this, and there was a faint 
glitter in his dark eyes as he glanced inquiringly at her, 
and murmured a few inarticulate words of pleased assent. 

" I want you to do me a favour. Captain Elton," she 
went on impulsively, and in the excitement of the moment 
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she advanced a step nearer and gazed earnestly and plead- 
ingly into his face. 

** If there is any way in which I can possibly be of use 
to yon, yon have only to name it, and I shall, of coarse, 
only be too happy," he answered, with elaborate politeness, 
albeit he seemed rather pazzled to account for her un- 
wonted energy. 

" You cannot deny," she went on, slowly and solemnly, 
^* that you have, for a long time, been doing your best to 
impress upon my mind the humiliating fact that my hus- 
band does not care for me, and " 

** My dear Mrs. Franklin ! " interposed the Captain, in 
his softest and most sympathetic of tones, '* do not, I beg 
of you, pain yourself and me by again alluding to the 
subject." 

"But I must," she hastily persisted ; "it is far better 
that I should know the truth ; and if you really have any- 
thing to tell me, I think it is your duty to do so. It will 
be much kinder in every way," she continued, giving him 
credit for possessing a certain degree of disinterested 
friendship for herself which he was very far from 
feeling. 

" But you must remember that I hiow literally nothing," 
objected Captain Elton with the air of one who sti^ects a 
great deal, " and it surely is not worth while for you to 
make yourself unhappy about what may, after all, turn out 
to be a mistake." 

** My being unhappy or not has nothing to say to it," 
rejoined Mabel, somewhat impatiently. " It was you who 
first put doubts into my mind, and it is to you I naturally 
turn, either to explain those doubts away, or else speak 
out, and tell me candidly what grounds you have for sup- 
posing them to be true." 

" But, indeed, I never meant you to take up my words 
in the way you did," untruthfully afl&rmed the Captain ; 
" I only wanted to put you on your guard against one, 
who, while professing to be your friend, was not altogether 
averse to indulge in a little private flirtation with your 
husband ; while he — but," stopping abruptly and making 
a feint of being angry with himself for saying so much, 
"I really must ask you to let me change the subject; it 
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only distresses yon, and is anything but pleasant for me— 
in fact, I am sorry I ever mentioned it at all." 

'* Please do not again refer to my feelings/' said Mabel, 
with a tonch of haughtiness, ** but tell me what made yon 
first imagine that my husband cared for Lady Mary Yent- 
nor." 

Captain Elton heaved a hypocritical sigh as he answered, 
depreoatingly, *' I am sure I never intended to say a word 
against Mr. Franklin ; but somehow it slipped out when I 
saw them riding together, and I could not help feeling 
rather indignant on your account.'' 

*' Indignant at what P " asked Mabel, beginning to fear 
that she should never succeed in understanding him. 

** Well, of course it was no business of mine," he ex- 
claimed, with apparent reluctance,'' but I fancied that, con- 
sidering the talk there has always been about Mr. Frank. 
lin and Lady Mary being eventually married, and the sur- 
prise which was universally felt when it was discovered 
that he had chosen another wife ** 

*' Are yon sure of this P " petulantly demanded Mabel, 
while her face suddenly grew white and rigid, and she 
grasped the back of one of the nearest seats, to keep her- 
self steady. 

** Oh, yes," was the confident response, " for years it 
was an nuderstood thing, and old Mrs. Franklin made no 
secret of her satisfaction at the idea." 

*^ J never heard any thing about it ! " cried the indignant 
young wife, a crimson flush replacing her former pallor. 

''No, I suppose not,'' he answered, scarcely able to re- 
press a smile ; *' you are about the last person who would 
be likely to know." 

For the next few minutes Mabel remained in a state of 
perturbation, which did not escape her companion's notice. 
Gould it be true P she asked herself. If so, she felt she 
could no longer wonder at her mother-in-law's unconquer- 
able dislike to herself, as she would naturally resent her 
having, as it were, ousted her own favourite from the place 
she had always been intended to occupy ; and as she re- 
flected thus, various ill-natured remarks with which the 
old lady had on sundry occasions favoured her — the mean- 
ing of which she had at the time been at a loss to in- 
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ierpret — now appeared to her excited imagination in an 
altogether different and more significant light. 

Captain Elton watched the rapid changes which passed 
over her expressive countenance with a keen sense of en- 
joyment. He saw that he had succeeded most completely 
in strengthening her former suspicions, and stirring up 
within her a perfect tempest of anger and pride, and he 
forthwith proceeded, by the help of a few judiciously- 
chosen words of regret and sympathy, mingled with cer- 
tain- cautiously-uttered representations — such as were well 
calculated to leave a decidedly erroneous impression upon 
her mind — ^to fan the flame of jealousy and mistrust which 
he had himself enkindled, until, forgetting for the moment 
in whose presence she was ; forgetting the close proximity 
of the conservatory to the drawing-room ; forgetting ewry- 
thing but her own indignant feelings, she exclaimed, in 
tones of concentrated despair — putting up her hand as 
she spoke as if to ward off some threatened blow, " What 
possible use is there in telling me all this now ? — ^it is too 
late — far too late ! I could not unmarry myself, however 
much I might wish it." 

If she had reflected a moment she would probably have 
been able to rally her scattered forces, summoned pride to 
her aid, and taken measures for preventing Captain Elton 
from seeing the extent of her misery ; but his artful in- 
sinuations and misrepresentations had produced so exas- 
perating an effect upon her, that she felt, for the time 
being, utterly regardless of consequences, and spoke out just 
what she thought, almost without knowing what she r^dly 
said. 

She little guessed who had heard these wild, recklesa 
words, and the erroneous impression they would leave upon 
his mind ; but Captain Elton, who happened to be looking in 
the direction of a long mirror which stood near them, had 
seen one of the stained glass doors leading into the draw- 
ing-room quietly open, and Mr. Franklin come slowly for- 
ward, apparently in quest of his wife. 

On getting sight of himself he stopped short and stood 
still, as if irresolute, and it was at that precise instant that 
Mabel had spoken. 

The unprincipled Captain never once turned his head» 
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or showed either by look or gesture that he was conscions 
of the other's presence ; but his manner instinctively 
became more tender and sympathising, as he remembered 
that the little scene might be capable of a double interpre- 
tation, and he leant forward by way of making the situa- 
tion seem more suggestive, saying in a low, earnest tone, 
" As matters now stand we can only try to make the best 
of it, and " . 

''Make the best of it!" she retorted, bitterly. ** It is 
very easy for you to talk. What do you know about it ? '* 

^* I'm afraid I know a great deal too much for my own 
peace of mind," he replied, with a slow, deliberative 
emphasis, which would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
struck her, but which she was at present too keenly alive 
to her own miserable reflections to notice. ** 1 think I 
may safely affirm that however unhappy you may be, I am 
not less so." 

"Forgive me," she answered, in accents of self- 
reproach, as she took in the sense of his last words, 
and naturally concluded that he was alluding to the 
uncongenial nature of the lady he was about to marry; 
** you have your own burden to bear — I forgot that." 

**Yes; and it*s no light one," he responded, with a 
dismal shake of .the head, accompanied by a cleverly 
executed groan. 

" I fancied I heard something ! " exclaimed Mabel, as a 
sadden sound, which seemed like a melancholy echo of 
that groan, fell on her ear. 

" Did you ? " replied the Captain, glancing at her in 
feigned surprise ; " I think it must be a mistake," this 
was added after he had given another stealthy look into 
the mirror, ''as there is evidently no one here except 
ourselves." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

''Over him rushed^ like a wind that is keen and cold and 

relentless. 
Thoughts of what might have been. . . . 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that had 

vanished." 

If Mr. Franklin had remained in the conserTatory a few 
minntes longer, be would have had the satisfaction of 
seeing Mabel recover something of her usual calm and 
dignified manner, and hearing her say, in qnite a different 
tone from that which she had used while her excitement 
lasted, *' I am mnch obliged to you for telling me all this. 
Captain Elton, but for the future we will, if you please, let 
the subject drop." 

*' Certainly," he answered, with feigned alacrity, 
adding, in rather an aggrieved tone, ** I hope yon don't 
forget that it was not my doing introducing it at alL I 
should never have alluded to it of my own accord/' 

** I was anxious to know the worst you could say about 
my husband and Lady Mary Ventnor," she candidly 
replied; ''and now that I do know it, I feel that it 
amounts to very little." 

•* I'm very glad you think so," said the Captain, with a 
compassionate smile. 

'^ At first I must confess I was very indignant," she 
continued, almost apologetically, '' but I know my 
husband's character too well to believe that he would ever 
have dreamt of marrying me so long as he really cared 
for any one else." 

** No doubt you are the best judge of that," observed the 
other, carefully disguising his own annoyance. 

" Yes, I think I am," she quietly assented. 

'* It does not always follow though, does it P " he asked, 
with a curious little laugh, as he proceeded to fasten a 
flower into his button-hole. 
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" What does not always follow ? " inquired Mabel, 
looking keenly at him, as she noticed the peculiarity of 
his manner. 

*' Many a man^and woman, too, no doubt/' he signifi- 
cantly parenthesised — ** with the best intentions in the 
world, is forced by circumstances to marry one person 
while loving another.'' 

" I don't know anything about that," she answered, the 
colour springing into her cheeks, as she fancied she could 
detect some personal meaning in his words ; " I can only 
say that it is a thing I would never have done." 

Captain Elton bit his lip, and turned aside his head to 
conc^ the pique and mortification he felt at hearing her 
thus calmly ignoring the past — a past in which he had 
played so conspicuous a part, and which he had flattered 
himself she must still look back upon with more or less 
lingering tenderness and sentimental regret. 

Mabel was not^ however, by any means so calm and self - 
composed as she outwardly appeared, and when she left 
him a minute or two later, and went away to her own 
room, she found herself beset by innumerable and conflict- 
ing emotions, plunged into a sea of difficulties, out of 
which she saw no way of escape, no means of clearing up 
her doubts, or getting rid of her perplexities, or dis* 
criminating between what was actual fact, and what the 
mere figment of the Captain's imagination. 

At one moment she fancied she ought to accept all he 
told her without any reservation whatever ; the next she 
felt strongly inclined to indignantly repudiate the whole 
story, as being utterly incompatible and unreconcilable 
with anything which she had previously observed or 
suspected in her husband's conduct. 

Then, again, she would be haunted by the unwelcome 
remembrance of all those trifling incidents which had 
seemed, however remotely, to point to a confirmation of 
her jealous fears, and no sooner had she exhausted one 
argument, than another presented itself, until she became 
fairly bewildered by the various distracting ideas which 
chased themselves in such rapid succession across her 
weary brain. 

Sometimes, indeed, she almost made up her mind that 
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she would apply to Mr. Franklin himself ; tell him How 
harassed and annoyed she had been, and trnst to him to 
devise some plan by which they might, at anyiaie, 
prevent matters from becoming more serions than they 
were at present ; bnt she natarally shrank from entering 
upon so delicate a sabject with him» and exposii^ the 
shame and humiliation she suffered. Her pride, too, 
rebelled against taking any step which woxdd have the 
effect — so she told herself with crimson cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes — of making it appear that she was, as it were, a 
supplicant for that love which he had, if. her snspicioDB 
were correct, voluntarily transferred from herself to 
another. 

Ultimately, therefore, she decided on bearing as patiently 
as she could the burden of care which weighed so heavily 
upon her spirit, and try as much as possiUe to hope- that 
things would gradually assume a brighter and less dis- 
couraging light, and that she might even yet have the 
satisfaction of finding that her suspicions had bees, 
if not altogether without foundation, yet capable of 
being, in some way or other, explained away, and her 
husband once more reinstated in the place he had formerly 
occupied in her esteem. 

While she reflected thus she wiped away a few rebel- 
lious tears, carefully bathed her eyes so as to remove aU 
traces of her late emotion, smoothed down her soft, silky 
brown hair, and then, with a tolerably Arm footstep and 
quiet, sedate manner, she prepared to join her friends in 
the drawing-room. 

Just as she was crossing the hall she encountered .Lady 
Franklin, who stpoped her with the unexpected inquiry, 
^'Have you seen Ernest since he came downstairs, my 
dear?'' 

" No, indeed," she quickly replied, a slight shadow 
flitting over her countenance at this abrupt mention of his 
name. " Where is he ? " 

*' I don't quite know where he is at the present moment, 
but I met him in the drawing-room about half'^an^honr 
ago, and he was then asking for you." 

" I will go and look for him," was the quiet' reply, and 
with a little flush upon her fair &oe, Mabel went, first of all 
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into the general Bitting-rooms, and then, finding he was 
not in either of them, she made her way with slow, linger- 
ing f ootateps, to the library, which was rarely nsed by any 
of Sir Frederic's visitorsj and was, therefore, she thought, 
all the more likely to haye been selected by her hnsl^nd 
as the place where he would be able to obtain the rest and 
qnietade he probably required, after going through the 
nnaooustomed fatigue of coming downstairs for the first 
time since his illness. 

So &r she was right ! but it had been more by instinct 
ihaoL any premeditated intention that he had succeeded in 
reaching this comparatively unfrequented apartment ; as 
he felt, on leaving the conservatory, so dazed and bewil- 
dered by what he had seen and heard, that he could 
soaicely realise whither he was going or what doing. 

Xdke one who walks in his sleep, he had mechanically 
dragged himself along, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, until he' had at length gained this temporary re- 
treaty where he flung himself down on a chair, placed his 
elbow on the table, and rested his head upon his hand, and 
became a prey to the keenest mental agony which it had 
ever before been his lot to suffer. All his former pains 
and perplexities, and that morbid prevision of future 
calamity, which had so often irritated him of late, faded 
into utter insignificance when compared with the dread 
reality. 

Mabel's words had been so clear and convincing, her 
manner so thoroughly reckless and desparing, and Captain 
Mton had played the role he had on the spur of the 
moment adopted towards her so well and naturally, that 
not a single loophole of hope or comfort appeared to the 
poor^ distracted husband, who confessed to himself, at last, 
that his married life had been one continued series of mis^ 
takes ! he had done his best, but had failed most com- 
pletely in the attempt, and that, in spite of all his patience 
and forbearance ; jhis thoughtful consideration for his 
wife's feelings ; his determination to leave her free and 
nncontrolled, and not in any way to act towards her as a 
jealous or exacting husband, he had only succeeded in 
making her miserable. 

It was a bitter and humiliating conclusion for him to 
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have to come to, but be was not a man to sbirk tbe truth, 
and tbe facfcs were of too stubborn a nature, he told him- 
self, to give him tbe slightest grounds for indulging in 
ever so vague and undefined a hope that be may have mis- 
understood his wife's language, or over-estimated its signi- 
ficance. 

While be was sitting thus, brooding over his own and 
Mabel's misfortunes, looking, meanwhile, tbe very picture 
of gloom and despondency, too utterly crushed in spirit to 
recognise tbe expediency of endeavouring to control him- 
self, or assume the mask of feigned indifEerence or compo- 
sure, which he so often put on by way of concealing those 
deeper feelings for which few ever gave him credit, Lady 
Mary Ventnor came suddenly into the room, in search of 
a particular book which she was anxious to read, and on 
getting sight of that dejected, statue-like figure, she could 
not help giving a little exclamation of consternation and 
dismay, and going up to him she laid her hand, with the 
freedom of an old and privileged friend, upon his shoulder, 
and asked, in a voice of conceru, *^ What is the matter, 
Ernest ? are you ill ?" 

" 111 ? " he abstractedly repeated, as he turned a blank, 
stony, bewildered gaze upon her, with no apparent recog- 
nition in his eyes ; and then taking no more notice of her 
he once more relapsed into his former moody and pre- 
occupied state. 

" It has been too great an effort for you coming down- 
stairs, I fear," said Lady Mary, becoming quite alarmed at 
the strangeness of his manner. *' I think I had better go 
and call Mabel," and she made a movement as if to leave 
the room. 

" Not for the world ! " cried Mr. Franklin, starting 
slightly at the sound of his wife's name, while a cloud 
black as night swept across his face. 

** But why not ? " she persisted, in a gentle soothing 
tone. '' She will be very vexed if she thinks you are iU, 
and " 

Something in his face suddenly arrested her, and made 
her say, in quite another tone, after a momentary pause, 
*' You are in some kind of trouble, and it has something 
to do with Mabel ? " 
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" Tes," he admitted, rather relactantly, while a spasm 
of pain suddenly contracted his brow. 

" Won't you tell me what it is ? " she pleaded, in a voice 
of tender, womanly sympathy. 

" Don't ask me," he said, in a low, agitated tone ; "just 
go away and leave me to fight it out alone. It is the 
kindest thing you can do." 

" Is there no other way in which I can help you ? " she 
inquired, tears springing to her eyes as she noted his 
evident distress. 

" No ; I must bear my own burden," he murmured, more 
to himself than his companion ; *^ and hers, too, poor 
girl I if I can." 

" But indeed it is very bad for you to agitate yourself 
like this," returned Lady Mary, making another efEort to 
console him. " Besides " — here she hesitated, and looked 
searchingly into his face — " if you ai-e in trouble, it is only 
fair and right that your wife should be allowed the oppor- 
tunity of sharing that trouble." 

"How little you know!" groaned the unhappy man, 
and, with an irrepressible shudder, he turned his head un- 
easily away. 

•* I know one thing," she answered seriously, " and that 
is, that you are greatly mistaken if you think that Mabel 
would not sympathiser-^" 

*' Sympathise ! " he echoed, in a low, constrained voice, 
and as if half-unconscious that he spoke at all ; " she will 
need to reserve all her pity for herself." 

" But why ? I really cannot understand jou, Ernest. 
What is it which seems to have come between you ? Are 
you sure that you are not the victim of some strange 
hallucination P " 

*' Would to God I were ! " exclaimed Mr. Franklin, 
suddenly rousing himself, and speaking in a harsh, grating 
voice; "no, no, there's no mistake about it ! " he went on, 
in a rapid, disjointed manner. " Did I not hear her tell 
him with her own lips, that she would gladly unmarry 
herself if she could ? but that it was too late ! and did I 
not see her wild, despairing face ? Oh, I have marred the 
poor girl's life, to say nothing of my own ! she has borne 

it as long as she could, bnt now " 

13 
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** Stop a moment, Ernest ! " exclaimed Lady Mary, 
once more laying her hand npon his arm, and speaking in 
an eager, excited tone, " is it of Captain Elton you are 
talking ? " 

** Of course it is — who else ? " he impatiently demanded. 
" Has he not come between us from the very first ? and 
now," here he once more covered his face with his hands, 
and gave utterance to an unconscious moan, '* there's no 
use in my trying to disgnise the fact that I am a miserable 
man ! Whichever way I turn I see nothing but trouble 
and disappointment— if not shame and disgrace ! " 

*' Oh don't say that, Ernest," began his kind-hearted 
friend, in a voice which trembled with emotion ; " depend 
upon it, we shall even yet find some way " 

She paused in embarrassment and confusion, for there 
stood Mabel ! just inside the door, regarding them both 
with crimson cheeks, and an angry light gleaming in her 
eyes, such as she had never before believed it possible those 
soft violet orbs could have,under any circumstajices, emitted. 

Her slight figure was drawn up to ifcs fullest height, her 
small hands clenched tightly together, while an expression 
of unmistakable scorn curled her lips, and every feature 
seemed quivering with intense excitement. 

Before Lady Mary could recover sufl&cient presence of 
mind to enable her to shake ofE the surprise occasioned 
her, not so much by Mrs. Franklin's mysterious presence, 
as by the decidedly antagonistic attitude she had seen fit to 
assume, the latter had disappeared as unexpectedly as she 
had come. 

With frantic haste Mabel once more sought the privacy 
of her own room, and flinging herself down on her knees 
beside the pretty, rose-coloured satin couch, she buried h&t 
face in the soft cushions, and burst into a passionate fit of 
crying and sobbing, the soreness at her heart increasing 
each moment, and the burning sense of wrong and humilia- 
tion, with which the little scene she had just witnessed 
had oppressed her, becoming deeper and more intensified, 
until she felt as if every spark of brightness had dis- 
appeared for ever from her horizon, and that nothing 
remained to her from henceforth except darkness and 
desolation, 
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Over and over again she liad told herself daring the last 
few weeks that anything would be preferable to suspense 
Now she knew better! The reality had proved far 
heavier and more nnendorable than the mere suspicion. 
She could no longer question Captain Elton's veracity, or 
accuse him of premeditated or unintentional exaggeration ; 
for had she not seen her husband and Lady Mary Yentnor 
closeted together in the library within one short hour of 
his first coming downst-airs, and had she not heard him 
confess that he was miserable P 

After a long and fierce struggle, pride at length came to 
the poor wife's rescue, enabling her to check her sobs, and 
force back her tears, and take such other measures as were 
necessary in order to prevent people from noticing that 
she had been crying. 

* Fortunately for the accomplishment of her purpose, she 
found that it still wanted nearly an hour to dinner, so she 
made up her mind that she would lie down for half-an-hour 
and try to compose her ruffled spirit, and appear, for that 
night, at least, just as if nothing had occurred to agitate 
her. 

The idea of sleep never once came across her mind, and 
if any one had proposed such a thing to her she would 
have considered it to be an utter impossibility, that she 
should thus, even for a brief period, lose sight of her 
troubles ; and yet so thoroughly exhausted was she by the 
double struggle which she had that day gone through, 
that two or three minutes after she had laid her head 
upon the pillow she had drifted into the land of 
forgetfulness. 

When she awoke she found her maid standing over her 
with a very perplexed look upon her face. 

" Is it very late, Fanny ? " she said, springing hastily 
up, and putting on her dressing-gown, while the other 
began, with deft fingers, to arrange her dishevelled hair. 

"It only wants five minutes to the hour, ma'am," she 
answered, without pausing in her occupation; **but you 
looked so tired that I did not like disturbing you, and 
Lady Franklin told me I might get the dinner kept back 
for a quarter of an hour, or longer, if necessary, rather 
than you should be hurried." 

13—2 
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When her toilette was completed, Mabel anxiously 
scanned herself in the glass, as she wished to find out 
whether there was anything in her appearance to indicate 
the wild tempest of grief and despair which she had so 
lately gone throngh. Greatly to her satisfaction and relief, 
she discovered that thongh she certainly looked somewhat 
paler than usual, and there was rather a weary expression 
about her eyes, no one could positively have affirmed that 
she had been shedding tears. 

In fact, she never looked more beautiful than she did 
that evening, and such was evidently Captain Elton's 
opinion, judging from the fartive glances of admiration 
which he directed towards her as she entered the drawing- 
room, and proceeded, with an air of outward composure, 
which told nothing of the perturbation of spirit under 
which she still laboured, to apologise in a low tone to 
Lady Franklin for not having been down sooner. 

Then she threw a barely perceptible look around her, 
mentally wondering whether her husband intended to 
make his appearance at the dinner-table. 

Apparently the same thought simultaneously occurred 
to her hostess, for she asked, with obvious interest, " Do 
you think Ernest will join us at dinner, my dear; or 
would he prefer still keeping up the role of invalid, and 
have some sent to him ? " 

** I have not the least idea,'* she answered, slowly and 
hesitatingly ; then seeing the puzzled look which stole oyer 
the placid old face, she continued, " Shall I go and ask 
him ? " 

**Well, dear, if you don't mind," smilingly acquiesced 
her ladyship. 

She little guessed the cruel ordeal she was imposing apon 
Mabel, in thus sending her to her husband — little guessed 
what a sudden sinking of heart came over her as she 
turned away to do her bidding — how painfully she shrank 
from meeting him after what had happened ; and how in- 
finitely she would have preferred allowing a servant to take 
the message, rather than force herself to act a part, against 
which her whole woman's proud and sensitive nature 
revolted. 

However, she gave herself no time for reflection but 
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walked straight across the hall, passed through a tapestry- 
covered swing door, which led to another wing of the 
house, and presently entered the library, where Mr. Frank- 
lin was still sitting, ostensibly engaged with the news- 
paper. 

He threw it aside directly she appeared, and for an in- 
stant their eyes met— his grave, sad, and wistful; Jiers 
proud and cold, almost disdainful in their expression. 

'' Lady Franklin wishes to know whether you are com- 
ing in to dinner, or whether you would prefer having it 
sent to you here P " 

She said this in the iciest and most matter-of-fact tones, 
just as if she was repeating a lesson by rote, and Mr. Frank 
lin regarded her in perplexed astonishment, utterly at a loss 
to account for this sudden and inexplicable change in her 
whole demeanour. 

Had she been nervous, embarrassed, shy, deprecating, or 
even restless, ill at ease, miserable, or defiant, he could have 
understood it, but this proud, cold, aggrieved air, as she stood 
before him in all her grace and beauty, and silently awaited 
his reply, fairly confounded him. He had never seen her in 
this mood before ; and knowing what he did, or thonght 
lie did, of the state of her heart, at that very moment, he 
could not help marvelling at the strangely incongruous 
way in which she seemed inclined to treat him — almost 
making him fancy that he must be the sinner, and slie the 
person sinned against ! 

*' I will come," he said, addressing her in a voice which, 
notwithstanding her determination to remain rigid and in- 
flexible, thrilled through her whole frame, so sad and yet 
so gentle was it, despite its grave abruptness. 

" Very well ; " and without another word she was turn- 
ing away, when he arrested her, by saying, tremulously, 
"Mabel!" 

She stopped, and once more looked at him in calm in- 
quiry, and he suddenljr took note of the fact that she had 
never once asked him how he was ; never even alluded to 
his having for the first time ventured downstairs, or sug- 
gested that it might be less fatiguing for him to remain 
where he was, instead of going through the somewhat 
lengthy and tedious meal in the dining-room ; but he had 
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already made up bis mind that in this particular crisis in 
MabeFs history, it was of paramount importance that he 
should exert lumself in every possible way, so as to keep 
her and Captain £lton apart, and prevent any fatare 
esclandre, and this, he felt, could best be accomplished by 
giving her, as far as practicable, the constant support and 
protection of his own presence. 

"Shall we not go in together?" he said, by way of 
taking the first step towards carrying out his plan ; " I am 
quite ready, and,'' this was added with grave significance, 
" it will look better/' 

An indignant flash sprang to Mabel's cheeks, and her 
lip curled scornfully, but she made no verbal comment, 
only bowed her head very slightly in assent, and silently 
accompanied him to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PROMISE AND ITS FULFILMENT. 

** Deliverance comes most bright and blest, 
At danger's darkest hour; 
And man's extremity is best 
To prove Almighty power.^ 



>f 



DcTEiNG the whole of that evening Lady Mary Ventnor 
watched Mr. and Mrs. Franklin's movements with ill-dis- 
guised anxiety. 

She had pondered long and seriously over the peculi- 
arity of Mabel's conduct towards herself, not only as shown 
by the anger and dismay so plainly depicted on her coun- 
tenance when she found her in the library that day, but 
also in the strange and pertinacious way in which she had 
avoided her of late, without having, so far as she could see, 
the very faintest excuse for so doing ; and a dim suspicion 
of the truth was just beginning to dawn upon her as- 
tonished mind. 

She had said nothing to Mr. Franklin on the subject^ 
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had not even mentioned to him the ^t of his wife's fleet- 
ing visit, as she thoaght it better to endeavour, in the first 
place, to bring about some kind of understanding between 
herself and Mabel, and clear up any doubts or misap- 
prehensions which might possibly be existing in the latber's 
imagination, and which a few practical, matter-of-fact 
words from her might serve to dispel. 

She found it a more difficult matter than she had ex- 
pected, however, to meet with the opportunity she desired 
for obtaining a private interview, of ever so short a dura- 
tion, with Mrs. Franklin, who seemed intuitively to divine 
her intention, and purposely placed innumerable obstacles 
in the way of its accomplishment. 

She put on so cold and impenetrable an expression, too, 
whenever her ladyship approached her, and showed so 
plainly, both by look and manner, that she did not wish to 
hold any communication with her, that, baffled on all 
sides, and full of a helpless wonder, the would-be peace- 
maker could only wait patiently until her apparently 
capricious friend should condescend to explain the meaning 
of her continued alienabion, and give her the chance of 
setting matters right between them. When every other 
expedient failed, she sent up a little note to Mabel, after 
she had retired to her dressing-room, begging her to let 
her speak to her for a few minutes ; but the only answer 
she received was a verbal one, brought by Mrs. Franklin's 
own maid, to the elEect that her mistress had a headache, 
and was not able to see her ladyship. 

This was no fiction ; for the strain upon her nerves had 
been almost more than she could bear, and she felt, as she 
wearily laid her head upon her pillow, as if her reason 
had been already stretched to its fullest tension, and that 
another drop of bitterness added to her cup of wretched- 
ness would have the effect of completely prostrating her. 

As it was, she remained awake the livelong night, some- 
times in a sort of stupor, listening like one in a dream to 
the monotonous ticking of the clock which stood in her 
dressing-room ; sometimes tossing restlessly about, work- 
ing herself into a perfect fever of anxiety ; at one moment 
forming all kinds of conjectures as to the cause of her 
husband's estrangement from herself, and vainly wishing 
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that she could see some way out of her present troubles ; the 
next conscious of nothing save anger and indignation and 
mortified pride, as she returned, with morbid persistency, 
to the humiliating fact of Mr. Franklin's confessed misery, 
and its supposed cause. 

At last her excitement reached its culminating point, 
and, sitting up in bed, she pressed her hands tightly to 
her burning temples, as if to still the wild throbs of pain 
which seemed every moment to become more acute and 
unendurable, and then, with a smothered cry, she once 
more threw herself down upon the pillow, and gave 
way to a vehement abandonment of grief and despair. 

She never knew how long that paroxysm of passion 
lasted, but when the first edge of its violence had worn 
away, and the sobs become fainter and less frequent, she 
again lifted up her head and cast a sad, half -frightened 
glance around her, as if almost alarmed at her own ex- 
citement, while the expression of her face plainly showed 
that all the pride and anger had disappeared, and there 
was nothing left but utter weariness, and the most hope- 
less sense of sorrow and dejection. 

And then — ^just when everything seemed shrouded in 
gloom, no present comfort or satisfaction, no future 
happiness to look forward to, nothing but a vague, 
oppressive consciousness of disappointment, such as she 
had never dreamt of before, mingled with a sickening 
dread of impending evils of even greater magnitude — 
there suddenly flashed across her bewildered brain, like a 
ray of light finding its way into a darkened room, the 
words : "J udll give you resV^ 

She started slightly, and looked nervously about her, 
almost fancying, in the excitement of the moment, that 
they had been audibly repeated, and presently she re- 
membered when and where she had last heard them, and 
with this knowledge returned to her also the recollection 
of those other words which Mr. Vernon had spoken — 
words of comfort and encouragement, of hope and pro- 
mise, accompanied by the oft-repeated invitation to come 
unto Him who alone could give the weary rest. 

"Rest," she murmured, clasping her hands closely 
together, while an eager, ^tremulous light quivered over 
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her face, "Oil wonder if I might take Him at His 
word ? I wonder if Ho is really and truly offering it to 
me P " and as if in answer to the qnestion, Mr. Yemenis 
solemn assurance came back with startling clearness to her 
memory, " There is no doubt, no peradventure about it, 
only come, and this rest is yours." 

Over and over again she recited this simple sentence, 
with fresh and concentrated eagerness, longing, yet fearing, 
to apply it to herself ; feeling the need of this Divine rest, 
oh so intensely ! and yet doubting whether it might not be 
presumptuous in her to expect to obtain it. 

At last, with a quick, impulsive movement, she sprang 
out of bed, and having hastily thrown on her dressing- 
gown, she began to pace restlessly up and down the room. 
The fire was burning low in the grate, but she never once 
thought of replenishing it; and although a comfortable 
pair of fur-lined slippers lay invitingly near her, she 
remained quite oblivious of the fact that her feet were 
bare, and the night exceptionally cold. Her face wore an 
intent, absorbed look, and her manner betokened an 
unusual degree of agitation and anxiety, and as she con- 
tinued her rapid walk, a convulsive movement passed 
occasionally over her sensitive lips, and she nervously 
interlaced her trembling fingers without having apparently 
the least idea what she was doing. Suddenly, however, 
she stood still ; while an eager, almost hopeful, light 
sprang into her eyes, and a soft, trusting smile played 
over her mouth. Then, with an inarticulate murmur, she 
sank down on her knees by the bed, and, covering her face 
with her hands, proceeded tremblingly, tearfully, humbly, 
to cast herself upon the sure word of promise ; to pour 
into her Saviour's ear the story of her griefs ; all her 
straggles and perplexities, her vain longings and foreboding 
fears, the "cares of to-day and burdens of to-morrow," 
and she found, as many another weary and sorrowful soul 
has done before her, balm for her anguished heart, rest 
for her unquiet spirit — found, in her own happy experience, 
that Gk)d is a very present help in trouble, ever ready to 
listen to the suppliant's cry, to bind up the broken- hearted, 
and whisper His own tranquillising words of peace, to all 
i?ho feel their need of it. 
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When she arose from her knees there was a new ex- 
pression on her face ; a calm, thoughtful look of wondering 
love and gratitude, and the tears which she now shed were 
as different from her former ones as the gentle, refreshing 
summer shower is to the tempestuous thunderstorm. A 
new hope had suddenly dawned within her ; and a better 
life had been awakened, and she felt that she could now 
say, with truth and confidence, 

''I came to Jesus as I was^ 
Weary and worn and sad, 
I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad ! '* 

A sort of awe stole over her, a feeling of reverential 
wonder — something similar to that which Jacob must have 
experienced, when he exclaimed, " Surely the Lord is in 
this place ; and I knew it not '' — and though her troubles 
remained in one sense still unchanged, they seemed no 
longer able to affect her so powerfully as they had hitherto 
done. Henceforth, whatever happened, she would never 
be really alone ; never again fancy herself utterly friend- 
less and forsaken, for she had found that Pearl of great 
price — the Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

Daylight had come before Mabel thought of returning to 
her bed ; and not until certain distant sounds reminded 
her that some of the servants were stirring, did she begin 
to realise the fact that, physically, she was very much 
exhausted ; and that, although her face was burning hot, 
her hands and feet were cold as ice, while an occasional 
shiver warned her that she would probably suffer from 
exposing herself so long without sufficient clothing. 

As this conviction forced itself upon her unwilling 
mind, she hastily put out the gas, and went back to her 
bed ; but in spite of all her efforts to sleep she found her- 
self as wide awake as ever, and when her maid came to 
call her at the usual hour, she was obliged to confess 
that she was quite unfit for the exertion of getting up. 

"You needn't be alarmed, Fanny,*' she said, regarding 
her with a reassuring smile, on observing the look of don- 
stemation and dismay which the sight of her own flushed 
face had called forth; " I am not ill," 

A dubious shake of the head seemed to dispute that 
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statement, but Fannj was, on the whole, a discreet yonng 
woman, and did not otlierwise express her own opinion on 
the subject. She merely asked her whether she should 
bring her a cap of tea — a proposition to which Mabel 
gladly assent.ed — ^and after it had been brought and 
partaken of, and she had performed several little unasked 
services for her mistress, and made her as comfortable as 
she could, she went to consult Lady Franklin about her. 
The latter instantly proceeded to judge for herself as to 
whether there was anything to be alarmed about, and was 
so much impressed by what she saw, that in spite of 
Mabel's reiterated protestations that there was nothing 
whatever the matter with her, she forthwith sent ofE for 
the doctor. 

Soon after breakfast he arrived, and the anxious old 
lady at once accompanied him to Mrs. Franklin's room. 

" What have you been exciting yourself about ? " 

This was Mr. Morgan's first inquiry, uttered in a low, 
significant voice, as he fixed one keen, searching glance 
upon his patient's face, and then leant forward to feel her 
palse. 

"lam not in the least excited," she answered, eyeing 
him with a sober little smile ; " I am perfectly calm." 

" That may be," he rejoined, in the same low tone ; " it 
generally does happen, you know, that after the storm 
comes a lull, but that does not do away with the &ct that 
there has been a storm." 

Mabel flashed a quick look at him. What a shrewd, 
far-seeing man he was ; she felt almost uncomfortable 
under his scrutiny, not knowing what his next discovery 
might be. 

Apparently he read her thoughts, for he added plea- 
santly, " However, there's not much harm done, so you 
need not worry yourself. The fact is," he went on, ad- 
dressing Lady Franklin with none of that professional 
reticence so generally ascribed to doctors, "it's nothing 
more serious, I am happy to say, than a bad nervous 
headache, accompanied by a cold, which I hope may pass 
off, if Mrs. Franklin takes my advice, and remains in bed 
for the rest of the day." 
. . " Thank you," said Mabel, in a quiet, grateful voice, as he 
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once more took her hand, and regarded her wifch a look of 
thoughtful interest, ** I shall be only too glad to do as you 
suggesfc.'* 

" There must be no talking or agitation of any kind," 
he reminded her. "Even Mr. Franklin," turning with 
a&cted carelessness towards the old lady, " had better 
remain away for the present." 

** I will tell him what you say," was the unsuspecting 
reply, while a sorrowful smile came to Mabel's lips, as she 
thought how little chance there was of her husband pro- 
posing to come near her. 

" And in the meantime," he continued, as he and Lady 
Franklin went downstairs together, " I will send her some 
medicine to relieve her pain, and perhaps take away the 
feverish symptoms." Thus saying he bade her good 
morning, and went on his way, while the old lady repaired 
to her nephew's dressing-room for the purpose of reporting 
to him what Mr. Morgan had said. She observed no 
peculiarity in his manner of receiving the information, for 
although he certainly seemed somewhat perturbed and 
agitated, that was only natural, and showed a very proper 
feeling on his part. The strange look which passed over 
his face when she told him that the doctor thought he had 
better keep out of Mabel's room for the present, escaped 
her notice; and if she bad seen it, she would probably 
have put a wrong interpretation upon it. 

Her tender heart would have bled for him could she 
have known the intense pain which she had unwittingly 
been the means of inflicting upon him ; nothing, in fact, 
but his wonderful and carefully-practised powers of self- 
sustainment could have enabled him to hide from her his 
real feelings and prevented her from seeing how shocked 
and startled he was on thus hearing of his wife's tem- 
porary illness ; what an erroneous and morbidly exag- 
gerated meaning he attached to it; how intensely un- 
comfortable it made him, and how instantly he con- 
nected it with what he had seen and heard the previous 
day. 

To know that she was suffering was quite enough of 
itself to render him very unhappy ; but when he reflected 
upon the cause of that suffering, and his own inability to 
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be of the slightest use, either in alleviating it or helping 
her to bear it, he felt a great wave of bitterness and 
desolation surging through his heart, while he sat buried 
in gloomy silence, hour after hour battling with the 
racking pain so hard to endure ; tortured by a thousand 
harassing doubts, and keen sharp pangs of anguish and 
wounded pride, vainly striving to discover some gleam of 
light amid the pall-like darkness which seemed on all sides 
to surronnd him, or even one mitigating feature, which 
might lighten, ever so imperceptibly, the dead weight of 
hopelessness and discouragement which weighed down his 
spirits, and made his future prospects appear so thoroughly 
wretched. 

He did not leave his room until the evening ; then he 
dressed himself and went down to dinner ; and no one 
could have guessed from his calm, impassive face, and 
grave, imperturbable manner, the state of mental discom- 
posure and excitement under which he still secretly 
Laboured, and the deep, though necessarily repressed, 
anxiety he suffered on Mabel's account, to say nothing of 
the trial it was to him to be obliged to sit at the same 
table with a man whom he regarded as the author of all 
his misfortunes — the deliberate destroyer of his own and 
his wife's happiness. 

Captain Elton was himself somewhat at a loss to know 
whether he ought to be pleased or chagrined at the unex- 
pected turn things had taken. 

His keen eye was the first to observe that Mabel's 
accustomed place at the breakfast-table that morning was 
vacant, and in spite of his thoroughly unprincipled and 
selfish nature he could not help blaming himself, to a 
great extent, for her non-appearance ; and when some 
incidental allusion was subsequently made to Mr. Morgan's 
professional visit, he became uneasily conscious of his 
own refined cruelty, in having inflicted on her so much 
unnecessary suffering; as he could not for a moment 
doubt that she was still smarting most acutely under the 
malicious insinuations he had thrown out with regard to 
her husband ; and knowing how proudly sensitive she was 
on certain points, he rightly judged that after what he 
had told her she would bear anything rather than stoop to 
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ask for an explanation — a contingency whicli of all others 
he dreaded the most. 

He furtively examined Mr. Franklin's countenance when 
he made his appearance shortly before dinner, and something 
like a faint glitter of satisfaction shot from his eyes as he 
noted his apparently unchanged demeanour so far as others 
were concerned. To himself he was simply unapproachable ; 
it seemed in fact as if he was not aware of his presence, so 
completely did he ignore him ; but so far from this causing 
the Captain any annoyance it was, on the contrary, rather 
a matter for self-gratulation, as it plainly showed him that 
the little scene in the conservatory had not been thrown 
away upon him, but was looked upon precisely in the same 
distorted light as he had hoped would be the case. 

Captain Elton's own plan was to assume a gloomy, 
dejected air while in Mr. Franklin's presence, — to play, in 
short, the part of an ill-used and disappointed man ; one 
who suffers from no fault of his own, but is, on the con- 
trary, the victim of untoward circumstances, who suddenly 
finds himself plunged into trouble and misfortune, and 
stoically makes up his mind to accept his fate, and suc- 
cumb to the inevitable with a kind of dogged defiance, such 
as was well calculated to strengthen the unfortunate hus- 
band's suspicions, and lead him to regard him from hence- 
forth with more doubt and disfavour than before. 

After leaving the dinner-table Mr. Franklin forced him- 
self to accompany the other gentlemen into the drawing- 
room, where he remained for rather more than half-an- 
hour, listening with commendable patience to the some- 
what vapid remarks of one or two of his uncle's lady 
visitors, who little guessed that beneath that calm, grave 
manner, and courteous, gentlemanly bearing, there burned 
a wild volcano of secret and tumultuous passion, which it 
required all the restraint of his firm, determined will, to 
enable him successfully to disguise. 

He was very pale, but every one (with, perhaps, two 
exceptions) put that down to his late illness ; and no sur- 
prise was felt when he at length slowly rose from his seat, 
and, with rather a weary, preoccupied air, announced his 
intention of taking leave of them for the night. 
Lady Franklin followed him out of the room. She had 
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watched liis moyemenis with considerahle interest, and 
concluded that he was aboat to seek his wife, and as she 
had jnst heard from Fanny that the latter was asleep, she 
thought she wonld give him a word of warning before he 
went upstairs, lest he shoald inadvertently awaken her. 

" Thank you," he quietly responded, after he had re- 
ceived the old lady's kindly-meant caation, and he turned 
his head aside lest she should read the acate pain depicted 
upon his countenance ; '^ I will not distarb her." 

'^ It seems too bad to expect you still to keep away from 
her," continued Lady Franklin, in her mild, considerate 
tones, '' only, you see, she has had no sleep all the day." 

'* Does she seem any better ? " asked the embarrassed 
husband, slowly and timidly ; while his lip trembled be- 
neath his moustache. 

" Oh yes ; Fanny says she is much less feverish," was the 
cheerful, reassuring reply. ** I have not seen her myself 
since four o'clock, and she seemed then very much disin- 
clined to talk ; so, as Mr. Morgan particularly desired that 
she should be kept perfectly quiet, I did not attempt to 
speak to her." 

"Dear Aunt Eleanor! how kind and thoughtful you 
always are ! " exclaimed her nephew, regarding her with a 
grateful, appreciative glance, as he suddenly took the white, 
jewelled hand she offered him, and carried it to his lips. 

"My dear boy! what nonsense," she hastily rejoined, 
looking greatly pleased at this unwonted show of feeling 
on the part of her usually undemonstrative nephew. " Just 
as if I would not be delighted to do anything I could for 
either of you." 

" I am sure you would," he warmly replied. 

" I am only sorry to think you should have had this 
fresh anxiety thrown upon you," she went on regretfully, 
"as you are still looking far from strong," glancing rather 
wistrally into his pale face as she spoke, " and I fear " 

" Oh, I'm all right," he confidently interposed, without 
giving her an opportunity of completing the sentence. 
** But I ought to be ashamed of myself to keep you stand- 
ing here," he continued, with a total change of voice and 
manner. "You will be laid up next, if we don't take 



care." 
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** Shall we say good-nigbt, then ? " slie smilingly in- 
quired, " or shall I be likely to see you again ? " 

"Better not expect it/* was the significant reply, "as I 
shall probably be too lazy to reappear upon the scenes 
after I have once quitted them/' and with a backward 
gesture towards the drawing-room, from whence proceeded 
sounds, if not of frantic mirth, yet of very decided merri- 
ment, he once more took her hand, bade her an affec- 
tionate good night, and disappeared in the direction of the 
library. 



•N>xy>-^'\y >• > 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AT LAST. 

** There are moments in life, when the heart is so full of emotion^ 
That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret. 
Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together." 

During that long, quiet day of enforced rest, Mabel found 
just what she needed — time for reflection, for looking her 
position bravely in the face, and endeavouring, by the aid 
of that strange, new strength which had so recently been 
given her, to cast out those proud and angry feelings which 
she had hitherto cherished towards her husband, and regard 
his late conduct in an altogether different and far more 
impartial and dispassionate light. 

She was almost amazed to discover at length that a 
complete transformation seemed to have come over her. 
All the bitterness had disappeared, and a kindly, pitiful 
spirit had taken its place ; and instead of wholly blaming 
Mr. Franklin for what had occurred, she now felt rather 
disposed to commiserate him, as she remembered with shame 
and compunction how deeply she had often wounded him 
by her own coldness and reserve ; how hard he had striven 
to make her happy during the first few weeks and months 
of their married life, and how little encouragement she had 
ever given him ; how studiously she had kept aloof from 
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liim, neyer responded to his proffered affection, or showing 
liim, either by word or look, that he was othervrise than 
indifferent to her. 

Now the scales had fallen from * her eyes, and she saw 
things plainly; saw how much he must have suffered ; 
how thorough must have been his loneliness ; how wide 
the g^lf that separated them, before he could bring 
himself to transfer to another that love and confidence 
which ought to belong exclusively to herself. 

Looking back upon the past she could not for an instant 
doubt that he had, for awhile, at least, really and truly loved 
her — a thousand instances wherein he had shown that love, 
notwithstanding the little encouragement he had received, 
suddenly recurred to her mind. She remembered, too, his 
imiform kindness to herself ; his numerous acts of self- 
denial, which had even led him to g^ve up the society of 
his own mother rather than expose her to annoyance ; 
and she no longer marvelled that he should have grown at 
last weary of her persistent and habitual coldness, and 
sought from others that consideration and sympathy which 
she had tacitly denied him. 

And yet, amidst all her self -censure and depreciation, 
Mabel could not wholly keep back a certain sharp sense of 
pain ; a keen consciousness of disappointment in the cha- 
racter of the man whom she had been wont to regard as 
the embodiment of everything that was praiseworthy and 
consistent. 

Deep down in her heart there lurked the conviction that 
love such as she had given him credit for possessing, should 
be strong enough to surmount all obstacles and conquer every 
difficulty ; should be quite independent of extraneous cir- 
cumstances ; be able to rise above the depressing influences 
of apathy, and even long-continued indifference, and suc- 
ceed at last by dint of patience, perseverance, and steadfast- 
ness of purpose, in arriving at the summit of its desire, by 
bringing about a reciprocity of sentiment on the part of 
the object of its devotion ! 

This was the love of which she had dreamt. Now she 
awoke, and confessed to herself that it had only been an 
ideal, a phantom of the imagination, which had no real 
existence. 

14 
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She felt, however, that this was a theme on which she 
had better not dwell ; as, however much her husband may 
have erred in allowing his affections to wander from herself, 
and however deeply she must, and did, regret the weak- 
ness which made him saccnmb to the attractions of Lady 
Mary's frank, open manner, and pleasant, womanly sym- 
pathy, she did him the justice to believe that it was quite 
unconsciously, and only by slow and imperceptible degrees, 
that he had drifted into this unsatisfactory kind of intimacy 
with her — ^the real nature of which he had, in fact, only 
just discovered, to his own intense misery. 

The medicine which Mr. Morgan had ordered for Mabel 
kept her very quiet and composed all that day, and to- 
wards evening, as we have sJready seen, she fell into a 
gentle sleep. 

On the whole she passed a good night, and the follow- 
ing morning her headache was quite gone, and she was able 
to adjourn to the sofa in her dressing-room, though she 
still continued very weak and rather listless — the natural 
reaction consequent upon the severe mental excitement 
which she had gone through. 

Lady Franklin visited her for a few minutes in the 
course of the morning, but she found her so evidently 
indisposed for conversation, that she soon took Mr. 
Morgan's advice, and good-naturedly left her to herself. 

Mabel was more grateful than she could well have 
explained for being thus considerately dealt with, and she 
employed the time in seriously reflecting upon the peculiar 
difficulties of her present position, and endeavouring to set 
aside all her own personal feelings, her natural pride, and 
wounded self-love, while trying to devise some way by 
which she might hope to bring about a kind of compromise 
with her husband, so as to prevent there being any further 
widening of the breach which already existed between them. 

It would, she knew, be a very painful and humiliating 
step for her to take ; but, having once recognised the 
urgency of the case, and being moreover fully persuaded 
in her own mind that it was her positive duty to make at 
least an effort towards conciliation, she no longer 
shrank from the undertaking. 

Accordingly, just as Mr. Franklin was about to go into 
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dinner that eyening, a little twisted note was put into his 
hand by a servant, and as he hastily unfolded it this ia 
what he read : — 

** Dear Ernest, — ^Will you come up af fcer dinner, and see 
your wife ? " Mabel." 

That was all ! but such a quick flash of delighted sur- 
prise came into his eyes when he took in the meaning of 
the short, significant sentence, while a deep glow appeared 
on his pallid countenance, and his fingers quivered as they 
closed over the tiny scrap of paper. 

Captain Elton, who happened to be standing within a 
couple of yards of him, witnessed his emotion with a 
malignant scowl, and an angry, envious glance, being at no 
loss to understand its cause. He saw, too, how tenderly 
the little pencilled note was presently conveyed into Mr. 
Franklin's waistcoat pocket, and what an absent, pre-occu- 
pied air the latter wore during the whole of dinner. 

He had observed, also, the other's first hasty impulse on 
reading the note; how speculatively he had glanced 
towards the door, and what a vexed expression had suc- 
ceeded that eager look, as his attention was suddenly 
claimed by the lady at his side, whom he had been 
deputed to take into the dining-room, but now seemed 
very much in danger of neglecting altogether. 

The keen-eyed Captain noted, farther, with what alacrity 
Mr. Franklin rose from his seat at the conclusion of the 
meal, and followed the ladies when they at length left the 
table ; and a feeling of rage and mortification filled his 
heart, as the bare possibility occurred to him that there 
was just a chance that Mabel and her husband might 
become reconciled! In which case his own triumph 
would have been short-lived, and he would be forced to 
acknowledge himself vanquished — beaten, as it were, with 
his own weapons ! 

But Captain Elton was not a man to encourage unwel- 
come thoughts, so he soon succeeded in shaking off the 
temporary cloud which had threatened to overshadow his 
unrighteous hopes, and refused to contemplate a con- 
tingency wlvich would have the effect of undoing all that 
he had, with so much difficulty, accomplished. 

14-2 
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It was quite absnrd to snppose, be told himself, with 
recoveved complacency, that, after stndjing every single 
trait and idiosyncrasy of MabeVs character, he could haye 
been mistaken in the estimate he had formed of it ; and, 
unless he was entirely wrong in his premises, she would, 
be decided, after that last conversation with himself, rather 
die than stoop to anything like remonstrances or com- 
plaint ; while, as regards Mr. Franklin's own feelings, his 
pride and self-repression were so great, that he had no 
fear whatever of Ms saying or doing anything which 
would be likely to remove the unfavonrable impression 
which had been awakened in her mind, or lead her to look 
upon him in any other light save that in which he had 
represented him. 

He knew nothing of that wonderful change which had 
since then taken place within her — that transforming 
power which can change even the lion into a lamb ; can 
make the proud humble, the haughty and self-suf&cient 
meek and lowly ; which teaches us to forgive our enemies, 
to be patient unto all men, and overcome evil with good. 

When Mr. Franklin entered Mabel's dressing-room, he 
found her sitting on the sofa, looking exquisitely lovely, 
he thought, although there was not a particle of colour 
in her cheeks, and the expression of her eyes as she 
suddenly turned them towards him was very grave 
and sad. 

He went quietly up to her, and she held out her hand, 
saying, in a sweet, gentle voice, which, remembering the 
cold and distant attitude she assumed towards him when 
last they met, surprised him not a little, ** It was very 
good of you to come so soon. I did not expect you for at 
least half-an-hour." 

" I hope you are better," he replied, taking her offered 
hand after a moment's irresolution, but making no other 
attempt at greeting. 

" Yes, thank you," she responded, somewhat absently. 
" They have all been asking about you downstairs," he 
went on, by way of keeping up the conversation. 

She made no answer to this, but, leaning slightly for- 
ward, regarded him with a dubious, perplexed air, as if 
she wanted to say something, but was at a loss how \o 
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proceed ; and he could see that she was trembling all over 
with suppressed excitement. 

'* Ernest^" she commenced at length, in a low, tremnlons 
voice. 

'* Yes," he answered, allowing his serious eyes to rest for 
an instant upon her agitated countenance, while a half- 
aadible sigh escaped his lips. 

*' Ernest," she began again, in slow, faltering tones, *' I 
want to tell you something." 

" You want to tell me something ! " he echoed hoarsely, 
as she paused in nervous embarrassment, and he put out 
his hand, and rested heavily upon the back of the nearest 
chair, while he set his lips resolutely together, and looked 
at her with a strange blending of pride and pain, the mean- 
ing of which she was quite at a loss to understand. 

'* Yes," she proceeded, making a prodigious effort to 
retain at least the outward semblance of composure. 
** Don't you think the position we occupy towards each 
other a very unfortunate one ? " 

Mr. Franklin gravely bowed his head. He was too 
generous to remind her that a word from her would 
have had the effect of altering that position at any 
moment. 

** And I have been wondering," she went on, her face 
alternately flushing and paling, '* whether we could not 
come to some kind of mutual understanding " 

"Yes!" he once more responded, as she suddenly 
stopped short, and glanced at him in a timid, discomfited 
way. 

'* Would it not be better for us both," she asked, with 
slow emphasis, " if there were at least to be a show of 
friendship between us ? " 

" Friendship I " he exclaimed, and his voice was almost 
mocking in its bitterness. '^ Have we not already tried it 
and found it a farce P " 

" I know our married life has been a mistake," she 
answered sadly, surprised at the vehemence of his tone ; 
** still, is there no way by which we might, even now, make, 
as it were, a fresh start, and help each other to forget our 
troubles ? "• 

Our troubles ! This was an open acknowledgment, he 



i 
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tHonglit, of all that he had previously suspected-^a con- 
fession of her own misplaced attachment, and an indirect 
way of showing him that she was aware of the disappoint- 
ment and grief it must be to him to feel that there was 
now no chance of her ever learning to care for himself. 

" I am so sorry," she went on, as if in confirmation of 
this idea, ** so very sorry, to think of your suffering ; but — 
what can J do ? *' 

As she uttered these last words her composure sud- 
denly deserted her, and turning her face away from him 
she buried it in her hands, and broke into a passion of 
weeping. 

Mr. Franklin took two or three restless turns up and 
down the room. There was a deep red flush upon his 
cheek, and an angry, indignant sparkle in his eye, and he 
fiercely pulled at his moustache, quite unconscious of the 
pain which he thereby inflicted upon himself. 

Once he paused, close to Mabel's sofa, and, with every 
other feeling swallowed up for the moment in deep and 
unutterable pity, he put out his hand, as if to place 
it caressingly upon her bowed head, but instantly 
withdrew it, almost as though a burning coal had touched 
him. 

Then he resumed his rapid walk ; his whole nature 
stirred at the sight of her grief and its supposed cause ; 
his face white, his thoughts and feelings wild, ungovern- 
able, and tumultuous ; and yet fully determined to bear 
anything and everything, rather than add to her suffering, 
or seem, either by word or look, to reproach her. 

Presently she lifted her head, and, hastily, almost 
impatiently, wiping away her tears, exclaimed tremulously, 
" I did not mean to give way like that ; but oh ! it t9 so 
difficult to know what is best to be done. I sometimes 
feel as if I had spoilt your life,'* she added, compunctu- 
ously, the swift colour flying to her face as she caught his 
eyes fixed upon her with a wistful, yearning look, and 
remembered the significant words she had heard him speak 
to Lady Mary Ventnor. 

" Can you not try to forget ? " murmured her husband, 
in a low, constrained voice, as he sank down on a seat and 
passed his hand wearily across his forehead. 
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'< Forget ! " she repeated, in accents of mingled wonder 
and pain ; " it is not so easy." 

" No," he acquiesced ; and there was a ring of bitter- 
ness in his tone which perplexed Mabel. " I, of all men, 
ought to know that. And you must not think/' he 
continued, making a great effort to speak calmly and 
kindly, " that I don't feel for you, even " 

** Feel for me ! " retorted Mabel, a flash of anger coming 

to her eyes, " you but " — hastily checking herself, and 

changing her voice from indignation to pathos — " I have 
no right to reproach you, for I think, I believe " — her lip 
quivered, despite her anxiety to speak firmly — **T am 
almost certain you did love me at one time, and " 

'' Did ? " he cried, with a quick, astonished start, and 
eager, intent look at her. " Yes, you are right," he 
went on slowly and emphatically. " God knows I did ! " 

Something between a sigh and a groan completed the 
sentence. It was rather too much to expect, he thought, 
that even his love for her was to be regarded as a thing of 
the past ; but he allowed her words to remain unchal- 
lenged, his ultra-chivalrous nature making him wish 
to spare her, whatever he might himself safEer in 
consequence. 

" And then my coldness and unreasonableness drove you 
further and further away from me," pursued his wife, all 
unconscious of the wound which she had just inflicted on 
him; "and, looking at the matter as I now do, I really 
cannot much wonder at it — though the result," this was 
added with grave distinctness, " is, of course, equally 
deplorable." 

'* Pardon me, Mabel," observed Mr. Franklin, in 
accents of thorough mystification, " but have I ever 
complained ? " 

" Complained — no ! " she cried out, in impetuous haste, 
" I only wish you had ; and then I might have acted 
differently." 

Mr. Franklin sprang from his seat, and confronted her 
with a startled, bewildered gaze. " You are speaking in 
. riddles ! " he said, striving to keep back his emotion. " WlQ 
you not tell me just what you mean ? " 

'* Mean," she repeated, surveying him in evident 
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surprise. *' Oh, Ernest, what is the nse of asking sncH a 
question ? you surely must know without being told." 

" Know what ? " he demanded, his eyes searching her 
face with earnest solicitude, hoping, and yet fearing, that 
she might be induced at last to throw herself upon his 
generosity, and explain to him the full extent of her 
perplexities. 

** If I had only spoken before ! " she went on regret- 
fully ; " but I was blind, I thought everything would turn 
out right in the end. Now it is too late to undo the past, 
or bring back happiness to you or myself. All we can do 
is so make the best of things." 

With a fiercely-repressed exclamation of anger and dis- 
may, Mr. Franklin returned to his seat. It was very easy 
to say '* make the best of things," he thought ; but how 
was it to be done ? how could he go on, month after month, 
and year after year, with this incubus weighing down 
his spirit — this scorching flame of unrequited love burning 
at his heart, without even having the melancholy satis- 
faction of feeling that Mabel was any happier than him- 
self P 

While he was musing thus, she turned tovvards him with 
a sudden and irresistible impulse, and gazed long and 
earnestly into his partially averted countenance. A fresh 
pang smote her, as she noted the change which a few short 
weeks had wrought in him ; the terrible suffering depicted 
in every line of that care-worn, haggard face ; the patient, 
enduring expression, and hopeless, dejected attitude ; and 
a strange thrill of tenderness and compassion stirred her 
heart, making her forget all her previous caution, her 
womanly dignity, and conventional stiffness and reserve, 
and hastily rising from her seat she went up to him, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, and putting her hand gently on 
his shoulder, said, in a voice which quivered with emotion, 
" Oh, Ernest, it is more for your sake than my own, that I 
want you to think of some way by which this miserable 
state of things may be done away with ; I can*t ^ear to see 

you suffer, and ** 

She paused for an instant, struggling with some deep and 
powerful emotion, and Mr. Franklin, glancing up at her 
in intense surprise, saw the colour rushing wildly over 
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cheek and brow and neck, while the hand that rested on 
his shoulder trembled, and her eyes were fast filling with 
tears. 

'* Don't trouble about my happiness," he said, in a low, 
stifled voice, feeling as if the mere touch of her hand had 
sent an electric thnll all through his frame. 

*• I must," she answered impulsively. ** You are every" 
thing to me. If I loved you less it would be different, 
but " 

She stopped in confusion, vexed with herself for having 
thus inadvertently betrayed a secret which she had made 
up her mind to guard most jealously. 

" Mabel ! " and at the sound of her husband*s voice she 
stole a shy, timid glance at him, and was startled, em- 
barrassed, amazed, at the passionate light which had sud- 
denly leapt into his eyes. '* Mabel," and his tones grew 
strangely soft and subdued, '* do you know what you are 
saying ? " 

'* Forget it," she answered, in a half whisper. *' I never 
meant you to know it — it slipped out unawares." 

** But is it true, really true ? " and there was a world of 
pathos in his voice, as, taking both her hands, he gazed 
yearningly into her crimsoned countenance ; '' but no," 
checking himself and releasing her hands, while a dull, red 
flush mounted slowly to his white face, *' of course you did 
not mean tliot ! I must be either dreaming or mad to sup- 
pose such a thing." 

'' And why should I not mean it ? " said Mabel, turning 
round upon him with feminine inconsistency, and she 
raised her downcast head with a half-deprecating, half- 
defiant gesture ; '* why, after all, should I be ashamed to 
confess the truth P There's no harm in loving one's own 
husband/' this was added in low, hesitating, unsteady 
tones, " even though " 

She was never allowed to finish her sentence, for quick 
as thought Mr. Franklin's arm was thrown around her, and 
his voice was murmuriug fondly, tenderly, caressingly, in 
her ear, " Oh, Mabel, my wife, my darling ! have you come 
to me at last ? " 

There was no mistaking those eager, passionate accents ; 
n0 mistaking the expression of his face as he stood there, 
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his pnlses throbbing, his' heart stirred to its very depths 
by a glad, new feeling of unutterable relief and gladness. 
One glance at those eloquent, rapture-lighted eyes was 
enough for Mabel, and she forgot all her fears and scruples 
and doubts and suspicions, as she found herself folded 
closely to her husband's breast, while his tremulous lips 
met hers in a long and lingering embrace. 



CHAPTER XXiy. 

CAPTAIN ELTON RECEIVES A TELEGRAM. 

*' The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastened by sober tints of woe.' 



» 



" One loving hour 
For many years of sorrow can dispense. 



There was almost a solemn tenderness in Mr. Franklin's 
manner as he led Mabel back to her old place on the sofa, 
after that first passionate embrace, and then seating him- 
self close at her side, he threw his arm around her, and 
drew her head down upon his shoulder. 

And there was a soft, shy, timid, bewildered expression 
upon her face, as if she was not quite able as yet to realise 
this great and sudden change which had taken place in 
their affairs. It was more like a pleasant dream than any- 
thing else, and she almost trembled as she felt her husband's 
protecting arm encircling her, and listened to the loving 
tones of his voice, lest she should presently awake and 
find out her mistake. 

** I can scarcely believe it's true," she murmured at 
length, in answer to something he said. '* Oh, Ernest," 
turning her carnation-tinted cheek slowly towards him, 
while a little quivering sigh came involuni»>rily to her lips, 
" are you quite sure ? " 

" Sure of what, my darling ? " he inquired, bending 
forward to look into her eyes. 

** There is Lady Mary, you know," she answered, in- 
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coHerently, a deeper tinge of colour dyeing her face ; ^' wliat 
about her P " As she said this she made a little movement 
to sit upright, but Mr. Franklin would not let her escape 
— ^he only held her the more closely, as he repeated slowly 
and wonderingly, " Lady Mary ! What do you mean? " 

"I was told — at least I thought — I fancied — ^you cared 
for her," stammered out Mabel, in manifest confusion. 

** Cared for her — for Lady Mary Ventnor ? " he exclaimed^ 
lyith a puzzled air. 

" Yes ; I refused to believe it at first," she responded^ 
determined that she would keep back nothing now that she 
had told him so much ; '* but latterly I fancied it must be 
true, and when I saw you in the library with her the other 
day, and heard you tell her how miserable you were, I 
thought, I feared " 

" Do you know why I was miserable, Mabel ? " he sud- 
denly asked, relapsing for a moment into his old grave 
manner. 

" No," was the half -whispered reply. 

*' Because I had just heard my wife telling another man 
that she wished she could unmarry herself." 

" Oh ! " and with a little hysterical cry of joy she nestled 
once more in the shelter of his arms. 

'' And while I was still smarting under the pain and 
humiliation which this occasioned me, she happened quite 
by chance to come into the library, and having discovered 
my secret she good-naturedly tried to comfort me." 

" Oh, Ernest, I am so sorry," compunctiously replied his 
wife ; " I have wronged her so — and you too ? I miist go 
to her," starting impulsively up, " and ask her to forgive 
me." 

" Indeed, you must do nothing of the kind," returned 
Mr. Franklm, laying a detaining hand upon her, and 
gently forcing her to return to her former position. "Any 
time will do for that, you know," he went on, in an ex- 
planatory tone, " but at present I want you all to myself ; 
besides," with a quick look at her, "you have not yet 
told me why you wished " 

" Can't you guess ? " she answered, laying her hand 
softly upon one of his, and so preventing him from re- 
puting the offending words ; '' it was for your sake, not 
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mine," a pathetic little smile coming to her lips, as she re* 
membered the painful scene she had gone through ; '^ I 
thought I had lost yonr love, and she had gained it." 

''And so you generously wanted to abdicate in her 
favour," remarked Mr. Franklin, looking down upon her 
with rather a curious expression. *' Well, of all the ridi- 
culous fancies that ever entered a woman's head this, I 
tiiink, is the most absurd. So absurd, in fact," he went 
on, with slow, indignant emphasis, *' that uiUess it had 
been deliberately put there by some one, from sheer malice, 
you would never have dreamt for one moment of supposing 
that there cauld be any possible rivalry between you. and 
Lady Mary. Of course, I know whom to thank for it 
all," he muttered sternly, '* and he deserves to be called 
to account for his unprincipled conduct." 

*' Don't let us think about it any more, Ernest," pleaded 
Mabel, with a timid, beseeching air. " We are so happy 
now," she added, with touching simplicity, " that we can 
well afford to look over any mistakes made by others." 

** Mistakes ! " he repeated, energetically. " My darling, 
you little know — ^but never mind ; to please you I will 
leave him to his own conscience. Only tell me one thing, 
Mabel " — here he dropped his voice almost to a whisper, 
while a look of intense anxiety stole over his countenance, 
" do you love me as much as you once did him ? " 

" A thousand times more ! " she replied, without a 
moment's hesitation, a tender smile rippling over her 
beautiful countenance. 

" And yet you confessed yourself that you loved him 
passionately ! " How well he remembered her words ; how 
often he had thought of them since his marriage, and never 
without bitterness. 

''Yes, that is quite true," she assented, in a serious, 
museful tone ; " but I have since found out my mistake. I 
did not love himself as he is — but as I fancied him ; and if 
I had been unfortunate enough to become his wife, the 
illusion would very soon have vanished, and I should have 
been simply miserable ! " 

" Oh, if I had only known all this ! " cried Mr. Frank- 
lin, '* during these long weary weeks, how much wretched- 
ness I should have been spai^." 
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'' Whj, yon snrelj cannot mean to saj that yon ever 
imagined that there was a chance of my still caring for 
him?** exclaimed Mabel, a new light flashing into her 
mind, reyealing mnch which had hitherto been concealed 
from her. 

" How conld I tell ? " rejoined her hosband, in a voice 
of wistful tenderness ; ** he is a dangeronsly fascinating 
man, yon know, and by yonr own showing yon once loved 
him." 

" Once," she echoed, with naive ingennonsness, '* bnt I 
did not know you then." 

A silent caress was Mr. Franklin's only reply to this 
frank and flattering admission ; and after an instant's 
reflection she went on, slowly and significantly, ** Besides, 
as I told you just now, it was not Captain Elton I loved, 
bnt an ideal, the creation of my own ^cy." 

''And to think that I should have been so blind," 
observed her husband. '' I only saw that his attentions 
were most marked ; wherever you went he followed ; so 
long as you were in the room he had eyes and ears 
for no one else ; and it also seemed to me that you found 
a good deal of pleasure in his society." 

'* So I did, as a mere acquaintance, and I felt grateful 
to him, too, and very likely I may have shown it by my 
manner." 

" Grateful ? " was Mr. Franklin's astonished rejoinder. 
** For what ? " 

*' For not having married me," she replied, with a tremor 
of gladness in her voice. 

" Mabel ! " was the passionate response, as her hus- 
band once more clasped her closely to his heart, and 
pressed his lips to her glowing cheeks. '' My dearest 
darling ! how thankf al you have made me ; what have I 
ever done to deserve snch happiness ? " 

** If it had not been for Mr. Vernon's sermon, we should 
have been as far apart as ever," said Mabel, in accents of 
grateful emotion, after a long pause of eloquent silence. 

'* How can that be, dear ? " asked her husband, in some 
surprise. 

" Shall I tell you all about it, Ernest ? " she shyly whis- 
pered ; " or will it be too long a story for this evenino- ? '* 
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« Tell me everjtliiDg, darling," he qnicklj and enconrag- 
inglj replied, '' unless, indeed," gazing wifch an air of 
anxious solicitude into her face, *' there is anj chance of 
its tiring you, or bringing back your headache." 

She smilingly reassured him on this point, and then 
without any unnecessary preface or circumlocution at once 
commenced her simple story from the beginning, and told 
him all that had happened — all the obstacles which had 
stood in the way of her happiness, the harassing doubts 
and suspicions which had from time to time crept into her 
mind, and gradually become stronger and more confirmed, 
until her life had at last seemed intolerable to her. She 
did not once mention Captain Elton's name, but Mr. 
Franklin knew perfectly well that it was he who had 
been the instigator of all her doubts, and that his plausible 
misrepresentations had completely deceived her, and led 
her to look upon the simplest and most innocent actions 
in an unfavourable and distorted light, and in spite of his 
powers of self-control, he could scarcely restrain his emo- 
tion, when she went on, in a few hesitating words to 
explain her untold wretchedness on discovering, as she 
thought, the humiliating fact that while she had just 
awoke to the startling consciousness that she loved her 
husband with a deep and passionate devotion, such as 
would make the world without him nothing better than a 
trackless desert, his affection for her was, on the contrary, 
only a thing of the past. 

He would not interrupt her by any comments of his own, 
only once or twice he clasped the hand he held still tighter 
in his own, while a flush of blended pleasure and pain 
came over the stem-set features, and an eager, excited 
look sprang into his eyes, and he listened with intense 
interest when she at length proceeded to speak of Mr. 
Yemen's sermon, and the effect it had produced upon her- 
self — ^graphically describing, in low, tremulous tones, 
while her eyes glistened with tears, all that she had gone 
through during the long weary hours of that sleepless 
night ; how utterly helpless and forlorn she had felt ; how 
lonely and dejected, how restless and unquiet, and then 
the marvellous change, when God's peace came to lift her 
above earth's cares ; when she knew for the first time in 
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her life the real meaning of the words — *' I will give you 
rest." 

For some minutes after this nothing was heard but 
the ticking of the little French clock, then Mr. Franklin 
said gently, '' I shall always blame myself Mabel, 
for " 

** No, no ; it is I who was most to blame," she qtdokly 
interposed. "Yon told me the first day, yon know — our 
wedding-day — do you remember ? " 

'* Do I not," he answered, a grave smile appearing in 
his eyes. 

" Well, you told me if I was in any kind of trouble 
or difficulty to apply to you, and I promised you that I 
would ; and if I had done so sooner it might have saved 
OS both a great deal of anxiety ; so you see it is all my 
foult." 

'* Indeed, I see nothing of the kind," he impetuously 
replied. " It was my place to look after your luippiness, 
and try in every possible way to make things easy for you ; 
instead of which I allowed my confounded pride and 
nnnatural reserve to come in the way, and — acted, in 
short, the part of a fool ! And yet, my darling,'' here his 
voice changed from self-contempt to a tone of pathetic 
tenderness, ''it all arose from a keen, though perhaps 
morbidly-overstrained, sense of humility, which made me 
on the qui vive to detect some personal deficiency in 
myself; and when Captain Elton, with his handsome 
face and fascinating manner appeared on the scene I 
felt " 

"I think that idea was even more absurd than the 
other," interrupted Mabel, with a low, musical laugh. '' As 
if Ae," she added proudly, " was for a moment worthy to 
be compared to you." 

" Then, again," pursued Mr. Franklin, without appear- 
ing to notice the last part of her sentence, " I was always 
afraid of defeating my own object by being too demonstra- 
tive or affectioDate ; and so I often assumed a cold and 
indifEerent manner, to hide something deeper. I can well 
nnderstand, therefore, that, considering the ulterior 
influences which were being brought to b^r upon you, you 
may have found it difficult at times to account for my 
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apparent inconsistencies. I was afraid of myself, you see 
— afraid, too, of frightening yon away from me if I showed 
yon all that was in my heart. But now," gazing tenderly 
down npon her, and speaking in soft, serions tones, '^ yon 
are my very own, are yon not, dear P and this is onr real 
wedding-day P '* 

" Yes," she whispered, lifting her head from its resting- 
place, while she allowed her sweet, shy eyes to meet his 
for a single instant, and then, with a strange thrill of rap- 
ture at her heart, and a sober smile qnivering over the 
mobile mouth, she once more resigned herself into his 
keeping, feeling like a tired child who has f onnd at last the 
shelter of its mother's arms. 

The following morning she got up to breakfast, and 
went downstairs with her husband, thereby causing 
no little astonishment to Lady Franklin, who had 
strictly enjoined her to take that meal in bed for the next 
few days. 

** My dear child, is this wise of you ? " gravely remon- 
strated the old lady, as Mabel went up to her and accorded 
her her morning's usual salutation. 

** I don't know whether it is wise, but, at any rate, it is 
pleasant," she answered, with a smile, as she took her 
place at the table, after glancing shyly round to make 
sure that Mr. Franklin would occupy the next seat — ^which 
he did. 

" I hope your headache is better ? " observed the 
solicitous voice of Captain Elton, from the opposite side 
of the table. 

"Thank you, yes, — it is quite gone," she replied, with 
the utmost coolness. 

" Well, I certainly must say you don't look the worse 
for it," remarked Sir Frederic, leaning forward, and fixing 
his admiring eyes upon her face ; " really, Ernest," lower- 
ing his voice and glancing rather curiously from one to the 
other, " if it was not bad taste to do so, I should like to 
pay your wife a compliment." 

" Pay her as many as you like, my dear sir," was the 
ready rejoinder, spoken in the same suppressed tone — 
albeit Captain Elton heard every word, and interpreted it 
after his own fashion — " you cannot say more than IthvnkJ* 
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** Upon my word, that is one of the prettiest speeches I 
have heard for a long time/' returned the delighted 
baronet, as he took in the situation at a glance, on observ- 
ing the look of confidence which was exchanged between 
the re-united couple ; ** and I can only hope, my dear,'' 
turning playfully towards Mabel, " that you fully 
appreciate all that it so delicately implies, as the very fact 
of its coming from a husband gives it double weight, you 
know." 

A smile and a blush were her only answer, but it was 
quite enough for Sir Frederic, whose perceptions, when he 
chose to exercise them, were of the keenest, and he began 
forthwith mentally to congratulate himself on his own 
perspicacity in having all along predicted that she would 
eome off victorious in the end, in spite of all the Captain 
Eltons in the world ! 

"What are you thinking of doing with yourself this 
morning, my dear?" inquired Lady Franklin of Mabel, 

just as the meal was concluded ; "would you like " 

"I am going to take her out for a short drive, Aunt 
Eleanor, if you will lend us one of your pony carriages," 
quietly interposed Mr. Franklin. 

" But your arm is not strong enough for that yet," 
objected the old lady. 

" I think I shall be able to manage," he answered, with 
A little smile. 

"And if not, I can drive, you know," quickly put in 
Mabel. 

Then her ladyship went to consult the wishes of the 
rest of her guests ; and for an instant husband and wife 
were left side by side. They were too much absorbed in 
«ach other's society to notice that Captain Elton was 
standing at a little distance, watching their movements 
with a scowling brow and angry, excited eyes. He bit 
his lips savagely as he saw Mr. Franklin bend down and 
4say something to Mabel in a low voice — saw bim tonch her 
himd with a very lover-like caress, gaze into her face with 
unmistakable pride and affection — and a low, muttered 
sound, which, jndging from the malignant expression 
which accompanied it, could scarcely have been a bene- 
diction, made itself audible between his closed teeth, as ha 

15 ' 
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canght sight of the answering smUe with which the hapipy 
wife assented to her husbcuid*s words; a smile which 
lighted np her rose-tinted countenance with such radiant 
beianty, that even he was &irly electrified by it. 

And as if that was not sufficient, the disoomflted 
Captain had the further mortification of seeing Mabel soon 
afterwards walk deliberately up to Lady Mary Ventnor, 
who was quietly engaged writii^ letters at the other end 
of the room, and impulsively throw her arms around her 
neck, and kiss her — ^yes, actually kiss her; and that not 
once or twice, but several times ! while Mr. Franklin stood 
by, with a look of such thorough complacency upon his 
intellectual face, that Captain Elton felt' that he would 
willingly put an end to him then and there if he could 
only find out some way of doing it without the chance of 
detection. 

And this was all he had got for his pains I 

After wasting his time in a dull country house — ^that is 
the way he put it to himself —fighting his ground inch by 
inch, trying to overcome first one obstacle and then 
another ; inventing falsehood upon falsehood by way of 
carrying his point and satisfying Mabel's scruples ; receir* 
ing constant exasperating and insulting letters &om his 
own middle-aged and vinegar-tempered fiancicy devising 
pretext after pretext for remaining away from her, besides 
putting up with all kinds of annoyances and inconvenienoet 
in other ways — he had gained literally nothing ! 

For he instinctively felt that if Mabel's eyes should ever 
be fully opened to the course of deception he had practised 
towards her — and judging from present appearances be 
very much feared the process was already in operation— - 
even the friendly interest with which she now r^arded 
him would speedily be withdravm, and she would look 
upon him from henceforth with aversion and contempt. 

About an hour later he witnessed, from one of the 
windows of the smoking-room, whither he had betaken 
himself for the purpose of composing his ruffled feelings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin set out on their drive. 

They were quite alone, having dispensed even with the 
attendance of a servant, and there was no mistaking the 
confidential attitude they assumed towards each othei^— 
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the expression of rapturous delight which was depicted on 
his face, the perfect contentment reflected in hers; and 
when he at length tamed away from the window, it was 
with a baffled, disappointed air, and a look of sternness and 
resolution, such as showed that he had made up his mind 
to accept his &te, if not with a good grace, yet with as 
much fortitude as he might, under the circumstances, be 
expected to evince, and go on his way, a sadder and, in 
some respects, perhaps, a wiser man. 

Soon afterwards he left the smoking-room, and going 
out into the hall took up his hat, and walked away to the 
stables. When there he called one of the grooms, and 
asked him to saddle a horse for him, and as soon as this 
was done he mounted him, and rode ofE to a small country 
town about four miles distant, where he alighted, and 
haying transacted a little business at the post-office, once 
more sprang into the saddle, and returned to the Park. 

Then he went in search of his valet, gave him certain 
instructions in a low, confidential tone, and finally saun- 
tered into the drawing-room, and chatted pleasantly with 
its occupants until the luncheon hour had arrived, by which 
time Mabel and her husband had joined them, and the 
little party was once more complete. 

After the first furtive glance which Captain Elton 
directed towards them as they entered the room together, 
and seated themselves side by side, just as they had done 
at breakj^t, he carefully avoided looking at either of them, 
but confined his attention exclusively to Miss Langley, 
who showed herself by no means disinclined to listen to 
his agreeable and fascinating conversation. 

He was in the middle of describing to her some curious 
adventures which he had met with during his late tour in 
the East, when a servant came up to him, and silently 
handed him a telegram. For a minute or two he held it 
carelessly suspended between his finger and thumb, 
remarking, with a smile and a shrug, in answer to a 
politely-expressed hope on the part of his fair companion 
that it would not contain any unpleasant news, that tele- 
graphic messages were now too common to be in the least 
alarming. 
'' However, I had better see what it says," he went on 
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indifferently, " if yon will kindly excuse this little break 
in our conversation ;" and in a calm, leisurely manner he 
opened it, and proceeded to run his eye over its contents. 

As he did so he uttered a little exclamation of dismay, 
which drew the eyes of the rest of the party towards him, 
and made Sir Frederic observe, courteously, " There's 
nothing amiss, I hope, Elton P " 

*' Indeed, I am sorry to say I shall be obliged to go up 
to London by the next train," he answered, in an unsteady 
voice ; ''an old and very dear friend of mine has just 
arrived from India, and is lying dangerously ill at the 
* Langham.' " 

'' Dear me, that is very unfortunate," sympathetically 
returned the good-natured baronet, while Mr. Franklin, 
after fixing one keen, searching look upon the Captain's 
agitated face, suddenly withdrew his eyes, and proceeded, 
wifch a grave, contemplative air, to help himself to a 
biscuit. 

** I think, therefore, if you will allow me," continued 
Captain Elton, turning deferentially towards his hostess, 
" I will go and speak to my man about getting my things 
ready." 

Thus saying, he left|the room, and went upstairs to his 
own apartment, where he found his portmanteau already 
packed, and his man waiting to know what label he should 
affix to his own and his master's luggage. " London will 
do for the present," he said, after glancing scrutinisingly 
around him, to make sure that nothing had been forgotten ; 
" and the sooner we can get away, you know," he added, 
meaningly, " the better." 

** Very well, sir," answered the obliging valet, as he set 
about writing the addresses. " I will go downstairs and 
speak about the carriage." 

" Yes ; and "—putting his purse into his hand — " settle 
everything yourself, and ask them to send on any letters 
that may arrive to the • Langham.' " 

'' It's a confounded nuisance having to sneak off like 
ihis," he muttered bitterly to himself, as he restlessly per- 
ambulated the room after his servant had left him ; ** but 
it is better than staying to be insnlted, which would, I am 
persuaded, be the case if I were to remain here a day 
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longer. As it is, I plainly see that it is with the greatest 
difficoltj that fastidious idiot can control himself saf- 
ficientlj to sit down at the same tahle with me ; whUe as 
for her" — ^here his features worked convulsively — "now 
that she has made it up with him she cares no more about 
me than if I wero an old glove." 

This was rather a humiliating conclusion for the bril- 
liant and fascinating Captain Elton to arrive at — the man 
who considered himself, and was considered by others, 
simply irresistible, whose consummate breeding, polite 
grace of manner, handsome countenance, gentlemanly 
bearing, and, above all, the seductive influences of his 
winning smiles and the charm of his melodious, caressing 
voice, all conspired to enslave and captivate those whom 
he chanced at any time to single out as the objects of his 
particular attentiou. 

" Well, it can't be helped, I suppose," he went on at 
last, trying hard to arm himself with a philosophical 
spirit of resignation ; " so there's no use in bothering 
myself about it just now ; " and with a very disconsolate 
face, and a sigh of utter disgust at his lamentable want of 
snccess in keeping the husband and wife longer apart, he 
once more went downstairs to engage in the — under the 
circumstances — peculiarly disagreeable task of leave- 
taking. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mabel's bequest. 

" It becomes a man, if he hath received aught grateful to his 
mind, to bear it in remembrance." 

" Bride and bridegroom pilgrims of life, henceforward to travel 
together." 

**At eventide kneel ye together, that your joy be not unhal- 
lowed." 

Mb. Fbanelin*s first idea had been that he and Mabel 

should absent themselves, and thus leave the coast clear 

or the departing Captain ; but, remembering the nature 
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of the man, he afterwards thought it wonld be better for 
them to remain on the scene until after he had gone, as 
he might otherwise have affected to believe that Mabel 
was afraid to tmst herself to say good-bye to him in so 
public a manner, and that she had therefore deemed it 
expedient to retire, lest she should betray any undue 
emotion on the occasion. 

Accordingly, when Captain Elton returned to the draw- 
ing-room — ^whither the whole party had by this time 
adjourned — ^he found Mrs. Franklin comfortably ensconced 
in a luxurious easy-chair, while her husband was standing 
leaning over the hsuck of it, and holding up for her inspec- 
tion a series of minute water-colour sketches, descriptive 
of certain scenes which Sir Frederic and Lady Franklin 
had passed through in the course of their travels. 

On the other side of her was Lady Mary Ventnor, who 
was evidently now thoroughly reinstated in Mabel's good 
opinion, for the latter turned to her every now and then, 
either to ask her opinion regarding some peculiar bit of 
colouring which struck her own eye, or make some general 
remark on other subjects; and her ladyship always 
responded in the kindest and most affectionate manner, 
and proclaimed by her every look how pleased she was at 
the happy termination of their late estrangement. 

Acting upon the advice of her husband, Mabel had 
entered into no lengthened explanation with her, as to the 
cause of her own coldness. All she did was to show, by 
the warmth and tenderness of her present demeanour, how 
sorry she was for having for so long a time misjudged 
and misunderstood her; and Lady Mary was perfectly 
satisfied. She was too large-hearted herself to have any 
room for petty jealousies or resentments, and it was quite 
enough for her to know that the temporary barrier which 
had so mysteriously separated them was at length 
removed, without her troubling herself to inquire too 
curiously into its primary cause. 

When the carriage which had been ordered to convey 
Captain Elton to the station was announced, and he had 
taken leave of his host and hostess, he went up to Mabel, 
and with a pale face and a nervous agitation of manner, 
which he strove in vain to suppress, held out his hand. 
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He said nothing, bnt there was a mingling of yarioas 
emotions in the expression of his coantenance, as he bent 
his eyes upon her with a long, earnest, farewell glance ; 
and, in spite of his efforts at self-control, his Hp 
trembled with a momentary, bat irresistible, feeling of 
weakness. 

A fleeting look of consternation and dismay flitted over 
Mrs. fVanklin's fair face, as she noticed the snbdned 
excitement under which he so evidently laboared ; but it 
passed off again in a moment, as she suddenly remembered 
the peculiar circumstances under which he was leaving 
them, and the state of anxiety he must necessarily be in 
on hearing so suddenly of the serious illness of his friend ; 
and there was not a trace of anything like shyness on the 
one hand, or stiffness on the other, as she unhesitatingly 
took his offered hand, saying in the most nataral voice 
possible, " Good-bye ! I hope you may find your friend 
better than you expect/' 

" Thank you," he replied, in a low tone ; and then he 
turned somewhat hesitatingly towards Mr. Franklin, the 
expression of whose face certainly did not seem promising. 
There was, in point of fact, a very severe struggle going 
on in his mind. He felt that he could not, without being 
a downright hypocrite, continue to treat this -man, who 
had done his very best to rob him of the one thing which 
he held most dear in the world, with the semblance of 
terdiality or respect, and yet he did not wish other people 
io suspect the very excellent reasons he had for desiring to 
drop his acquaintance, as it was, of course, desirable for 
Mabel's sake that anything approaching to a scene should 
be avoided, especially while he remained under the baronet's 
roof. 

Mnally, therefore, he so far compromised matters as to 
say, in a careless, off-hand manner, on meeting the Captain's 
glance of semi-inquiry, " I'll go out and see you off." 

Captain Elton bit his lip, and tugged vigorously at his 
moustache. He fancied he could read the other's thoughts 
pretty plainly, and he had no desire whatever to be in- 
veigled into a private interview just then with one whom he 
had so deeply wronged, if not in actual deed, yet in in- 
tention. However, he could not well decline the proffered 
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civility ; liis only hope was that there woald be too many 
servants hanging about in the hall to make it practicable 
for them to exchange anything more than a common- 
place sentence or two before he stepped into the carriage. 

Bnt in spite of these trifling impediments in the way of 
confidential conversation, Mr. Franklin found an oppor- 
tunity of saying to his uncongenial companion, as they 
stood for a moment alone together in the glass-roofed 
porch — and that it cost him a considerable effort to ad- 
dress him at all was evident by the constrained manner 
and sternly indignant face — " Take my advice, Elton, and 
let this be a lesson to you for the future." 

" Let what be a lesson to me ? " he retorted, trying to 
assume an air of bravado, but miserably failing in the at- 
tempt, when he met the other's cold, contemptuous 
glance. 

''Ask your own conscience," was the significant rejoinder. 
" But " — this was added slowly and hesitatingly, as a sud* 
den flash of grateful recollection came into his mind of his 
own gain and the Captain's loss — " since you were for- 
tunately not allowed to succeed in your unscrupulous 
designs, I can afford to pity you, and even to forgive 
you ! " 

And with a grave bend of the head he disappeared, 
leaving the other to accept or reject the double gift, which- 
ever he thought fit. 

" I hope, my dear Ernest, you are satisfied at last ? '* 
observed his uncle, in a very meaning voice, the next time 
he encountered him alone. 

"Am I very difficult to satisfy?" was the evasive 
counter-question. 

"Well, no, not in general," admitted tho old man; 
^' still I must say I think your aversion to Captain Elton 
is a very unreasonable one." 

" Unreasonable ? " echoed Mr. Franklin, suddenly be- 
coming grave ; ** ah ! you don't know everything." 

" Probably not," returned the baronet, with an amused 
shrug ; " that would be too much to expect from one in- 
dividual. But seriously," ho went on, eyeing him rather 
curiously, " now that you have succeeded in getting rid ol 
your hete noir " 
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" I assnre you I had no hand in sending lum away/' 
quickly interposed the younger man. 

'' Really P" with affected amazement; ''well, that is 
strange. I had a sort of idea that you must haye shown 
him, in some way or other, how much you disliked him.*' 

'' Had you any reason for suspecting the genuineness of 
his friend's iUness, then ? " inqaired Mr. Franklin, with 
an air of surprise. 

'' Not at first ; hut since he has gone, a little circumstance 
has come to my knowledge which makes me douht whether 
it was on that account he left us so suddenly." 

Mr. Franklin did not ask him what the ''little cir- 
cumstance" to which he referred was ; as now that matters 
had been so adjusted between himself and his wife, he was 
conscious of a sort of delicate shrinking from making 
any more direct allnsion to the sabject than he could 
help. 

He felt, too, that he could not possibly expect Sir 
Frederic to enter fully into his feelings, or oe able to ap- 
preciate, with any degree of accuracy, the difficulties of 
his own position, unless he were to take him into his con- 
fidence, and enlighten him as to Mabel's former sentiments 
with regard to Captain Elton, and his reasons for mis- 
trusting the latter*s motives, and fearing lest she might once 
more succumb to the fascinating influences which were 
brought so constantly to bear upon her. 

"JBat, however this may be," pursued the baronet, with 
a triumphant smile, " you will, I hope, confess that I was 
right in the estimate I formed of your wife's character ; I 
told you at the outset that her heart was in the right place^ 
and that you had nothing whatever to fear." 

" So you did ! " exclaimed Mr. Franklin, with a quick 
acquiescing gesture ; '* and I am quite ready to admit that 
I have acted the part of a jealous, infatuated idiot." 

" Well, you can't say more than that." blandly replied 
liis uncle ; adding, with a little twinkle of amusement, ^' It 
always does me good to hear people acknowledge them- 
selves in the wrong — probably because it is a thing I never 
do myself ! — and in this instance I felt convinced all along 
that you were worrying yourself most unnecessarily. The 
only way I could account for it was by concluding that not 
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haTing any hond-fide troubles to contend witii^ you had 
unconscionsly seized hold of the first imaginary one that 
happened to come in yoor way." 

'* It was real enough while it lasted," said Mr. ErankHn, 
grarely shaking his head, as he remembered how bitterly 
he had suffered. 

*' No doubt," coolly replied the unconvinced baronet ; 
^' mythical trials are always harder to bear than legiti- 
mate ones." 

" One would almost think you spoke from experience," 
half -laughingly responded his nephew. 

'* I P " with a start of pretended indignation ; " oh, dear 
no ! I have had too much of the real thing in my time to 
dream of saddling myself with fancied evils.'' 

*' I must ask Aunt Eleanor about that," returned Mr. 
Franklin, obviously relieved at the turn the conversation 
seemed likely to take ; '* she always maintains that you 
have had everything your own way all your life." 

*' It only shows her ignorance," he answered, with a 
compassionate shrug. " But to return to your own afEairSy" 
he continued, coming back to the old question. '* You aro 
far too modest, and that is jast the truth ! You exaggerate 
your own imperfections, and over-estimate the perfec- 
tions of other people. Over and over again have I found 
fault with you for thinking so little of yourself, and &lt 
positively furious at your super-humility on certain points, 
though, I am certainly bound to corlesa that, in some 
other respects, you are as proud as Lucifer." 

^' Thai^ you for the compliment^" replied Mr. FranUin, 
somewhat abruptly. "According to your showing, my 
disposition must be a decidedly peculiar one." 

" It is," was the prompt acknowledgment, accompanied 
by a glance of undisguised admiration; '*so peculiar, 
indeed, that on the whole I would not^ I think, have it 
changed." 

'* I would," was the quick retort, while a sudden clond 
came over the clever faca '* I see much to be dissatifffied 
with, and very few redeeming points." 

" There speaks the over- weening modesty of which I 
have just been accusing you," began Sir Frederic, rather 
excitedly ; but before he could proceed with his dieclama- 
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tion, he met wiUi an interraption in the person of his 
wife, who came to consult him as to the most suitable 
person to be asked to fill up Captain Elton's place at a 
dinner party which was to come on that same erening. 

" How would it be for us to invite Mabel's friend ? " 
suggested her husband, looking from one to another, after 
a moment'is consideration. 

** Mabel's friend ? " repeated her ladyship, in mystified 
tones ; " and who is that, pray ? " 

*^ Mr. Yemon, the curate," he explained. 

'^ But, my dear, I was not aware that she even knew 
him," was the placid remonstrance, accompanied by rather 
a bewildered expression. 

"Neither does she at present," returned Sir Frederic, 
eTidently enjoying her surprise ; " that is to say, she has 
never spoken to him ; but she has a very high opinion of 
him, nevertheless." 

^ If he is the sort of man I take him for, he will scarcely 
ears to waste his time in frequenting dinner-parties," 
observed Mr. Franklin, with an air of thoughtf ulness. 

" I don't suppose he will object once in a way," rejoined 
the baronet ; '* besides, for the matter of that, we need 
not tell him it w a party; The notice is so short and " 

** Excuse me," said the younger man, hesitatingly, " but 
would that be quite fair or right ? He ought to have the 
option of refusing if he feels disposed." 

"Very well; supposing I go and ask him," promptly 
observed Sir Frederic, glancing at his watch, " I have 
been intending to call upon him for some days, as I think 
he deserves to be encouraged, and there could not be a 
better opportunity. If he doesn't come, my dear," turn- 
ing reassuringly towards his wife just as he was leaving 
the room, " I'll get some one else." 

"Is it not rather a curious idea of your uncle's, wishing 
to make this Mr. Vernon's acquaintance ? " asked the 
lady, with a dubious, perplexed look. " He never troubled 
himself about either of the former curates, and why he 
flhould take such a sudden interest in this one I really 
csannot understand." 

• " He heard him preach the other night, you know," re- 
marked Mr. Franklin, without appearing to recollect that 
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he was imparting a yery snperflaons piece of information, 
inasmnch as she was already aware of it; bat he was 
somewhat absent-minded jnst then, expecting every 
moment that Mabel would make her appearance for 
the purpose of accompanying him for a walk in the 
grounds. 

'* I really don't see that the mere fact of his having 
heard him preach one sermon is enough to account for his 
setting out in this extraordinary fashion to call upon him 
— to say nothing of his taking such an unprecedented step 
as invitiDg him to dinner. Depend upon it, Ernest," con- 
tinued her ladyship, in a serious, impressive voice, ** our 
good vicar will be exceedingly hurt if he finds that his 
curate is made more of than himself." 

"But if this Mr. Vernon really is a superior man, don't 
you think he should be supported, Aunt Ellen P " 

'* That is not the question," she answered, with a 
sagacious shake of her head ; ** the thing is this : your 
uncle never troubled himself about him before, and why 
should he begin to do so now ? " 

" I suppose he would say it is never too late to mend," 
replied the young man, with a laugh. " But, indeed," he 
went on, in a more serious tone, '* I shall for my own part 
be very pleased to make this Mr. Vernon's acquaintance." 

" You ! " cried her ladyship, lifting up her mittened 
hands in amazement ; ** why the man seems to have 
bewitched you all ! I suppose I shall be raving about 
him next ! " 

" I have not seen him myself, you know," Mr. Franklin 
reminded her ; " but Mabel," lowering his voice to a con- 
fidential tone, " says she got more comfort from that one 
sermon she heard him preach than from any other she 
ever heard in her life." 

" Dear me, that is very odd," soliloquised the other. " I 
suppose there must be something in him, then," she 
admitted, after a brief pause ; *' so we must just make the 
best of things." 

What she meant by making the best of things she did 
not explain, and Mr. Franklin never thought of asking 
her, as his whole attention was at that moment taken up 
with his wife, who smilingly came to announce the 
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welcome intelligence that she was qaite ready to set oat 
on her promised walk. 

When they at len^h returned, they found Sir Frederic 
jast alighting from his horse at the hall door. He took 
two or three turns with them up and down the broad 
terrace-walk before they entered the house, and informed 
them that he had had a very satisfactory interview with 
Mr. Vernon, and that although the invitation to dinner 
had been, as Mr. Franklin suspected would be the case, 
declined, under the plea of his time being too much 
occupied with his parochial work to admit of his spending 
a whole evening with them, he had so far finally yielded 
to the baronet's persuasions as to promise to join them at 
luncheon the following day. 

At the appointed hour, therefore, he arrived, and even 
Lady Franklin forgot her apprehensions with regard to 
the presumptive sensitiveness of his vicar, and behaved 
towards him with the utjnost graciousness and cordiality, 
and pressed him, with unaffected sincerity, to repeat his 
visit whenever his multifarious engagements would per- 
mit him to do so. 

He was a thorough gentleman, tall, dark, and slender, 
with white, aristocratic hands, and an air and manner 
which betoken the perfection of refinement, and that 
lofty courtesy which adds an undefinable, though irre- 
sistible charm to the simplest actions, and which, unless 
inherent in a man's nature, can never be properly ac- 
quired, however diligently it may be sought after, how- 
ever studiously cultivated. 

And yet his face was plain, decidedly plain — a broad 
low forehead, a wide mouth, large nose, a square chin 
and somewhat hi^h cheek bones, his only redeeming 
feature being a pair of large, dark eyes, which could be 
aof t and sweet, winning and gentle, eager, passionate, all 
by turns ; and which had the marvellous fetculty of light- 
ing up his whole countenance by their wonderful bril- 
liancy, and almost making one forget what the rest of his 
face was like while listening to his conversation. 

As regards Mabel, it never once occurred to her to ask 
herself whether Mr. Vernon was, so far as outward appear- 
ance went^ handsome or the reverse. She looked upon 
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him siiiiply with a kind of awed snrprisey as tbe man wlio 
had been deputed to speak to her heart as no one had ever 
spoken before ; and whatever he might be to others^ she 
invested him with a certain dignity ol cbaractery a saperi- 
oritj of aim and purpose, sach as made the generality of 
men sink into utter insignificance beside him. She oonld 
not forget that he had been the means of introducing her 
into those regions of peace and blessedness which she had 
only heard of by the hearing of the ear before, but never 
comprehended, never dreamt of realising in her own ex- 
perience, never even fully believed in, until he had made 
it all clear alike to her understanding and her heart. 

Mr. Franklin watched him narrowly from afar, curious 
to see what kind of a man it was who had interested 
both Mabel and the baronet, though in such widely 
different ways. 

When he first saw him he was conscious of a slight 
feeling of disappointment ; but directly he began to spmk 
this wore off, and he found himself listening to every 
word which afterwards fell from his lips with surprising 
pleasure. 

Mr. Yemon did not talk much, however ; but what he 
did say was invariably to the purpose, and characterised 
bv a grave simplicity, which was very striking, being en- 
tirely unaccompanied by any of that unnecessary verbosity 
or flowery, exaggerated language which professes so much 
and often means so little; and yet, at the same time, 
quite free from the slightest approach to brusquerie or 
abruptness. 

" X have seen you once before," he said to Mabel^ 
looking down upon her with those ever-changing eyes, 
when Sir Frederic brought him up, and specify intro- 
duced him to her — " in church." 

'* Yes," she answered, with an eager little flush, as she 
put her hand into his ; '' and I have to thank you," she 
went on, in a tone of suppressed feeling, *' for your ser- 
mon ; it did me good." 

" I am glad indeed to hear it," he answered, eyeing her 
with a sudden flash of delighted surprise; ''but don't 
thank me, please — thank Gk)d ! " 

" So I do," she said, simply, while a soft smile illumi- 
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nated her conntenance ; *' but I can't help feeling grateful 
to yon also.'* 

"lam only a feeble instrument, you know," was bis 
earnest disclumer, uttered in a voice which showed that 
be was quite sincere in not wishing her to ascribe any 
credit to himself. 

" Are you going to preach this evening ? '* inquired 
Mabel, a^r exchanging a rapid glance with her husband, 
who was standing close beside them. 

Mr. Yemen assented. 

'* Because," she went on, hesitatingly, while a delicate 
pink tinge overspread her cheeks, " my husband and I are 
going to hear you, and we thought — we wondered if you 

would mind ** here she leant slightly forward, and 

added a few words in a low, tremulous voice. 

''Certainly," he responded, apparently in answer to 
some request or other she made; "it shall be as you 
wish." 

" Thank you," she replied, with an air of relief ; "lam 
so glad yon don't object." 

"Why should I ? " he resumed, regarding her with a 
gravely-approving smile ; "it is a very right and proper 
^Hng, I think, and one which I should be extremely 
sorry to discourage." 

Ajid that evening, as Mr. and Mrs. Franklin knelt side 
by side within the old-fashioned parish church, they 
heard this sentence audibly repeated just before the 
Thanksgiving prayer : — " A husband and wife desire to 
return thanks to Almighty G-od for His late mercies 
vouchsafed to them." 

And no one in that well-filled church knew to whom 
these significant words referred — no one, save their two 
selves, and Mr. Yemen ! 

And no one saw the happy tears that were raining 
down Mabel's cheeks as — ^screened from observation by 
the tall, square pew — she confidingly slipped her hand into 
that of her husband, and joined, if not actually with her 
lips yet with her heart, in the beautiful and comprehensive 
prayer that immediately followed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MB. YESNON. 

*' Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize^ 
More bent to raise the wretch^ than to rise." 

A SORT of solemn awe came stealing over the hearts of 
husband and wife, as they thus worshipped together that 
night. 

Both were conscious of a strange new tie, a uniting link 
which bound them together, not only for time, but 
eternity ; and for a long time after they left the church 
they remained silent, pondering deeply over what they 
had heard, and fearing to dissolve the spell which still 
seemed to hang over their chastened spirits, or weaken 
ever so slightly the impression which Mr. Vernon's sermon 
had produced upon their minds. 

At length Mr. Franklin spoke in a slow, grave, em- 
phatic voice. And this is what he said, *' Do you know, 
Mabel, that I have been all my life nothing more or less 
than a proud, self-righteous Pharisee ? *' 

"No, indeed," she answered, suddenly emerging from 
her reverie. " I know nothing of the kind." 

" But it is true, my dear, for all that,'* he earnestly 
affirmed. '^ I have been suspecting it for some time — 
now I know it." 

" I cannot understand that at all,'* was MabePs incre- 
dulous rejoinder. "You never thought, did you, for 
instance,** she went on, after a short pause, " that you 
could merit heaven by your works ? ** 

" Not precisely ; but I prided myself upon my morality ; 
my strict notions of honour ; my justice and love of truth ; 
and all that sort of thing ; and looked upon other people 
who did not seem to come up to my standard with a kind 
of contemptuous pity and disdain, being just as self-satis- 
fied and complacent at heart as the man in the Bible, who 
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thonghfc himself righteous, and despised others, and e^en 
dared to approach the All-Saeing with * God, I thank Theo 
that I am not like other men ' npon his lips. As long as 
everything went well and smoothly with me, I succeeded, 
to a great extent, in deceiving myself into the belief that 
I was all right; but during these past few weeks of 
trouble and anxiety" — here his voice grew low and 
tremulous, and he put out his hand and clasped hers 
with a long and tender pressure—" I have discovered my 
mistake, and now, thank God ! I can take my place 
with the lowest and say, 'God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! ' " 

This little revelation served to open Mabel's eyes to 
much which had hitherto puzzled her in her husband's 
character. Sbe had sometimes fancied that he had a 
slight tendency to lapse into a state of moral asceticism, 
as he was apt to impose upon himself certain restraints 
and restrictions for which she could not otherwise accoant. 
She knew, too, that he was in the habit of giving away 
large sums in charity, and that he made a point of never 
allowing any claim on his benevolence to be set aside with- 
out being well inquired into ; while with regard to the ex- 
traordinary and forbearing patience which he had exer- 
cised towards herself so long as he had reason to belie 70 
she did not care for him, his marvellous self-repression 
and inflexibility of will, the gloomy resolution with which 
he set aside his own wishes — it was all a continuation of 
the same thing ! Springing, no doubt, from the mistaken 
idea that he was performing a meritorious action in thus 
acting contrary to his personal inclinations, and making a 
sort of martyr of himself. 

And then as the time went on he found that instead of 
** virtue being its own reward," it only had the effect of 
rendering him miserable, without adding a single degree to 
the happiness of his wife. He had set himself a task, in 
short, which it required a stronger than human strength 
to enable him to perform ; and his eyes became gradually 
opened to the fact that all his efforts were of no avail — his 
good works (or what were, in his opinion, equivalent to 
such) nothing but a miserable failure ! 

And now that Mabel's love had come to brighten and 

16 
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beautify bis life; now that her gentle influences were 
brought to bear upon him, and he could safelj lavish on 
her the long pent-up store of passionate affection, all ex- 
pression of which he had hitherto striven so sedolously to 
keep back, the tide had suddenly turned, and a strange 
new humility, vastly different from that super-sensitiveness 
which had formerly passed for such, took possession of 
him ; a glad, hopeful light had shone into his heart, and he 
learnt for the first time that as in earthly, so in heavenly 
matters, love not d/idy must be the controlling spirit of 
those who would follow in the footsteps of Kim who went 
about doing good. "No work will be accepted until the 
heart has first been given ; no good deeds hallowed, which 
are performed as a mere matter of form — a cold and calcu- 
lating sense of duty. 

For several weeks after the last of Sir Frederic's other 
guests had left the Park, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin still 
Hngered, as if unwilling to quit a scene which would, from 
henceforth, be dear to them both, not only because of its 
natural attractions, but also on account of its having been 
the place which had witnessed the happy termination of 
their difficulties, and the new vista which had opened up 
before them in the discovery of their mutual love. 

The night before Lady Mary Ventnor returned to 
London she took Mabel into her confidence with regard to 
her own engagement to Mr. Perceval, and invited them 
both to attend the marriage. 

" Of course we will — with pleasure ! " said Mrs. Franklin, 
after warmly congratulating her ; '' only I feel so ashamed, 
dear, when I think of the inexcusable rudeness with which 
I treated you, and " 

" Never speak of it again, Mabel," energetically inter- 
rupted her ladyship ; " that is all a thing of the past, you 
know, and there is no one living who doesn't make mis- 
takes sometimes." 

" But, indeed, I ought to have known better," was the 
self -accusatory rejoinder. ** I professed to be your friend, 
and then I behaved towards you just as if you were my 
worst enemy." 

** Nonsense, dear, you look upon it in far too serious a 
light," remonstrated the other, and without giving her 
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time to pnrsae the subject, she began to launch forth upon 
some other topic. 

It was not long before Mabel repeated her visit to Mrs. 
Jackson, to whom she felt that a certain amount of grati- 
tude was due, for having been the indirect means of 
leading her to go and hear Mr. Vernon preach. She tried 
in a delicate, round-about fashion to find out whether 
there was any practical way in which she could be of use 
to her, and it was not long before the childless young 
widow found herself, greatly to her own astonishment, 
surrounded by various little comforts and luxuries to 
which she had formerly been a stranger ; and everything 
Mabel did was done so quietly and unostentatiously, 
and with the air of one who receives rather than 
confers a favour, that she could not well refuse 
the attentions which were shown her in so tender 
and sympathising a spirit. And no one knew but herself 
how greatly she was cheered and comforted by Mrs. 
IVanklin's visits; how anxiously she looked forward to 
them ; how eagerly she would listen for her approaching 
foot&ll ; and how much less gloomy and contracted her 
tiny dwelling invariably seemed after it had been bright- 
en^ by her presence. 

Mr. Franklin took his wife, too, to see some of the 
cottagers on his uncle's estate, and when she noticed the 
sudden sparkle of delight which came over their rugged 
faces on getting sight of him, she remembered what Mrs. 
Drew — the housekeeper — had told her about his being 
such a general favourite in the neighbourhood ; and she 
felt, if possible, more respect and esteem for him than ever, 
on wihiessing the uniform kindness and consideration 
with which he treated the poorest and most uncultivated 
among them, and the anxiety he manifested to assist in 
any measures which seemed likely to ameliorate their 
condition, or bring comfort and contentment into their 
dwellings. 

While thus engaged in looking after the more neces- 
sitous of Sir Frederic's tenants and dependents, they 
occasionally fell in with Mr. Vernon, and the more they 
saw of him the more amazed were they at the extent of 
work which he accomplished. 

16—2 
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The parish, was unusually large, and embraced several 
outlying hamlets and groups of miners' cottages situated 
at long distances from each other, and all Mr. Everard's 
former curates had been content to follow dutifully in his 
steps, and go quietly along, without troubling themselves 
to do more than attend to the spiritual necessities of such 
as were within easy reach of them ; and, unless specially 
sent for, which was rarely the case, they scarcely ever 
visited the more distant houses, so that numbers of people 
may be said to have lived and died from year to year in a 
state almost of heathen darkness and total neglect. 

With Mr. Vernon, however, it was far different. He 
made up his mind, on first accepting the vacant post, that 
he would never rest until he had become personally 
acquainted with every man and woman in the parish, and 
the more he did the more he found to do. 

For some time, it is true, the hitherto neglected portion 
of the community regarded his friendly advances with 
suspicion and distrust, if not positive dislike. They were 
80 unaccustomed to having any interest taken in them- 
selves or their affairs, that they felt somewhat disposed to 
give him credit for unwarrantable interference in thus 
deviating from a course which had been practised for so 
many years, until it had come to be looked upon as the 
only right and proper one to be adopted ; and in many 
instances it so happened that this entire freedom from 
clerical advice and supervision was the very thing of all 
others which was most agreeable to the tastes and feelings 
of such as wished to pursue their own evil courses un- 
checked and unrestrsbined. 

Qradually, however, this feeling had worn off ; and 
when they could once realise the astounding fact that Mr. 
Vernon was really interested in their welfare ; that he 
cared for them, and wished to do them good, even the 
hardest heart melted^ and the sternest and most inflexible 
will succumbed to the unwonted influence. Hence it came 
to pass that by degrees the church, which had only for- 
merly contained a mere handful of people, became filled 
to overflowing whenever the welcome intelligence was 
circulated that he was to be the preacher. If any of them 
were ill or in trouble, he was sure to be promptly sent for, 
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and as promptly he made his way io their side ; if they 
wanted a word of advice, either regarding their temporal 
or spiritual concerns, he was always ready to give it, in 
the simplest and most unaffected manner, never arrogating 
to himself superior wisdom, or professing to stand on a 
higher moral level than themselves, or laying down the 
law, as some clergymen unfortunately do, in a domineer- 
ing, dictatorial manner, such as grates very uncomfortably 
upon a sensitive spirit ; until his presence became at length 
a real and felt authority in the neighbourhood — a blessing 
alike to the rich and poor. 

With the former, however, he had personally little to 
do, as the vicar considered it his own special province to 
attend to them, while he at the same time took it for 
granted that Mr. Yernon would, of course, be perfectly 
satisfied with that part of the public services which he 
allotted to him, and which consisted in always reading the 
prayers on Sundays (but never by any chance preaching), 
marrying, christening, and burying such members of 
the congregation as required these performances, unless 
they happened to belong to certain families of wealth and 
distinction, in which case Mr. Everard usually took the 
office upon himself. 

As for giving Mr. Yernon the least encouragement in 
any of those arduous and self-sacrificing labours with 
which he had voluntarily charged himself, that was an 
idea which would never have entered the easy-going vicar's 
head. He considered it quite enough that he did not place 
any serious obstacles in the way of their being carried out, 
as he did not for a moment pretend to approve of the 
Yigrorous measures which his zealous curate seemed inclined 
to adopt, by way of putting an end to the state of chronic 
sleepiness and stagnation which he found so generally 
existing in the parish. 

It was not without counting the cost, however, that Mr. 
Yernon had accepted this particular post, instead of others 
which would, he knew, have proved far more congenial to 
him in many respects. He heard beforehand of the deplor- 
able condition of darkness and ignorance in which so many 
of the inhabitants were allowed to remain, and he resolved 
to do his best to rescue them from so pitiable a position. 
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and by dint of patience and forbearance and perseverance, 
throwing himself heart and sonl into the work he had 
undertaken, allowing no difficulties to appal him, no dis- 
couragements to deprive him of hope and confidence, he 
sacceeded in accomplishing, in a short time, that which it 
would have taken some men a whole life-time to gei> 
through. 

In caring for their souls he did not neglect their bodies. 
Clothing clubs were established ; a soup kitchen instituted 
in one of the most central parts of the large parish, and 
being conducted on a certain simple plan of his own, it 
turned out, to the surprise of every one, self-supporting ; so 
that the poor did not lose their self-respect, by being, 
treated as paupers, and, at the same time, derived tho 
advantage of a good wholesome decoction at the most 
moderate of prices. 

Besides these, Mr. Yemon lost no time in setting up a 
night school for the most illiterate among them ; Biblo 
classes for the young and cottage readings for the old, and 
numerous other things which seemed to him necessary in 
order to bring about a thorough reformation in the entire 
neighbourhood. 

Sometimes Mr. Everard had serious thoughts of dis- 
charging his energetic curate, and engaging another whose 
views would be more in unison with his own ; and he 
would most certainly have done so, but for the very decided 
opinion volunteered by some of the most influential mem- 
bers of his congregation as to Mr. Vernon's worth and 
efficiency — mingled, it must be confessed, with certain 
twinges of conscience which reminded him, greatly to his 
own annoyance and discomfort, that, had he performed his 
ministerial duties in the past, none of these extraordinair 
efforts to raise the mental and moral status of his flocK 
would now have been needed. 

"When, therefore, for form's sake rather than anything 
else, Mr. Vernon went through the ceremony of consulting* 
him as to the expediency of carrying out this or that 
proposed scheme for the good of their poorer parishioners, 
though he did not by any means profess to approve of the 
projected innovations, neither did he, on the other hand, 
absolutely forbid their being carried into effect ; the only 
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point on whicli he insisted was that nothing should be 
undertaken which could not properly be fulfilled. 

He contrived in this way to shift the whole weight of 
responsibility from his own shoulders to those of his 
curate, and also gave him plainly to understand that what- 
ever he proposed to do must be done by his own unaided 
efforts, without his either expecting or receiving the least 
practical support or encouragement from himself. 

" Mr. Vernon will work himself into his grave if this 
sort of thing is allowed to continue," said Mr. Franklin, 
addressing his uncle somewhat abruptly one day. 

"What sort of thing ? " replied the baronet, somewhat 
uneasily. 

" Mabel and I met him this afternoon when we were out 
riding, coming home on foot from a visit he had been 
paying to a sick person some miles off, and he was literally 
drenched to the skin, owing to his having been caught 
in that pelting shower, which was just over when we 
started." 

" Well, it certainly is a great pity to see good material 
wasted," placidly acquiesced the kindly-natured old man ; 
** but, after all, what can we do ? The parish is too large, 
and that's the fact." 

** I have been wondering whether some steps could not 
be taken by way of improving his present position. Why 
should we not, for instance, build a mission-haU — if a dis- 
trict church is out of the question — which would take in 
the more distant places, and engage a missionary to work 
among the poor, and hold meetings, and thus prevent Mr» 
Vernon from overtaxing his strength ? " 

" So far I quite agree with you that something of the- 
kind might possibly be done ; but there is a good deal to- 
be considered before taking any such active measures as 
those you propose ; there's Mr. Everard to be consulted,., 
you know," 

" I really don't see what excuse he could have for object- 
ing," replied Mr. Franklin, " so long as he is not asked to 
contribute towards the expense." 

" And who do you propose should undertake that part of 
the business ? " 

" Well, for that matter I would not mind taking it upon.. 
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myself/* answered the yonnger man, somewhat hesita- 
tingly. 

** You P *' exclaimed Sir Frederic, eyeing him incredu- 
lously. " My dear boy, that is absurd, you know — not to 
be thought of for a single moment." 

" Why not ? '* he objected, with a half-smile ; " it would 
be a pleasure to me to do my share in so good a work ; 
and if Mabel and I carry our present theories into execu- 
tion, we shall find ourselves considerable gainers — in a 
pecuniary sense, I mean — at the end of the year, and be 
well able to afford this little extravagance." 

" And what may these wonderful theories be P " 
demanded the old man, with a decidedly sceptical 
expression. 

" I dare say you will think them very ridiculous," 
explained Mr. Franklin, with grave simplicity ; " but they 
do not seem so to us. The fact is," he went on, in a 
thoughtful, meditative voice, **we have come to the 
conclusion that, instead of spending money on those 
expensive entertainments which do ourselves and others 
no good, we shall be far happier in every way in leading a 
quiet life, and '* 

"You never mean to tell me you are going to carry 
your Quixotic notions so far as to give up all society ? " 
interrupted Sir Frederic, with a shocked and startled air. 

** Oh, no," laughed his nephew ; ** but there is such a 
thing as doing things in moderation, you know. I think 
the 'use hospitality' maxim ought to be taken in its 
largest and widest sense, and looked upon as a grand 
and imperative dnty ; but when I consider the preposterous 
and really sinfnl waste of time and trouble and comfort 
and money, which is so constantly being made, and all for 
the sake of bringing crowds of people together at one 
time, half of whom look upon it as nothing more or less 
than a bore, and are glad enough to get away when it is 
over, I must say the result is not worth the outlay ; and 
so far as I am myself concerned — ^and Mabel quite agrees 
with me — I would infinitely rather have a few real friends 
to dine or lunch or spend the day as often as they feel 
disposed, and give up these large and senseless enter- 
tainmentB altogether." 
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" Well, yon certainly are a cnrions conple," ejacalated 
Sir Frederic, with an odd little sbrag ; " most people at 
yonr age would be fond of a little gaiety. However, I am 
not going to dictate to yon,*' he continued, thoughtfully, 
"yon must just carry out your own ideas in your own 
way ; only do be careful '* — this was added almost 
beseechingly — " to avoid anything like singularity, as it 
is always very unwise to take any step which may be 
considered (yuire in the eyes of the world.*' 

A peculiar smile stole over Mr. Franklin's lips at the 
idea of his uncle thus deeming it necessary to warn him 
against acting contrary to the conventional usages of 
society, but he made no remark, and Sir Frederic 
presently continued, with a sudden impulse, *' If you are 
both so fond of quiet, why can you not make up your 
minds to do as I have so often suggested, and spend the 
greater part of every year with us ? " 

" With you ? " repeated Mr. Franklin, wholly unable 
to repress his amusement on hearing him speak of quiet in 
conjanction with himself. '* If we did fall in with your 
kind wish, and make onr home at the Park, I wonder how 
many weeks in the year we should be favoured with yonr 
society ? " 

" If you and Mabel were here we should probably give 
up our wandering habits, and settle down altogether," 
said the old man, slowly and significantly; "your aunt 
has been wishing to do so for a long time, and the only 
reason I have hitherto objected was because I was afraid 
she would find it dull living alone." 

'' I believe, if Mabel had her choice, she would gladly do 
as you suggest," returned Mr. Franklin, looking rather 
puzzled and embarrassed ; '* still, there's my mother to be 
considered, you see ; and I am afraid she would take it as 
a personal insult if we did not spend a certain portion of 
our time in London." 

** No doubt it's your duty to think of her," replied Sir 
Frederic, somewhat absently. He was picturing to him- 
self the brightness which Mabel's sunny presence would 
diffuse over their home, and the pleasure it would be both 
to himself and his wife to have her and her husband 
always at hand, to cheer and comfort their declining 
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years, and make up to tbem for the gift wHcli Proyidence 
had denied them of having children of their own. How- 
ever, he was too thoroughly unselfish to do more than 
express his own and Lady Franklin's wishes on the 
subject, and then he left it to the young couple's joint 
consideration, feeling sure that whatever decision they 
came to would be, so far at least as their desire and 
intention went, the right one. 

Ultimately Mr. Franklin left it to Mabel to decide what 
course they ought, under the circumstances, to pursue; 
and after a great deal of serious thought she unhesitatingly 
gave it as her opinion that, for the present, at least, it was 
their duty to return to London, as her sense of justice 
plainly showed her that her mother-in-law would have 
good grounds for complaining were they to remain much 
longer away. They both promised, however, that they 
would, if possible, return to the Park in the summer or 
autumn, unless, as Mr. Franklin smilingly reminded them 
might be the case, they should in the meantime receive 
the unwelcome intelligence that the short tour with 
which the baronet and his wife proposed to solace them- 
selves for the loss of their society, had been prolonged 
indefinitely, in the event of which they would, of course, 
have to make some other arrangement. 



CHAPTER XXYII. 

THE OUTCOME OP A GRATEFUL HEAET. 

*' The same rains rain from heaven on all the forest trees, 
Tet those bring forth sweet fruits, and poisonous berries these.** 

" A thousand blessings. Lord, to us Thou dost impart : 
We ask one blessing more, O Lord — a thankful heart." 

Amidst her own great happiness Mabel had often be- 
thought herself of her cold and unappreciative mother-in- 
law, and wondered whether she had done everything which 
lay in her power to conciliate her, and induce her to look 
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apon herself in a kinder and more favourable liglit ; or 
whether she had not, on the contrary, been guilty of a 
cowardly shrinking from her society, encouraging, rather 
than checking, those feelings of repalsion with which the 
old lady had inspired her, and, instead of persevering in her 
efforts to soften her asperities, and change her coldness 
into a real and cordial liking for one who would have been 
a kind and afEectionate daughter to her had she so willed 
it, preferred to let matters take their course, and made a 
point of seeing as little of her as possible. 

A wave of pity swept over her as she reflected thus, and 
at the same time remembered that, although old Mrs. 
Franklin had swarms of acquaintances, she did not pos- 
sess, so far as her knowledge went, one single friend — 
excepting, of course, her son, who had, up to the time of 
his marriage, been all in all to her. 

She was visited, because it was the fashion to visit her ; 
had a tribe of obedient satellites at her beck and call 
always ready to do her bidding, for the same reason, and 
also because a word from her could be powerful as the 
magic **open sesame," in giving them the entree to 
certedn select coteries, into the charmed circle of whioh^ 
but for her help, they might never have obtained 
admittance. 

She was also toadied and cringed to by numerous 
members of the sycophant tribe, who humoured all her 
imreasonable fancies, and put up with her sarcasms and 
austere, intolerant manner, for the sake of her really good 
dinners (for she spared no expense in her entertainments), 
and with a prospective eye to her fortune (as she had often 
been heard to express an opinion — especially since her 
son's marriage — to the effect that she strongly disapproved 
of the way some people had of leaving everything they pos- 
sessed to their own immediate relatives, simply because they 
were relations ! and that for her part she intended to be 
guided by other and more serious considerations, and 
bestow her money on those who seemed, in her judgment, 
the most deserving of it, without any reference to the fact 
of their being, or not being, personally connected with 
herself) ; but as to any one caring for her for herseK alone, 
that was quite an unknown experience. 
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And she knew it — knew perfectly well that her sharp, 
insulting speeches, and sneering, uncharitable manner, her 
mthless strictures on other people's conduct, and pitiless 
exposure of the most sacred thoughts and feelings A those 
with whom she came in contact, effectually prevented her 
from ever being really liked ; and though her pride would 
not allow her to show it, there was an occasional feeling of 
bitterness in her heart, as she listened to the honeyed words 
and flattering assurances, conscious all the time of their 
insincerity, and being, instead of softened and pleased by 
them, only rendered all the more cynical and acrimonious. 

There had indeed been seasons — brief and seldom 
repeated — during the lengthened absence of her son and 
his wife, when the unamiable old lady had actually been 
sensible of a vague wish to see the daughter-in-law whom 
she affected so thoroughly to look down upon, and for 
whose society she had hitherto manifested so little 
anxiety ; and now and then a sudden recollection flashed 
across her mind of certain graceful little acts of kindness 
which she had gently and unostentatiously insisted on per- 
forming, in spite of the habitual coldness and discourtesy 
with which they were received, and the unfailing patience 
with which she had listened to the most unmerited abuser 
without turning round upon her as she might so easily 
have done, and questioned her right to dictate to her on 
subjects which she might reasonably be supposed to be 
quite as well acquainted with as herself. 

'^ I think, if you have no objection, Ernest," said Mabel, 
as she and her husband sat at breakfast together the day 
after their return from Tinley Park, " we might go and 
see your mother this mpming." 

*''' So soon P " he answered, glancing at her with a tender, 
appreciative smile. " Can you spare the time ? *' 

" Oh, certainly,*' was the prompt rejoinder ; " we owe 
our first duty to her, you know." 

"Very well," assented Mr. Franklin, rising from his 
seat, and laying his hand, with a caressing gesture, upon 
her shoulder ; " I shall be ready at any time." 

"And, Ernest," she said, looking up at him with- an 
expression of earnest entreaty, " I want you to promise me 
something — will you ? " 
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'' I'm afraid I shall find ifc a difficalfc mafcfcer to ref ase 
yoTL anything^ so long as joa look at me like that, my 
darling/' returned her admiring husband, as he stooped 
and kissed her. 

*' It is only a trifle/' she answered, rather hesitatingly, 
while a sudden flush overspread her face. 

•* What is it ? ** and the grave brown eyes were fixed 
lovingly and inquiringly upon her countenance. 

'* I want you to leave us together, dear," was the half- 
whispered rejoinder. 

'* Leave you together ! " he exclaimed, in accents of 
excessive surprise, mingled with very decided disapproba- 
tion, as he remembered the unfair advantage his mother 
had once before taken of her; *4t's just about the last 
thing I should think of doing." 

''Now don't say that, Ernest," she pleaded, with a re- 
proving shake of her head ; '' I am particularly anxious to 
make friends with your mother, and I fancy I shall ba 
able to get on better if we are alone. It is only an experi- 
ment, you know,'* she continued, hastily, seeing how un- 
convinced he still looked, *' and if it does not seem to have 
a good effect, I need not try it again." 

*' But what is the use of exposing yourself to any unne- 
cessary annoyance, Mabel ? " remonstrated her husband, 
in a voice of tender concern ; *' my mother is not altogether 
pleased with us just now," he added, with a slightly em- 
barrassed air, '' for remaining away so long, and if she has 
the opportunity, she might say something or other which 
would wound my darling's feelings — she doesn't mean it, 
you know, but unless a person thoroughly understands 
her " 

" Nothing she can say will hurt me noiOf Ernest," quickly 
interrupted his wife ; and she put her hand with a little 
gesture of entreaty upon his arm, and glanced up at him 
with dewy, pleading eyes. ** Can't you understand the 
difference ? " she went on tremulously. ** I can put up 
with anything now, /or your sdke.^' 

A low murmur of passionate endearment was Mr. 
Franklin's only answer, and after a brief pause Mabel 
went on, slowly and significantly, **So long as you are 
satisfied, I do not care what any ou3 else says." 
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''Bat I can't bear tlie thought of having my gentle 
wife ballied," objected Mr. Franklin, with evident reluc- 
tance. 

'' There is no fear of that," she replied, with a* little 
rippling langh ; " and even if there were, I should know 
where to find redress." 

" But, Mabel " 

" Now, Ernest dear, it seems very rude of me to inter- 
rupt you so often, but I feel sure you will not refuse me 

the j&rst thing I have ever asked you since " an 

eloquent gesture filled up the sentence, and Mr. FranMin 
was fain to confess himself conquered. 

He did not feel at all satisfied, however, as, notwith- 
standing his very natural desire to think the best of his 
mother, he could not disguise from himself the fact that 
she was, without exception, the most prejudiced and nar- 
row-minded person he had ever seen. 

It was rather a singular thing that he should have re- 
mained for so many years apparently blind to her defects ; 
but his studious habits rendered him oblivious to much 
which was going on around him, and as he never by any 
chance interfered with her, she had no excuse for appearing 
anything but amiable when in his presence. 

Her affection for himself was, moreover, a very real and 
decided thing, and made her treat him quite differently 
from any one else ; so that, until that memorable day 
when he had overheard Mabel and her friend, Sophy Qran- 
ville, discussing the old lady's character in terms more 
forcible than complimentary, it had not occurred to him 
to wonder whether others might not be apt to regard it in 
a more impartial and unfavourable light. His eyes having 
been once opened, however, to the true state of the case, it 
was not long before he found abundant proofs of his 
mother's peculiarities — he saw her stripped of those ideal 
perfections with which he had, from his very childhood, 
ignorantly invested her, and he could not help sadly con- 
fessing to himself that he had been greatly deceived in her, 
and given her credit for far more than she deserved ; and 
when he subsequently witnessed the coldness with which 
she responded to all the friendly advances of his young 
wife, and the many petty slights she from time to time in- 
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flicted on lier, he found it really difficult to restrain his 
indignation and surprise. 

The idea, therefore, of taking Mabel at^ her word, and 
leaving her alone with his mother — especially just at this 
time, when he had good reasons for supposing that the 
latter would be inclined to resent their lengthened so- 
journ at Tinley Park — was particularly repugnant to him, 
and but for her making such a point of it, he would 
never have dreamt of acceding to her request. As it was» 
he resolved that he would first of all take measures for 
ascertaining the peculiar frame of mind in which the old 
lady happened to be before consigning his wife into her 
sole charge, and, in the event of her appearing more frigid 
and sarcastic than usual, he would try to induce Mabel to 
put ofE her tete-ortete until she should meet with a more 
&ivourable opportunity. 

On arriving at Gurzon Street, they were at once ushered 
into the drawing-room, where they found Mrs. Franklin 
seated at her writing-table, answering letters. 

She took ofE her spectacles on hearing them announced, 
and rose slowly, and with an air of dignity, to receive them ; 
while her two pug dogs, who occupied separate cushions 
on either side of her chair, lazily lifted their heads, and 
glanced with a languid degree of interest from one to the 
other, and then subsided into their normal state of 
drowsiness. 

" Well, mother, we have lost no time in coming to see 
you," exclaimed her son, in a bright and cheerEul voice, as 
he took her hand and pressed his lips to her withered 
€heek. " We only returned last night, you know." 

" I began to think you were never coming back at all," 
she ungraciously responded, after turning to Mabel and 
bestowing upon her an icy salute. ^* I need not, of course, 
ask if you have enjoyed yourselves," she went on, with a 
very perceptible sneer ; " had it not been so, you would 
scarcely have remained away so long." 

Mr. Franklin's face flushed as he detected the peculiar 
intonation of her voice, and he pulled his moustache while 
casting a half- apologetic, half-annoyed glance at his wife, 
who answered gently, ** Ernest was ill for a good while, 
you see, and " 
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" Of conrso lie was ; and you never had the grace to let 
me know anything abont it," severely intermptod her 
mother-in-law. 

" That was entirely my doing," quickly replied Mr. 
Franklin ; '* I wished to spare you. Tou must not blame 
Mabel, therefore." 

He spoke calmly, bnt with so mach firmness and deci- 
sion that his mother looked from one to the other with a 
slightly mystified expression, and before • she could make 
up her mind what answer to give, Mabel had approached 
close up to her, and said, with a gentle, winning smile, 
which few could have resisted, ** Are you very busy this 
morning ? " 

""No, not particularly," was the somewhat astonished 
rejoinder. " Why ? " 

" Becanse if you did not mind, I should like to sit with 
you while Ernest goes to see aboat some business matter 
which requires his attention." 

" Of course you are very welcome to remain here as 
long as you like," replied the old lady, rather stiffly ; 
** but why should Ernest be in such a hurry to leave me ?" 
she continued suspiciously, as he rose from his seat, and, 
having exchanged a rapid glance with his wife, made a 
movement towards the door. 

'* He will come back again as soon as he has finished 
his business," said Mabel ; *' and if you do not consider it 
an infliction, we can stay to luncheon." 

A flitting look of surprise and gratification came to the 
old lady's face at this spontaneous ofEer, and something 
like a wintry smile appeared on her thin lips, as she 
answered shortly, " Very well ; you know the hour," 
addressing her son in a precise voice — " two o'clock punc- 
tually." 

" AH right ; I will not forget," he replied, glancing at 
his watch. 

** Whatever you do, don't be late," observed Mabel, 
looking demurely at her husband, while a little spark of 
amusement shot from her soft eyes. 

" Trust me for that," he returned, with a significant 
gesture. Then deliberately crossing the room, he laid his 
hand fondly on MabeFs shoulder, and, quite regardless of 
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the keen, cynical glances of the elder lady, stooped, and 
kissed the sweefc, ingenuous face which was lifted so 
lovingly to his own, murmuring softly, ** Good-bye for the 
present, my darling." 

And haying said this, he turned smilingly towards Mrs. 
Franklin, and added pointedly, *' I shall leave my wife in 
your care, mother ; do be kind to her." 

" Upon my word," exclaimed the astonished old lady, 
as soon as the door had closed upon him, " I must say I 
am amazed ! " and, sinking down in an easy-chair, she 
put on her spectacles, and proceeded to examine Mabel's 
countenance with much the same intentness as one might 
be supposed to look upon some hitherto undiscovered 
specimen of the genus homo. 

" What is it ? " innocently inquired her daughter-in- 
law, as she quietly began to take o:ff her hat and jacket. 

** Well, really, considering the time you have been 
married, you certainly seem to be on wonderfully affec- 
tionate terms." 

" Ah ! yes," replied Mabel, purposely ignoring the 
sneering, sarcastic intonation with which this remark was 
made, and there was not the slightest shadow of annoy- 
ance or resentment in her tone ; '* it takes a long time to 
discover all the good qaalities even of our warmest and 
dearest friends ; and, so far as I am concerned," she 
added, a sweet smile qnivering over the mobile mouth, 
'* the more I see of my husband, the more do I appreciate 
him." 

" I am glad to hear it," retorted Mrs. Franklin, almost 
with a snarl, and she accompanied her words with a very 
suggestive look of incredibility, and a cold, contemptuous 
gesture indicative of any amount of surprise. 

But Mabel was proof even against this. She resolutely 
shut her eyes to everything she did not wish to see^ and 
closed her ears to all that was disagreeable for her to 
listen to. There was no remaining soreness in her heart 
with regard to this unlovable and aggravating woman, 
who always seemed ready to put the worst construction 
upon every chance word or look which did not happen to 
coincide with her own narrow ideas, and never, if she 
could possibly help it, gave people credit for good intentions. 

17 
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A few brief momentB of silence foUowed, daring which 
Mabel anxionslj scanned the other's face, and as she 
noted ihe furrowed brow, the thin, wizened cheeks, the 
■canty grey locks, and the sharp, restless glances of those 
roving black eyes, all her former hard and bitter feelings 
were swallowed np in a great and bonndless pify, remem- 
bering as she did the lonely and loveless life she led, and 
the transitory nature of those few pleasures in which she 
sought her sole happiness and satis&ction. 

Presently, to Mrs. Franklin's intense amazement, her 
visitor, instead of seating herself (as usual) as far away 
from her as possible, went close up to her, and, taking 
possession of a low chair at her side, she laid her small, 
white hand on one of her mother-in-law's lean and bony 
ones, and said in a soft, low, tremulous voice, while the 
beautiful eyes filled with tears, '* I want you to forgive me 
for all the hard and unkind thoughts I have had of you." 

'* What ! " exclaimed the astounded old lady, with a 
sudden start, while an uneasy flush crept into her parch- 
ment-coloured face. 

" I used to resent your not caring for me, and all that 
sort of thing," pursued Mabel, in the same low, depre- 
cating tones, '^ only I was too proud to let you know it. 
Now I can make every allowance for your feelings, and 
looking at the matter from your own point of view, I 
really don't much wonder at your thinking I was not good 
enough for your son. It is all perfectly true — ^he's the 
best and most unselfish man that ever lived I " 

*' Oh ! it has come to that, has it ? " cried Mrs. Franklin, 
slightly mollified at the glad enthusiasm of her tone. 

" And it must, I am sure, have been very hard upon you 
to have to give him up," continued Mabel, in a museful, 
sympathetic voice. 

** Well, it was,'' was the reluctant admission forced from 
her lips almost in spite of herself ; " you see," she added, 
in a sudden outburst of confidence, forgetting for the nonce 
to whom she was speaking, ** he was everything to me." 

** Of course he was," warmly assented Mabel ; ** and 
it was quite natural that you should set your face against 
his marrying one who did not at the time love him as he 
ought to be loved" — she had a strong suspicion that the 
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old lady was well aware of the circnmstances tinder which 
the marriage had taken place, and fancied that her hest 
plan would be to deal openly with her — ** for thongh I 
always felt that I could respect and esteem him more than 
any other man I ever met with, that was not enoagh, yon 
know, to justify me in accepting his offer ; so I am not in 
the least surprised at your disliking me." 

" I never said I disliked you," observed Mrs. Franklin, 
rather hesitatingly, and she began to fidget uneasily in 
her chair. She did not feel altogether comfortable at hav- 
ing her secret thoughts and feelings thus exposed to view 

•* No, but you showed it by your manner," said Mabel, 
with great simplicity, ''and of course I could not help 
seeing it. If I had been more patient, however, and taken 
more pains to please you," she went on in a tone of un- 
affected humility, " you might gradually, perhaps, have 
grown to like me, or at least tolerate me." 

" My dear, I do like you," was the somewhat faltering 
reply, while an unwonted moisture bedimmed the bead- 
like eyes. 

** Not much, I fear, as yet," said Mabel, with a dissenting 
shake of the head ; " but I was going to suggest that we 
might, perhaps, make a fresh start from to-day, and see if we 
cannot get on better for the future. If you, for instance, 
will try to care for me just a little, I, for my part, will do 
all I can to make myself in time worthy of " 

She stopped with a little sob, and Mrs. Franklin, won- 
dering more and more at these unexpected confidences from 
one who had hitherto held herself proudly aloof, or made 
a point of assuming a stolid, reserved air when in her 
presence, felt strangely moved ; and acting up to an 
impulse which came over'.her, in the most unexpected and 
unaccountable manner she leant forward, and putting her 
hand, which trembled from this new and strange emotion, 
upon the other's shoulder, said, in a gentle, subdued Voice, 
" My dear child, I care for you already ; and if yoit only 
succeed in making Ernest happy, that is everything." 

" Ah ! you, can't say he isn't happy now ! " cried the 
triumphant wife, with a little flash of delight. ** I think 
we are about the happiest couple in London at this present 
moment l", 

17—2 
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" That's right," acquiesced Mrs. Franklin, inwardly 
marvelling at the change which had come over her since 
last she saw her. 

"And if jon care to point out anything which you 
would like altered in the house," continued her daughter- 
in law, after a moment's thought, ** 1*11 do it ! " 

" Very well, my dear ; I'm sure you can't say more than 
that," responded the old lady, secretly gratified at this 
concession. 

And then — how it happened neither of them could tell, 
but the ice being once broken, they began mutually to 
compare notes on several points of reciprocal interest, and 
one thing led to another, until at last Mabel had skilfully 
beguiled her hostess, by slow and insensible degrees, once 
more to speak of her son ; and by-and-by she waxed quite 
confidential, recounting for the benefit of her attentive 
listener all his history, from the days of his infancy until 
the time of his marriage. One little incident followed 
another in rapid succession, and as Mabel marked the 
sudden changes which came over her countenance while 
thus reproducing scenes and events which were probably 
long since forgotten by every one except herself, and noted 
the softened light which shone in her eyes, and the tender 
inflexion of her voice, she became conscious that a new 
fount of interest had sprung up in her own heart, and 
that from henceforth, however unkindly the old lady 
might behave towards herself, she would still persevere in 
the attempt to make her life happier than it had hitherto 
been. 

In spite of Mr. Franklin's firm resolve that he would 
return to Curzon-street considerably before the time speci- 
fied for luncheon, he found himself unexpectedly detained, 
and when he at length reached the house he discovered, on 
consulting his watch, that he was nearly half-an-hour late. 

He regretted the delay in many ways, but more particu- 
larly because of the ordeal which Mabel might, he feared, 
have had in the meantime to undergo at the hands of his 
mother, and when he bent- his steps towards the drawing- 
room he was fully prepared to receive from the latter a 
severe reprimand on account of his own tardiness. 

To his astonishment, however, he saw his wife and his 
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mother sitting close together, and apparently engaged in a 
most amicable conversation ; and he almost mncied he mast 
be dreaming when he heard the old lady saying, in tones 
of nnnsnal gracioasness, jast as he advanced into the room, 
" You have positively made me feel quite young again, my 
dear. I don't know when I have enjoyed a morning so much." 
And the only reply which Mabel made was to lean for- 
ward and press a really affectionate kiss upon her cheek, 
the first which she had ever spontaneously offered her. 

" Well to be sure ! " exclaimed Mr. Franklin, advancing 
towards them with a smile, as he rapidly took in the 
situation. **I fully expected to find you had nearly 
finished your luncheon, and here you are romancing like 
two school-girls ! " 

" I hope you are properly ashamed of yourself for being 
80 late ! *' cried Mabel, in a voice of pretended indignation, 
and she pointed with an air of solemnity towards the clock. 
" If your mother had consulted me on the subject," she 
went on, soberly shaking her head, '* I should have advised 
her not to wait for you." 

" It is my firm belief that you forgot all about it," was 
Mr. Franklin's amused rejoinder. 

" He wants to turn the tables on us," laughed Mabel. 
And as her mother-in-law's eyes travelled inquiringly 
from one to another, and took in the expression of each 
face, which spoke of the most perfect confidence and the 
deep, unalterable affection which existed between them, 
she was conscious, for the first time perhaps in her life, of 
a glow of pleasure which had no selfishness mixed up with 
it, and something which might possibly have been taken 
for a tear glistened in her eye as she hastily rose from her 
seat and led the way to the dining-room. 

** What have you been doing to the mother, Mabel ? " 
asked Mr. Franklin, in a low tone, of his wife, after they 
had once more adjourned to the drawing-room ; " she looks 
ten years younger, and I don't know when I saw her so 
lively." 

" She has just been telling me stories about you," was 
the simple reply. 

" You little flatterer ! " he said, going up to her and 
taking her hand, while his brown eyes gazed lovingly in 
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her face. ** Do yon know jon are in danger of making 
yonr husband prond ? " 

" Not so prond as he makes me," was the quiet rejoinder. 

" Well, you certainly are a model couple," observed old 
Mrs. !EVankh'n, after she had regarded them for a while in 
perplexed Efilence, and there was no ring of sarcasm in her 
tone, only a genuine note of wonder. " I could never have 
believed it possible that there would be such a change in 
you." 

*' It is not our doiiig,"said Mabel, in a grave, earnest tone. 

"Whose then? "demanded the other, in mystified accents. 

" God's ! " she answered, simply and fervently ; " it is 
all His goodness. You don't know how kind He has been 
to us" — here she laid her hand impressively upon Mrs. 
Franklin's arm, and looked at her with bright, intelligent 
eyes and gleaming cheeks, while her voice became very 
low andtremulous. **I only wish I knewhowto thankHim." 

" You do that every day, my darling," interposed her 
husband, while the old lady sank down in a state of abso- 
lute bewilderment into the nearest chair, and gazed at 
them both as if they were talking some new and unintelli- 
gible language, which she was vainly trying to understand ; 
" and to my mind " — he added this slowly, seriously, and 
significantly — " a thankful heart is one of the very best and 
most acceptable thank-offerings which we can possibly giye, 
or God can receive ! " 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

LADY MABY FALLS IN OLD MBS. FBANELIN'S ESTIMATION. 

'< Love to God and to onr kind. 
Duly tendered. He will call 
Choicest sacrifice of all." 

" Love often draws good for ns from onr ill. 
Skilful to bless us even against our will." 

On the whole Mabel felt that she had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the result of this first attempt to bring abont 
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a kinder state of things between Herself and Her motHer-in- 
law, and like spared no pains to follow up tHe sligHt 
advantage sHe Had thns gained. Scarcely a day passed 
wHen sHe did not msJab some excnse for spending a few 
minutes in Her society. Sometimes she carried Her a book 
wHicH sHe fancied migHt interest Her ; sometimes sHe per- 
suaded Her to accompany Herself and Her Husband for a 
walk or drive ; wHile at otHer times sHe got Her to spend 
eitHer tHe wHole or part of tHe day witH tHem, as tHe 
case migHt be, wHen sHe would exert Herself to make tHe 
time pass agreeably, so tHat she migHt be induced ere long 
to repeat Her visit. 

THe first time Mabel saw Her after tHe interview narrated 
in tHe previous cHapter, sHe found Her very mucH inclined 
to relapse into a state of stiffness and reserve. SHe 
evidently felt sligHtly angry witH Herself for Having so far 
unbent from Her usual manner as to treat Her ingenuous 
daugHter-in-law witH something of Her own frankness and 
cordiality; and if tHe latter Had not at that particular 
juncture been especially careful to act witH caution, deli- 
cacy, and tact, it would probably Have ended in everything 
going back to its former level, and all her hopes and desires 
in this quarter being entirely frustrated. But she very 
wisely forbore to say a word which could in any way 
make Mrs. Franklin fancy that she intended to take 
advantage of the unwonted civility she Had shown her. 

She did not even allude to what Had occuired between 
them, but met Her in the simplest and most unaffected 
manner, just as if they Had always been good friends; 
glided easily and naturally into topics of general interest, 
and went away at length conscious that she Had succeeded 
in advancing another step in the old lady's good opinion, 
and feeling more pitiful and compassionate towards Her 
than ever. 

As time passed on, However, she discovered that the 
task she Had set Herself was no light one ; for it was quite 
impossible that a suspicious, mistrustful nature such as 
Mrs. Franklin possessed could all at once be changed into 
something widely different. Often indeed she tried poor 
Mabel's patience sadly, and made Her almost despair of 
ever thoroughly breaking down the powerful barriers of 
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pride, ill-temper, doubt, and little-mindedness which effec- 
tually prevented her from ever really appigciating the 
many sacrifices which the former made to please and do 
her good; how she struggled with her own temper lest 
she should say a word which might give her an opening 
for accusing her of inconsistency ; how carefully she wa» 
obliged even to guard her own looks, for fear she might 
betray a disrespectful spirit; and how hard it was to 
listen without retaliating, to the most absurd and unjust 
explanation of simple matters which required no interpre- 
tation whatever. 

Up to a certain extent also she allowed her, as she had 
promised, to give her opinion freely as to anything which 
she did not approve of in the management of her son's 
domestic menage ; but there was a point beyond which . 
neither Mabel nor her husband would allow her to go, and 
this was a constant source of annoyance, as she was 
intensely fond of interfering in other people's matters, 
and when she once began she never knew where to stop. 

She was excessively indignant when she heard of Mr. 
Franklin's intention to curtail his expenses with regard to 
the lavish and costly entertainments, which she herself 
had always sanctioned and encouraged; and still more 
disgusted was she, when Mabel, in a fit of indignation at 
hearing her husband's conduct in this respect stigmatised 
as mean and stingy, boldly informed her to what use the 
money thus saved would be applied. 

It was nothiDg but rank fanaticism, she declared, and 
only showed how utterly unfit they either of them were 
to manage their own affairs. 

But in spite of these little drawbacks, it was quite 
evident that, so far as her personal feelings were concerned, 
old Mrs. Franklin had really learnt to love her daughter- 
in-law. She respected her, too, when she saw how gentle 
and yielding she was where her own comfort or pleasure 
only were concerned, and how firm and resolved she was 
when a matter of principle became involved ; and though 
she continued to sneer, and cavil, and call in question 
many of her arrangements, Mabel could often see that it 
was merely done from force of habit, and was not intended 
unkindly. 
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It was a proud and happj day for her when she made 
this discovery, as ifc is comparatively easy to bear any 
amoant of grumbling and faalt-finding when we know 
that it is only a person's *' way," and proceeds from no 
premeditated nnkindness or ill-will. 

Mabel's friendship with Lady Mary Ventnor met with 
no farther break, and nntil the latter's marriage, which 
took place early in Jane, the two were constantly 
together. 

Mr. Perceval, also, was a constant visitor at the 
Franklins', with whom he was a great favourite — ^always 
excepting the old lady, who never neglected an oppor- 
tunity of speaking disparagingly of hiai, and contrasting 
him with her own son, greatly to the latter*s advantage. 

She seemed to have had it firmly rooted in her mind 
that, if Lady Mary failed to gain the affections of Mr. 
Franklin, she ought to have been content to remain 
unmarried, and nothing could induco her to say a 
word in favour of the projected alliance, and not all 
Lady Mary's good-humoured raillery and persuasion 
could wring from her a single complimentary remark. 

For all that she really knew to the contrary, Mr. 
Perceval might certainly be considered handsome and 
well-informed, she would remark, in answer to an asser- 
tion which was sometimes made to this effect in her 
presence, by some people — here she would wrinkle her fore- 
head in a very decided frown, and rub her hands sig- 
nificantly together — but for her part, she could not admit 
that she considered him either the one or the other. 

It was quite amusing, in fact, to observe the dislike she 
took to him, apparently for no earthly reason except 
that she had at one time settled it in her own mind that 
Lady Mary Ventnor should be converted into Lady Mary 
Franklin ; and when once she had succeeded in persuading 
herself into any kind of belief, however ridiculous and far 
fetched, no power on earth could drive it out of her 
imagination. 

Mabel wanted her to come and dine with them one 
evening, when they expected Mr. Perceval and his fiancee 
to be of the party, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that she could prevail on her to appear. She did at last, 
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however, consent most relactantlj to her daughter-in-law's 
wishes, and conducted herself with tolerable civility to 
them both ; bat she could not help expressing, in an 
andible voice, and with a deeply-injared air, her intense 
dissatisfaction at the smallness of the dinner-party on 
the one hand, and the entire absence of display on the 
other. 

'' Really, my dear," she said, addressing Mabel with a 
martyred expression, *' I am afraid that yon and Ernest 
between you will end by depriving the Franklin name of 
every remaining vestige of prestige. If there is one thing 
more than another on which we have been apt to pride 
ourselves, it is that our parties should be second to none ; 
whereas you^*^ pointing almost with a groan in the direction 
of the dining-room, *'are perfectly satisfied to put before 
your guests a repast such as even a London tradesman 
would be ashamed to see on his table." 

** Now, really, Mrs. Franklin, you must excuse me for 
saying it, but you are positively unjust," interposed Lady 
Mary, who had been listen iiig to this remonstrance with a 
very amused smile. " I am sure everything was perfect of 
its kind, and " 

" Of its kind, yes ! ** sneered the old lady ; ** but when I 
consider the dinner-parties I used to give in this very 
house, it almost makes me shudder — so great is the 
difference.'* 

" Well, I heard Lord Sinclair, and he is a professed 
epicure, as you know, say, he never enjoys anything more 
than Mrs. Franklin's little dinner. Those were his very 
words," persisted her ladyship, " and, for my own part, I 
cannot see what more is wanting.'* 

" Perhaps you intend to set up your own establishment 
on the same principle," sarcastically replied Mrs. 
Franklin. 

" Well, perhaps I may,'* she carelessly responded, " or, 
what is quite as likely, we shall not give dinner parties at 
all. You know Mr. Perceval has spent so many years in 
what he calls ' roughing it * abroad," she explained, in 
answer to the horr&ed expression of the old lady's ^bce, 
'^ that his ideas of hospitality are very different from ours, 
and, as a rule, he hates parties." 
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** It only confirms me» in tbe opinion I formed of him/' 
mnttered Mrs. Franklin below her breath. Alond she said, 
" This is a very degenerate age ! ** 

" Have you only just found that out, mother? " suddenly 
exclaimed Mr. Franklin, who entered the drawing-room 
at that moment, and seeing from the perplexed look 
on his wife's face that she was not altogether having an 
easy time of it, promptly advanced to her assistance. 

But however strongly his mother might disapprove of 
what she honestly considered to be almost equivalent to a 
blot upon the Franklin escutcheon, she had no idea of 
publicly discussing the matter, and now that the gentle- 
men had joined them she drew herself up haughtily erect, 
and plainly showed by look and manner that she was now 
on duty for the rest of the evening. 

Instead therefore of answering her son's question she 
turned calmly round upon Lady Mary, and in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact tone, asked her whether her wedding-day 
was yet fixed. 

Her ladyship assented ; adding, with a smile and a 
blush, " Would you like to know where we are going for 
our wedding trip ? " 

" Where ? " she inquired, with rather an indifferent 
air. 

" To America," was the unexpected rejoinder. 
" America I ** repeated Mrs. Franklin, in precisely the 
same tone as she might have used if she had proposed an 
excursion to the moon. 

'^ I do so long to see something of the wild, free life one 
reads about," continued the other, evidently enjoying her 
surprise. " Only fancy paying a visit to tbe Rocky 
Mountains, exploring the vast forests and prairies, the 
lakes, and the rivers ; riding like the wind over boundless 

tracts of " 

" Eeally, I must beg you to excuse me for breaking in 
upon your rhapsody ! " exclaimed Mrs. Franklin, holding 
up her hands in scornful wonder, ** but I am not in the 
least interested in hearing about the sort of savage life 
you intend leading! No wonder you talk of giving up 
entertainments," she went on, with a melancholy shake 
of her head, and a look of contemptuous pity ; *' by the 
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time you have returned home f ro^n your wanderings, you 
will be quite unfitted for anything of the kind, and will 
probably find yourself utterly out of place in your own 
drawing-room." 

And having thus expressed her decided opinion on the 
subject, she sailed majestically away, leaving her irre- 
pressible young friend in fits of suppressed laughter. 

** What amuses you so much, my dear ? " asked Mr. 
Perceval, who had been watching them from the other 
end of the room, and took advantage of Mrs. Franklin's 
departure to approach hia fiancee. 

" Oh, Sidney," she answered, making a vigorous effort 
to recover her gravity, "she," pointing meaningly 
towards the old lady's angular figure, " fancies, I believe, 
that when I return from America I shall have changed 
into an Esquimaux ! and not be able to appreciate the 
common decencies of life, to say nothing of its refine- 
ments." 

" I expect you have shocked her prejudices," replied 
Mr. Perceval, looking greatly amused, as he at that moment 
caught sight of a pair of sharp black eyes regarding them 
from a distance with a very dissatisfied expression. ** She's 
an extraordinary old lady ; I can't say I much like her." 

" Mabel says she has greatly improved of late," laughed 
Lady Mary ; " but if she had not told me so, I should 
certainly never have found it out for myself." 

" She deserves great credit for the gentleness and tact 
with which she behaves towards her," replied the gentle- 
man, glancing thoughtfully at their fair young hostess, 
who was just then listening with a smiling face to some 
proposal which her husband seemed to be making to her. 

" Do you remember what you told me about them that 
first evening we met ? " asked Lady Mary, following the 
direction of his eyes. 

" What was it ? " he demanded, as he suddenly turned 
and gave her a quick, earnest look, which showed her that 
he had not forgotten anything which bore personal refer- 
ence to herself. 

" You said they were not happy," she explained, in a 
low voice. 

** Tea, I remember now," he answered, a curious smile 
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passing over his face. " You were quite indignant with 

me for presuming to make such an assertion." 
*' Yon could not venture to say so now ! " she retorted, 

eagerly and enthusiastically. 
*' No, indeed ; a wonderful change has come over them 

since then," was the prompt rejoinder. 
'' Ah, yes ; it almost does one good to look at them, 

they both appear so thoroughly happy." 
'* Since when did Mrs. Franklin cease to be jealous of 

yon ? " asked Mr. Perceval, leaning slightly forward, and 

speaking in a low, significant voice. 
" Oh, Sidney," she stammered out, as she glanced up 

at him in dismay, " yon never mean to say that ridiculous 

idea occurred* to j/ou, as well as myself P " 

'^ I could not shut my eyes, you know," he explained, 

with a deprecating shrng ; '* and, really, if it had not been 

so serious an affair, it ifvould have been almost amusing to 

see how she allowed herself to be hoodwinked by that un- 

scmpnlons Captain, whose chief anxiety seemed to be to 
keep her and her husband apart." 

" But if you noticed this, why did you not come forward 
and try to set matters right ? " asked his companion, 
rather reproachfully ; '* it would have been only a kind 
thing to do, and might have saved them both from a good 
deal of suffering." 

" My dear, you forget that I was a perfect stranger to 
them at that time, and it was quite natural to suppose 
that they would have resented most indignantly any 
attempt at interference on my part. Besides, when I left 
the Park, matters had not progressed sufficiently to justify 
me, or any one else, in volunteering assistance or advice ; 
and if you want a farther reason why I remained quiescent, 
I may as well mention that from the little I had seen of 
Mrs. Franklin's character, I was fully convinced in my 
own mind that, whatever happened, she at least would 
remain firm in her allegiance to her own husband. 
There was, therefore, no real risk in allowing her to be 
exposed for awhile to Captain Elton's machinations — in 
fact, between ourselves, I fancied his attentions might 
eventually react beneficially upon Mr. Franklin and lead 
him to treat his wife with less reserve, and " 
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" That reserve was merely assumed as a mask, to Hide 
his own deeper feelings, so long as he had cause for 
supposing that Mabel did not care for him," pat in Ladj 
Maiy parenthetically. 

" Do yon mean to say he ever doubted that P '' 
exclaimed Mr. Perceval, in profound surprise. 

" Yes ; in what other way could you account for their 
having drifted so far apart ? " 

'' Well, I confess this explains a great deal that has 
hitherto puzzled me with regard to Mr. Franklin's own 
manner ; still, ifc's a very odd thing, after all. One would 
think he would have taken measures for ascertaining her 
sentiments towards him before he married her." 

''You do not understand it, Sidney," observed his 
ficmcSe, slowly and hesitatingly. 

" Indeed I do not" he agreed, with a little shrug. 
''I suppose there can be no harm in my telling you 
now,*' she went on, musingly; "but the real truth was 
this : Mabel was at one time engaged to that man." 

'' To Captain Elton ? ** queried the other, scarcely 
fancying he could have heard aright. 

" Yes ; and at that time, you know,** lowering her 
voice, "she either loved him, or fancied she did. So, 
when he once more appeared on the scenes, poor Mr. 
Franklin took it into his head that she still cared for 
him." 

" Yes, yes ; I see it all now. But why on earth, if he 
was really afraid, did he do such an idiotic thing as to 

remain on at the Park after " 

" He was just on the point of leaving, it seems, when 
he met with that accident to his arm, and it was fretting 
about his inability to move which kept him so long ill. 
Can't you feel for the poor fellow, Sidney," continued 
her ladyship, in an earnest, sympathetic voice, " when you 
think of him confined to his own room, worried and 
distracted with anxieties about Mabel, and yet not liking 
to speak to her on the subject, lest she should think he 
doubted her?" 

" And have you no pity for Tier ? " half -mockingly 
returned Mr. Perceval, " Just put yourself in her place 
for a moment — a poor, outraged wife, torn by the pangs 
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of jealousy, loving her husband to distraction, and yet 
meeting at every turn some all- convincing proof that a 
certain lady of her acquaintance had succeeded in turning 
the foolish man's head " 

"Now, Sidney, don't be satirical, if you please," in- 
terposed his fiancie^ with a heightened colour. " I know 
you do not mean to insult me, but I am sufficiently alive 
to the total contrast between myself and Mabel, in age, 
looks, and manner, to be morbidly sensitive on this point, 
and you cannot realise more keenly than I do the utter 
absurdity of the whole thing." 

"Fortunately we do not all see alike," was the 
sententious reply, and the look and smile which followed 
were quite enough to compensate for any unintentional 
pain his former words may have caused her. 

"I am very sorry to disturb you," observed Mr. 
Franklin's quiet voice the next moment, '' but my wife 
says you promised to sing a duet with her." 

" So I did," hastily replied Lady Mary, as she rose 
from her seat and proceeded to make her way to the 
pianoforte. 

*' And after the dnet is over," continued Mr. Franklin, 
turning consolingly round upon Mr. Perceval, "your 
voice will be required to take part in a quartet." 

" All right," he good-humouredly replied ; " I only hope 
my raven's croak won't put you out." 

" Baven's croak, indeed ! " indignantly exclaimed Lady 
Mary, shaking her head reprovingly. "^It's nothing of 
the kind, is it, Mabel ? " looking appealingly at their 
young hostess. 

" No, indeed," she warmly responded. " Mr. Perceval 
has a splendid voice — almost as good," smiling archly, 
while she dropped her voice to a confidential 
aside, " as Ernest's ! " 

A lightning glance of mingled amusement and 
disapprobation was her ladyship's only answer to what 
she probably considered a very unnecessary addition to 
the compliment ; and then Mabel struck the first few 
chords, and began her song. 

It was a noticeable fact that after that evening old Mrs. 
Franklin never by any chance was heard again to allude 
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1. 



to Lady Mary Ventnor in the same tenderly regretful 
terms as she had been accustomed to nse in connection 
with her. 

She seemed, on the contrary, to be rather inclined to 
congratnlate herself on the issne of events, and even went 
so far one day as to inform her danghter-in-law, with an 
air of solemn confidence, that '* things often turned out for 
the best, even when they at first sight appeared most 
unsatisfactory.' ' 

'' Yes ; I have no doubt they do," assented Mabel, seeing 
that she was expected to make some rejoinder. 

" There is this business of Lady Mary's, for instance/' 
continued the other, in almost an apologetic tone ; '* I won't 
disguise from you the fact, my dear " (as if Mabel did not 
already know it), " that at one time it was the dearest 
wish of my heart that Ernest shoald marry her. Not that 
he ever fell in with my views, you know," she added 
quickly, as if afraid lest her words should leave a wrong 
impression upon her mind, ''for I am bound to confess he 
always laughed the idea to scorn. Still, as I was saying, 
I wished it ! and now I can't help being glad that I did 
not get my way." 

Mkhel said nothing. She was shrewd enough to see that 
this preamble was not by any means intended as a personal 
compliment to herself, but rather as a mark of dissatis- 
faction with something or other in the other's conduct ; 
and, after a slight pause, Mrs. Franklin continued, with a 
portentous shake of the head, '* A pretty life she would 
have led my poor son, if he had happened to marry her ! '* 

** Do you think so ? " said Mabel, turning aside her head 
to conceal the smile she could not wholly suppress. 

" Think so ? I do indeed ! " was the energetic reply. 
" Why, the very first thing she would have done would 
have been to drag him away to the Antipodes ! Only see 
how she has contrived already to twist that poor, deluded 
fool — Mr. Perceval — round her finger." 

<' But he is passionately fond of travelling himself/' 
quietly observed Mabel ; " and then, you know " 

•* Don't tell me," retorted the incredulous old lady, with 
something between a sigh and a grunt ; ** I know the 
world better than you do, and of one thing I am very sore, 
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wbicli is this — that wHen a man has been knocking aboat 
for so many years as Mr. Perceval has, he is only too 
thankful to settle quietly down into a comfortable home of 
his own. No, no; it is all Mary*s doing, depend upon 
that ; in fact, she told me the same thing herself the other 
day, when I tried to reason her out of her ridiculous 
notions." 

"What did she say?" asked Mabel, gently and 
soothingly. 

" Say ! Why, sho declared plainly to my face that she 
had been longing all her life for an opportunity of going 
round the world, and that she had no idea of being baulked 
of her wishes just when the time had arrived for them to 
be carried out. 

"Bnt don't yoi; think it is natural, after all, that she 
shonld want to enjoy herself in her own way P " suggested 
Mabel. 

"Her own way, indeed," snarled Mrs. Franklin; "a 
pretty way that is ! Why can she not go quietly on like 
other people, I should be glad to know, and spend her 
money in a legitimate and orthodox manner ? She actually 
had the audacity to tell me " — these words were brought 
out one by one, as if it cost her infinite pain to repeat 
them—" that this was one of the principal reasons why she 
had accepted Mr. Perceval's offer." 

" Do yon mean that it would enable her to travel ? " 
returned Mabel, bending her head lower and lower over 
her work. 

" Yes ; only fancy it was the one great inducement for 
getting married, she said ; and she hinted pretty plainly 
that if things had turned out differently, and she had 
become my daughter-in-law — which, thank heaven ! there 
is now no fear of — I should never have been allowed to set 
eyes upon my own son after the wedding morning ! " 

" Depend upon it she was only joking," said Mabel, with 
a Bidden spasmodic catching of her breath ; she was nearly 
choked in her efforts to maintain a tolerably serious 
exterior, and keep back the hearty laugh which struggled 
for utterance, as she pictured to herself the extraordinary 
little scene which had taken place between her scandalised 
mother-in-law and the merry-hearted bride-elect. 
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" N"ofc she," scornfully returned the elder lady, pressing 
her thin lips together, and looking unutterable things ; 
** and as for Ernest " 

"As for Ernest," quickly repeated Mabel, as she paused 
for an instant in search of some suitable garb in which to 
clothe her thoughts, "under no circumstances whatever 
would there have been the slightest fear of his wishing to 
take part in the thrilling and exciting scenes which have 
so strong an attraction for Lady Mary and Mr. Perceval. 
He is far too studious for that." 

" Far too fond of his own home you should say, my 
darling," added an earnest voice at her side, and on glanc- 
ing round with a little start she found her* husband 
regarding her with an expression of infinite tenderness 
and affection. 

He had entered the room just before, but neither of them 
had been aware of his presence until he spoke ; and old 
Mrs. Franklin seemed somewhat nervous and discomposed 
on first seeing him, as she had no means of knowing 
whether he had heard much or little of the conversation, 
and she was not quite sure whether he might not, in any 
case, consider her to blame for having, even in this 
peculiar fashion, coupled his name with that of Lady Mary 
Ventnor. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

LADY FRANKLIN EXPRESSES AN OPINION. 

" Difficulties spur us when they do not check us." 
''Love and courage are the spirit's wings« raising to noble 
actions." 

In course of time the marriage between Mr. Perceval 
and Lady Mary Ventnor was duly solemnised at^St. 
George's, Hanover Square. 

In order to do justice to her ladyship's consistency, I 

ought to represent her to my readers as setting aside all 

the conventional usages of modem society on this 

auBpicioua occasion, and proceedm^ to the altar onaccom* 
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paniedby any nnnecessarj retinue of bridesmaids, or ofclier 
fashionable adjuncts to the important ceremony ; bat truth 
compels me to say that everything was arranged in pre- 
cisely the same manner as is general in such cases. The 
guests were as numerous ; the wedding dress as magnifi- 
cent ; the jewellery as brilliant and costly ; the breakfast 
as recherche ; the speeches as fervid and facetious ; the 
champagne as freely circulated — all, in short, proceeded 
just as such everyday occurrences do proceed ; and that, 
not because the principal actors altogether approved of 
80 much pomp and display and frivolity, but because they 
found it easier to let things flow smoothly on in their usual 
routine, and delegate to those whose province it is to see 
that these things are properly managed, the trouble and 
responsibility of arranging all the minutiaa connected with 
the important event, instead of taking upon themselves the 
somewhat delicate and difficult task of introducing a 
simpler and less artificial way of inaugurating their new 
life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin were, of course, present, and so 
was Sophy Granville, who had come up to London from 
Bournemouth (where she had been spending most of the 
winter and spring in close attendance upon her mother, 
who was in rather delicate health) for the express purpose 
of being one of the bridesmaids. 

When it was all over, and Lady Mary and Mr. Perceval 
had started on their travels, accompanied by her ladyship's 
two favourite horses, and Dawson, their faithful old 
groom, Miss Granville went to spend a few weeks in 
Grosvenor Square, and no one rejoiced more than she did 
on witnessing the mutual happiness now enjoyed by Mabel 
and her husband. 

. After her visit was ended, Mrs. Franklin carried out an 
idea which she had been for some time revolving in her 
mind, but had not hitherto found an opportunity of 
putting into effect ; which was neither more nor less than 
persuading her mother-in-law to go with them to the sea- 
side for a month. She fancied a change would do the 
old lady good, as she had been sufEering from a succession 
of colds, which had weakened her considerably ; but it 
was no easy matter to get her to realise the fact heraelf , as 
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slie was morbidly averse to leave London, being apfc ta 
imagine that) no other place agreed with her i^o welL 
- However, she succumbed at last to their united en* 
treaties, and allowed them finally to bear her off in 
triumph to Scarborough, where they all remained for six. 
weeks, and at the end of that time they fell in with an 
elderly lady, a distant connection of the family, who had 
taken a house there for the season, and old Mrs. Franklin 
finally agreed to join her, and remain on for the rest of 
the summer. 

This left her son and Mabel free to pay their promised 
visit to Tinley Park, where Sir Frederic and his wife were 
already waiting to receive them. 

It was a matter of great satisfaction to Mr. Franklin 
to find that his uncle had taken up the suggestion he had 
thrown out with regard to the erection of an auxiliary 
church with such zeal and energy that he had not only 
succeeded in overcoming all obstacles, and obtaining the 
hearty consent and co-operation of every one who had any 
right to be consulted on the subject, but he had even 
commenced the work of building at his own expense, and 
also provided a temporary iron structure which could 
be used for preaching purposes until the church was ready, 
and afterwards be converted, if it should be considered 
advisable, into a schoolhouse or lecture-room, as the case 
might be. 

Without the fact having been publicly announced in the 
parish, it seemed to be generally understood that Mr. 
Vernon would be the incumbent of this new parish ; and 
when Sir Frederic cautiously approached the subject with 
Mr. Everard, he found, somewhat to his astonishment, 
that, so far from his feeling in the slightest degree 
aggrieved or annoyed at the idea of Mr. Vernon's tlins 
being taken out of his jurisdiction, he seemed, on the 
whole, rather relieved than otherwise, and perfectly ready 
to do anything which lay in his power towards facilitating 
his departure. 

Measures were at once taken, therefore, for inducting 
the curate into his new charge, and he lost no time in 
commencing his ministerial duties in the reorganised parish, 
as much to his own Batlsiactlon as that of his people. 
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Mr. Everard, meanwhile, subsided iato liis old easy- 
going state of placid contentment. 

The congregation once more dwindled down iato a mere 
handfnl of prosaic worshippers, to whom his mild plati- 
tudes and prosy discourses proved far more palatable than 
Mr, Vernon's heart-searching sermons. 

The very way the prayers were read, too, by the old 
vicar seemed to them a decided improvement on the 
fervent and energetic style to which they had lately been 
accustomed, as they could listen to the dry, matter-of-fact 
tones of Mr. Everard's voice, and without the slightest 
effort of mind repeat the responses just at the proper 
place; whereas their late curate was alwajs making them 
feel uncomfortable by the decided way in which he 
emphasized certain parts of the service, while an occa« 
sional suggestive pause would sometimes come to break 
the monotony, and oblige them, whether they wished it or 
not, to remember where, and for what purpose, they were 
assembled. 

For the first two Sundays after they arrived at the 
Park, Mabel and her husband dutifully accompanied Sir 
Erederic and Lady Franklin to the old parish church, and 
forced themselves to listen, with as much patience as they 
could, to the dry, pedantic essay which fell so glibly from 
Mr. Everard's lips. But they both felt deeply conscious 
of the difference between the cold, heartless manner in 
which he conducted the service, to the solemn and im- 
pressive way in which Mr. Vernon performed the same 
office ; and at last Mabel announced her fixed determination 
of absenting herself for the future from a place of worship 
where there was no profit to be gained — but rather the 
reverse. 

" I would much prefer going to the smallest little 
Dissenting chapel," she frankly affirmed, "where the Grospel 
is preached, even though it should be presided over by the 
humblest and most uneducated man, for he would, at any 
Tate, be sincere : but, so far as I can make Mr. Everard 
out, he does not possess one spark of religion himself ; 
liow, then, can he be expected to teach others ? " 

" Are you not rather hard upon him, my dear ? " asked 
Lady Franklin, opening her mild eyes in astonishment. 
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" We have always fonnd him a pleasant and agreeable 
man ; and I assnre yon whenever I have consnlted him on 
any subject he has invariably given me excellent advice." 

"Do you mean on religious subjects?" inquired Mr. 
Franklin, with rather a sceptical smile. 

" Well — no— not exactly, I think," was the somewhat 
perplexed rejoinder ; ** still, I have no donbt he wonld be 
equally ready to clear np any difficulties yon might 
have " 

** Thank you," replied her nephew, with a very decided 
shrug. " He's just the last man I should go to. I have no 
confidence in him whatever." 

" I think, my dear, we had better join ourselves to Mr. 
Vernon's flock next Sunday," observed Sir Frederic, 
turning laughingly round upon his wife. " It is quite 
evident that if we don't do something of the kind, these 
young people will go over to the Plymouth Brethren, or 
same other such exclusive sect." 

** The Plymouth Brethren are very good people,'* 
observed Mabel, with a simple, matter-of-fact air. " Ernest 
and I have been reading some of their books lately, and 
we liked them." 

** There ! Did I not tell you so ? " demanded the old 
baronet; holding np his hands in affected horror. 

"But we are very fond of our own Church," pursued 
Mabel, in a thoughtful, considerate tone, ** and have no 
intention of leaving it at present — ^have we, Ernest ? " 
looking meaningly at her husband. 

" No," he assented. ** Unless indeed " — this was 
evidently an afterthought — " we found ourselves tied to a 
man like Mr. Everard, and then there is no knowing what 
step we might be driven to take." 

"Make yourselves easy, my children," returned Sir 
Frederic, in a half -satirical, half-affectionate tone. **Next 
Sunday yon shall have the felicity of hearing your 
favourite, Mr. Vernon, preach." 

" Won't it hurt the Vicar's feelings, my dear ? " 
remonstrated his wife. 

" Nonsense ! he is not so sensitive as you imagine," 
hastily exclaimed the other. " Besides," he added, more 
seriously, **if we are to support this new church, and pay 
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Mr. Vernon's stipend, it is only fair and natural that we 
skoold wish to get the benefit of his preaching. For mj 
own part, I have all along intended to leave Mr. Everard*s 
church directly the new one was completed." 

** Ah ! I thought you would not long be content with 
Atm, after you had once heard the other,** cried Mabel, 
with a sudden sparkle in her eye. 

" Well, you are right, my dear,'* he replied, regarding 
her with an earnest, contemplative look ; *' they are no 
more to be compared to each other than night is to day. 
And yet " — here he wont close up to her and lowered 
his voice, so that she only could hear — " Mr. Vernon's 
sermons do not have the same comforting effect upon me 
as they seem to have upon you." 

" Do they not ? " she responded, in a soft, sympathetic 
voice. 

** No ; the more I hear him preach, the more dissatisfied 
do I become with myself; and that's by no means 
pleasant, you know." 

" Still, it may be the first step towards getting the 
comfort, after all," was Mabel's suggestive reply. " When 
I went with you to hear him the first night," she 
continued, in the same low, confidential tone, ** do you 
remember ? " 

** Yes, yes, of course I do," he answered, significantly. 

** Well, it was all about rest^ and the only effect it had 
upon me at the time was to make me feel a thorough 
consciousness of my own want of it, and a dim and 
nncei^tain wish to obtain it." 

" And afterwards ? " he questioned, with eager interest. 

•* Afterwards it came, but not just then ; so I think, 
perhaps, if you are feeling dissatisfied with yourself now, 
it may be a good sign, you know." 

" How can it be a good sign ? " he inquired, looking, as 
he felt, slightly mystified. 

" When we have once discovered that there is nothing 
meritorious in ourselves, the next step is to seek to be 
satisfied with the goodness of another." 

*' What other ?" he asked, but even as he spoke he thought 
he could vaguely comprehend what she meant, and it almost 
seemed as if she could read his thoughts, for she made no 
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verbal response, only looked at him for a moment with a 
glad smile shining in her eyes and trembling orer her lips 
— a smile which showed him quite as plainly as any words 
conld have done that she had herself attained to that state 
of sonl-satisfaction of which she spoke. 

It was very seldom that Sir Frederic thus lifted the 
yeil, and showed what was passing in his mind, and 
probably to no one but Mabel would he have made so 
candid a confession; but he instinctively felt that she 
would understand him, as he had already seeu and heard 
enough to convince him that she had gone through a 
similar experience herself, and would probably be able 
to throw a ray of light upon his own somewhat obscure 
path. 

True to his promise, he accompanied them to hear Mr. 
Vernon preach the following Sunday, and it was quite an 
interesting sight to see the nambers of bright and happy- 
looking groups assembled within the iron building, for the 
purpose of listening to the simple yet elevating teaching of 
this remarkable man. 

Some of the labouring classes were attired in their 
working clothes, and many of the women wore faded print 
gowns and threadbare shawls, which spoke of unmistakable 
poverty ; but it was particularly noticeable that they were 
all clean and tidy, and well behaved ; and even the delicate 
and refined Lady Franklin coald not feel any shrinking or 
repugnance from her close proximity to a class of people 
so far removed from her own, although she certainly com- 
plained most pathetically of the difference between the 
rough benches they were expected to occupy in this tem- 
porary place of worship, and the roomy and luxuriously- 
cushioned pew to which she had been accustomed in her 
own church. 

But she had no other fault to find. On the whole, 
indeed, she rather enjoyed the novelty of the whole pro- 
ceedings. She could make allowances for the fact of the 
choir being as yet an untrained one, as what they lacked 
in science they made up in heartiness; she was struck, 
too, by the solemn and impressive manner in which the 
service was performed, the serious and devout attitude 
assumed even by the poorest and most illiterate among 
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them, and, above all, the clearness and force with which 
Mr. Yemen applied his text home to the hearts and 
coxmciences of all present, making them feel as if he 
understood their pecnliar circamstances, knew jast what 
their wants were — their temptations, their doabts, and 
their afflictions — and had a special message snited to each 
individual present. 

Just as Lady Franklin was abont to step into her 
carriage at the conclasion of the service, she was rather 
astonished to find that Mabel, after a harried word of 
apology, had left her side, and going up to a respectably- 
dressed woman, who with some little difficulty suddenly 
emerged from a small crowd of people collected near one 
of the doors, she held out her hand in the most natural 
and unafEected manner, and began to say something to 
her in a low and apparently confidential voice. Mr. 
Franklin, meanwhile, after carefully assisting his aunt 
into the comfortable open barouche, stood patiently 
waiting outside, with a half-smile upon his lips, until 
his wife shoald rejoin them. 

" I am so sorry to have kept you waiting," she said, 
when she had at length returned and hadtaken her own place 
in the carriage, ^* but I conld not help asking her how she 
was. I was afraid the walk would have been too much 
for her." 

"Who is she, my dear P " blandly inquired her 
ladyship. 

" Did you not recognise her ? " smilingly returned 
Mabel. ** It is Mrs. Jackson. Don't you know Mrs. 
Jackson P " seeing that Lady Franklin looked just as 
wise as before. " She lives in your own North Lodge." 

** Oh ! " was the astonished rejoinder, while the 
perplexed lady regarded her with rather a blank 
expression. ** I'm afraid I never took much . notice of 
her," she added apologetically, as she noted the air of 
interest with which Mabel was gazing after her 
retreating figure. 

" You are delicate, you see," said Mabel, excasingly ; 
" and it might fatigue you if you went about visiting the 
people." 

**My dear child, of course it would," returned her 
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ladyship, leaning languidly back in her softly-cushioned 
comer. " I never could stand that sort of thing." 

" Mrs. Jackson is one of the nicest women I ever met," 
said Mabel, enthusiastically ; " and so good I I was telling 
her," she went on, turning towards Sir Frederic, " that it 
was all her doing getting Mr. Vernon this new church." 

" Her doing ! " echoed Lady Franklin, sitting bolt 
upright in her excitement; "my dear Mabel, do you 
know what you are saying ? *' 

** It is perfectly true, I assure you," she answered, 
seriously. " Is it not ? " glancing appealingly at the 
baronet, who nodded his head. 

*' What Mabel means, Aunt Ellen, is this," remarked 
Mr. Franklin, in an explanatory tone, on observing the 
mystified air with which the old lady was gazing from 
one to the other ; " it was this Mrs. Jackson who first 
told her what a good preacher Mr, Vernon was, and 
excited her curiosity to such an extent that she made up 
her mind to go and hear him for herself, and then 
Uncle Frederic gallantly came forward, and offered to 
accompany her, and the upshot of it was that he was so 
pleased with what he saw and heard that he afterwards 
exerted himself, as you know, to give him a church of his 
own, so that, as Mabel says, indirectly Mrs. Jackson was 
the instrument of it all." 

" Well, you certainly are a most extraordinary set of 
people," responded Lady Franklin, with a half-indulgent, 
half-contemptuous smile ; " I used to think my husband 
erratic enough when he had no one to encourage him in 
his romantic ideas, but what he will eventually become, 
with two kindred spirits at his elbow, ready to urge him on 
to the most Quixotic undertaking, I am sure I do not know !" 

**You will have to exert your own counteractive 
influence, my lady," laughed the old man, "so as to 
prevent me from being entirely led astray by these 
dangerous characters." 

" It would be too much trouble," she replied, once more 
leaning languidly back in the carriage. *' It is always so 
much easier to suffer yourself to be carried along with the 
stream rather than try to swim against it." 

'* Hather a pernicious doctrine that, my dear," replied 
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her litLsbaiid, in a tone between jest and earnest. '* If Mr. 
Yemon had practised it, the parish would at this very 
moment have been in the same dead-alive state in which 
he found it." 

''Aunt Ellen can be firm enoagh when she likes," said 
Mr. Franklin, looking afPectionatelj at the gentle-faced 
old lady ; " I have seen her tried." 

" My dear boy, what is the use of being firm," she 
asked, resignedly, " when you are surrounded by a small 
group of fanatics who are determined, nolens volens^ to 
carry everything before them ? " 

" Not quite so bad as that," was the somewhat amused 

reply. 

" I only hope," she went on, gravely shaking her head, 
** it will not end in your all becoming Eoman Catholics." 

" Do we show any proclivities that way ? " 

'' I really could not say ; but I always somehow connect 
church building with that sort of thing. You see it is 
%D<yrk8 with them from beginning to end, and, for aught 
we know to the contrary, this crotchet of yours about 
setting the parish right may possibly be only the thin end 
of the wedge, which will gradually make way for some- 
thing more pronounced." 

"It is a good thing, no doubt, to be warned of our 
probable dangers," grimly observed her husband," but in 
this case you will, I hope, find yourself mistaken." 

" I am glad to hear it," she equably replied ; " but, in 
any case, I shall have done my duty, you know, in pointing 
out what I consider the dangers of your present position." 

" I hope you don*t consider there is anything positively 
wrong in building a church ? " remarked Mabel. 

" Wrong ! Oh, certainly not," was the hasty rejoinder. 
" I am only afraid that it should be looked upon in the 
light of a meritorious action." 

A grave smile flickered over Mr. Franklin's face, and a 
curious far-away expression appeared in his eyes as he 
pleasantly observed, '^ It*s not a question of merit, but 
rather of privilege, I think. Don't you agree with me ? " 
glancing at Sir Frederic. 

" No doubt there is a certain pleasure in being able to do 
what one can," he answered reflectively ; " still, for my 
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part, I am rather apt to ^ncy that half the so-called good 
deeds which are usually performed are merely the result of 
some sadden impulse ; or else they spring from a practical 
conviction of their importance, which is of itself sufficient 
inducement to lead some people to undertake really great 
and praiseworthy deeds, without for a moment being 
actuated by any serious motive. Then, again, one man 
often follows the lead of another, so that it is most diffi- 
cult to determine what spirit it is which influences them, 
as it is quite possible that no two persons are mentally 
capable of performing even the very same action from 
precisely the same motive." 

** That is a very fanciful idea," objected his wife, " and 
one which you would find it extremely difficult to prove." 

*' Perhaps so," he carelessly assented, ** but I hope I 
have at any rate convinced you that I, at least, do not 
look upon the building of a church as such a stupendous 
afEair as you seem to imagine ; and that so far from wish- 
ing to take any credit for it I am quite ready to acknow- 
ledge that it would never have entered my head to do any- 
thing of the kind, unless Ernest had first suggested it." 

*'But you need not have taken up my suggestion unless 
you liked," significantly observed Mr. Franklin ; " and, 
besides, I never meant the whole burden to fall upon your 
shoulders." 

** Nonsense," he hastily exclaimed, " it is you who will 
suffer in the end — ^not me ! " 

Then he adroitly changed the subject, and turned a deaf 
ear to any future allusions which either of them happened 
to make regarding it. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CAPTAIN Elton's honeymoon. 

'* A cruel punishment for one most cruel." 
" When a wron<^ idea possesses a woman^ much bitterness flows 
from her tongue." 

" I HAVE just heard a little piece of news, which I think 
will please you," remarked Sir Frederic, coming into the 
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drawing-room a day or two later, and addressing Mabel 
with a smile. 

•* What is it ? " she inqaired, glancing np at him with a 
slightly surprised expression. 

" Tour friends, the Granvilles, have taken Colonel 
Dacre*8 place for a year, so that yon will see plenty of 
them before long/' 

" Have they really P " cried Mabel, in a tone of un- 
affected pleasure. *' I am so glad.** 

*• I thought you would be,** was the good-humoured 
reply. 

** Did you hear when they are coming ? ** 

*^ Next week, I believe ; the doctor has ordered change 
of air for Mrs. Granville, so when they found the Cedars 
was to be let they took it at once." 

" How delighted Sophy will be," mused Mrs. Franklin ; 
" she was getting so tired of Bournemouth. I wonder, by 
the bye" — this was added aoUo voce — " she has not written 
to tell me about it." 

<< The matter has only just been settled," explained the 
baronet, '^ as, until the last few days, Colonel Dacre was 
undecided whether to let his place or not.'* 

'^ He is going abroad for an indefinite time, is he 
not P " 

" Yes, poor fellow ! He can't bear the thought of re- 
maining in the neighbourhood whore everything reminds 
him so painfully of his wife. In fact, her sudden death 
has plunged him into a state of semi-distraction, so that 
it is absolutely necessary that he should get some sort 
of change before he quite breaks down.'* 

" Poor man ! it is very sad," said Mabel ; but she spoke 
rather absently, as she was thinking more of her friend 
than the Colonel, of whom she knew very little, and 
could not, therefore, be expected to feel any particular 
interest in. 

She had met him and his wife once or twice in society, 
but that was all ; and though she had been very sorry to 
hear of Mrs. Dacre's sudden death, caused by a fall from 
her horse, it had not, of course, affected her in the same 
way as if it had been some one with whom she was better 
acquainted. 
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Mr. Granville — Sophy's father — was a tall, thin, very 
gentlemanly man, the sole object of whose life seemed to 
be a strict performance of his Parliamentary daties. He 
was the member for Telford, their own county town, but, 
as his wife was never well in London, he was obliged to 
spend a considerable portion of every year alone, content- 
ing himself, while Parliament was sitting, with paying 
her occasional flying visits. To those who did not 
thoroughly understand him he appeared shy, proud, and 
reserved, while Mrs. Grranville, on the contrary, in spite 
of her delicate health, was a cheerful, talkative, gay- 
hearted woman, with a fair, candid face, beautiful 
Irish-grey eyes, a lively manner, and a very graceful 
figure. 

Sophy was their only daughter, but they had a son, of 
whom they were not a little proud — a captain in the 
th Lancers. 

In his own quiet and undemonstrative fashion Mr. 
Granville was very fond of his wife and daughter, and he 
honestly considered that he was deserving of very great 
credit for submitting thus constantly to be deprived of 
their society. 

The very day after their arrival at the Cedars Lady 
Franklin and Mabel went to call upon them, and during 
the rest of the summer the two families were constantly 
together; walking, riding, driving, and exploring the 
country in all directions, sometimes the party consisting 
only of themselves, at other times enlarged by the addition 
of various other friends and neighbours. 

Lady Franklin and Mrs. Granville often contrived to 
accompany them in their excursions in the former's low 
pony carriage, which had been built for her express use, 
and was based on some scientific principle — ^^specially 
adapted for invalids — by a celebrated Paris doctor whom 
Sir Frederic had consulted on the subject ; and before the 
summer was ended the baronet laughingly declared that 
his wife had grown several years younger, and was in- 
finitely stronger than he had known her for a very long 
time. 

Once or twice they asked Mr. Vernon to join them, but 
he politely declined^ apparently considering it a waste of 
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time to set ont on a walking or driving expedition without 
any more definite object than merely to find pleasure. 

A trifling incident, however, happened one day which 
had the effect of making him change his mind, and this is 
how it happened. 

Sir Frederic had over and over again ofEered him the 
loan of one of his horses whenever he required it, but 
hitherto he had never taken advantage of it. On this 
occasion, however, he came to call at the Park, just after 
luncheon, and said rather abruptly, after the first greetings 
were over, " I am come to avail myself of your kind 
ofEer, Sir Frederic. Gould you lend me a horse to-morrow 
morning ? " 

" With pleasure," he answered, . looking very much 
gratified at this tardy request. " I'll send one over the 
first thing in the morning." 

" Thank you, I'm so much obliged ! The fact is, I don't 
think I ever told you before, but I am passionately fond 
of the study of botany, and a friend has just sent me a 
new work on the subject " 

** What is it called ? " quickly demanded Mabel, who 
was sitting near them. 

** * The Botanist's Guide,* " he answered, with a fleeting 
look of surprise. 

" Oh," she replied, exchanging a lightning glance with 
her husband. 

" And in this book,*' proceeded Mr. Vernon, " it is 
mentioned that a certain rare kind of orchid which I have 
been vainly looking for for years is to be found in this 
very neighbourhood ; so I want to scour the country until 
I meet with it." 

** Won't it turn out a wild-goose chase ? " asked the 
baronet, with an expression of suppressed fun in his eyes. 

" No ; I don't believe it for a moment ; the only thing I 
am afraid of is that it may take me a long time to come 
across it." 

'* Perhaps," again interposed Mabel, and there was a 
demure smile upon her lips, while a sudden glow had 
come to her cheeks, " if you could get an introduction to 
the author of ' The Botanist^s Q-uide,' he might be able to 
direct your search." 
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** I only wish I could," lie replied, in all sincerity, 
without noticing anything peculiar in her manner; ''it is, 
without exception, the cleverest book I have ever met 
with on the subject, but it is published anonymously." 

" Eeally, Ernest, I must tell him," said Mabel, leaning 
slightly forward, and addressing Mr. Franklin in a low, 
significant aside. 

" Now, Mabel, did you not faithfully promise me P " he 
remonstratingly began. 

" I don't care — I never thought of him ; " and with a 
little gesture of defiance she once more turned to Mr. 
Yemon and said, solemnly, '* I am going to let you into a 
little secret, Mr. Vernon; there,*' pointing triumphantly 
towards her husband, who was frowning vigorously at 
her, ** stands the author." 

" No — really ! " was the amazed rejoinder. ** Mr. 
Franklin, is it possible ! ** and going up to him with 
outstretched hands, he added, simply, "Allow me to 
congratulate you." 

•* Nonsense ! there is no credit dne to me," quickly 
disclaimed the other. " I have been fond of botany all 
my life, and it would be strange if I was not pretty well 
acquainted with the flora of this particular neighbour- 
hood, considering how much time I have spent here." 

''Is it a subject in which you, also, are interested P " 
inquired Mr. Yemon, turning to Mabel, with an air of 
interest. 

*'Well," she answered, ponderingly, "I might be; in 
fact, I really think I should be, but that part of my 
education has, unfortunately, been neglected ; and I am 
sorry to say," regarding Mr. Franklin with a half* reproach- 
ful shake of the head, "that although my husband must 
have seen how much I regret my own ignorance, he has 
never even offered to teach me." 

"Would you really like to learn, Mabel P " he said^ 
turning eagerly towards her. 

" Of course I should," she unhesitatingly replied ; " and 
so would Sophy. We were talking about it only yester- 
day." 

"If you will allow me to say so, then," interposed Mr. 
Vernon, "you could not choose a better time to begin. 
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nor, I think I may add," glancing deferentially at Mr. 
Franklin, ** a more interesting locality in which to pursue 
your researches.'* 

'^ Don't yon think in that case it would be a good plan 
for you two learned men to set up forthwith a botany club, 
or class, or whatever you like to call it P " observed Sir 
Frederic, with one of his humorous smiles. ** Here are 
two apt pupils to begin with, and I have no doubt we shall 
find numerous other ladies ready and willing to avail them- 
selves of such exceptional advantages for acquiring so in- 
teresting a branch of knowledge." 

" I dare say," replied Mr. Franklin, in a tone that showed 
that he was not altogether satisfied with this broad view 
of the case ; '^ but at present I think we had better confine 
ourselves to Mabel and her friend. And about the orchids," 
he continued, turning smilingly towards the clergyman ; 
** if, instead of setting out on yoar travels alone to-morrow, 
you will join our little party, I will introduce you to them 
with pleasure. It might be weeks before you discovered 
them without a guide." 

" Thank you, I shall be very grateful to you for your 
assistance," he answered, promptly; and having arranged at 
what hour they were to start, and a few other preliminaries, 
Mr. Vernon took his departure, greatly pleased at the dis- 
covery which he had thus unexpectedly made of Mr. 
Franklin's proficiency in a study which had such a charm 
and fascination for himself. 

Punctually at the appointed hour he arrived the next 
day, and this was only the beginning of a r^^ular course 
of botanising excursions, which proved mutually pleasant 
and profitable to all parties. 

Mr. Vernon's parish work was not, of course, nearly so 
heavy now as it had formerly been, so that he was able, oc- 
casionally, to spend an hour or two with his friends ; still, 
he had even yet quite enough to do, as, over and above 
his preaching and visiting, he had to set up a Sunday and 
day school in the new district, superintend the practice of 
the would-be choir, and organise various other necessary 
plans in connection with the district church. 

In many of these things he received great assistance 
from Mr. and Mrs. Franklin, and also from Sophy Gran* 

19 
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yille, who soon became greatly interested in what was 
going on around her, and discovered a latent talent for 
this kind of work, which she had never before been known 
to possess. 

Between them all, the rough, untutored voices of the 
village lads and girls were soon trained into a state 
of tolerable efficiency, and Mabel's own American 
organ was sent down from London on purpose to help 
them on. 

Mr. Vernon was himself intensely fond of good music^ 
and a wrong note in the singing jarred most painfully upon 
his sensitive ear ; bat in spite of this, he was quite at a 
loss when it came to thorough practical teaching. He 
could arrange and superintend, and show them how the 
thing ought to be done, but the rudimentary part of the 
aS&iv puzzled him exceedingly ; and he thankfully accepted 
the aid so cordially extended, and expressed himself at 
length more than satisfied at the result. 

" What are you looking so serious about, Sophy ? *' 
asked Mabel of her friend one day after they had returned 
trom. paying a visit to the school. 

** I was thinking what a frivolous butterfly kind of 
existence I have been leading all my life," she answered^ 
rather gravely. 

" Well, you are not the only one who has felt that," was 
the quick, encouraging rejoinder. ** I am often perfectly 
astounded when I reflect upon my own past selfishness. 
So long as everything went well and smoothly with me, I 
never dreamt of troubling myself about the troubles and 
difficulties of other people." 

" It's very odd," mused Sophy, slowly and wonderingly, 
** I cannot understand it." 

"What is odd, dear?" 

"Tou certainly (Mre changed, in more ways than one," 
and she eyed her with suddenly-developed curiosity. 

Mabel smiled a glad sweet smile, the meaning of which 
could not easily be fathomed, as she answered simply, " I 
am happy." 

" No one could possibly doubt that," was the tenderly 
affectionate reply. 
'^Bnfc it isn't anything I do which makes me happy,'* 
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reinmed Mrs. Franklin, with a serioos reflecfcive air. 
" Don't think that for a moment, dear." 

" What is it, then P " qnickly demanded Sophy. 
'' It is simply taking advantage of something already 
done^* we love Him becanse He first loved us,* you 
know," she went on reverently, " and whatever we do, be 
it much or little, is done for His sake, not to bring us 
peace or happiness, but because we have it already, and 
want to thank Him for it." 

It had cost her rather an effort to say this ; but for some 
time past she had been conscious that Sophy Granville 
was regarding her with a good deal of wondering 
curiosity, being apparently at a loss to account for the 
complete transformation which had passed over her since 
last they were yisiting together at the Park. She might 
haye understood it better if she had been there when the 
little denouement took place, but it so happened that the 
yery morning after Mabel had gone with Sir Frederic to 
hear Mr. Vernon preach— on that memorable Wednesday 
evening — ^her friend had been suddenly summoned to 
return to her mother, who had caught a severe cold, and 
felt she could not do without her daughter's attend- 
ance any longer, so that Sophy had been unwillingly 
obliged to tear herself away from Mrs. Franklin's side, 
just when she fancied she was the most required. 

Now, all the misery and doubt and suspicion and mutual 
mistrust had disappeared ; and the most perfect trust and 
loye and confidence existed between the husband and wife; 
and it was scarcely surprising that when Miss Granville 
contrasted the past with the present, she should find 
herself somewhat puzzled to reconcile the apparent incon- 
sistency of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin's conduct. 

Once or twice she bad ventured rather hesitatingly to 
mention Captain Elton's name, but there was no trace of 
uneasiness or embarrassment either in Mabel's manner or 
that of her husband's, from which she gathered that there 
had been, at any rate, no open rupture between them — a 
contingency for which she had at one time been fully 
prepared. 

Gould she only have seen the unfortunate Captain as ho 
proceeded with his tardy preparations for his own 
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approaching marriage, she would have pitied him, in spite 
of the nnfavoarable opinion which she had so justly formed 
of him. 

Ho was so thoroughly wretched, so hopelessly miserable, 
at the prospect which lay spread out before him in all its 
nnyamished repulsiveness, of being thus irrevocably bound 
to a woman for whom he had not the slightest vestige 
either of esteem or affection, that he would, had it been pos- 
sible, have gladly taken advantage of any pretext, however 
frivolous, for extricating himself from his present unplea- 
sant position. 

But he discovered, to his cost, that it was too late. He 
might, and probably did, wish to draw back, but that fact 
had no effect whatever upon the imperious and determined 
will of Miss Danvers, who thought far too much of the 
world's opinion to give him the opportunity he desired for 
breaking off an engagement which had existed in a slug- 
gish, intermittent sort of fashion for a considerable time. 

She never allowed him to forget her one strong point, 
the golden charm which was sufficient in her eyes — and in 
those, also, of many others — to compensate for anything 
else in the shape of youth and beauty which might be 
lacking in her. 

It was nothing to her whether her husband did or did 
not love her. She did not much believe in love — ^at least, 
that kind which people made such a fuss about ! In her 
opinion it was merely imagination, a fleeting fit of 
madness, caprice, passion, anything you liked to call it ! 
with no foundation ! no substance ! no reality ! 

Doubtless, this was a very convenient doctrine for one 
whose sole attraction consisted in what she had, rather 
than in what she was; and she could not, even by the aid 
of the widest scope of fancy, beguile herself into the pleas- 
ing idea that Captain Elton was telling her the truth when 
he informed her — ^a^ he sometimes considered it his duty 
to do — that she was precisely the style he admired ; and 
that, though she might not be positively handsome (he 
was obliged to put this in, otherwise he feared she might 
see through his hypocrisy), she was, on the contrary, 
anjthing but plain ; and a good deal more to the same 
purpose. 
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On the whole, she received his compliments with a sort 
of scomfal indifference, which often lutd the effect of irri- 
tating him considerably, especially when he remembered 
the effort it was to pay them, knowing as he did all the 
time that he was lowering himself in his own eyes, if not 
in hers, by giving utterance to such deliberate falsehoods. 

She had been excessively annoyed at the length of time 
he thought proper to remain at Tinley Park ; and was very 
carious to find out what particular attraction it had for 
him. 

In spite of her questions and counter- questions, however, 
varied occasionally by suggestions and round-about inquiries, 
sneering propositions, and bland insinuations, she never 
succeeded in wringing out a word from him which could 
give her an excuse for coupling his name with that of Mrs. 
Franklin. She had her suspicions, it is true, as a vague 
rumour of his former brief -lived engagement to Mabel had 
reached her ears, although at the time he had flatly con- 
tradicted it, as he feared it might interfere with his designs 
upon herself — and she had heather spoken of in terms of 
decided admiration ; still, the fact of her having since 
married, was, of course, a source of satisfaction to her, aa 
it would prevent him from ever again dreaming of her as. 
a wife, which was all that she just then cared about. 

He had not even mentioned to her that Mrs. Franklin 
had been at the Park at all, but this she incidentally dis- 
covered from Mr. Chelmsford (the gentleman who had at 
first announced to Mabel the Captain's intended marriage),, 
and though he was particularly careful to say nothing 
which could act prejudicially against his friend's character 
in the eyes of his middle-aged and somewhat shrewish 
fiancSej she was yet keen sighted enough to perceive at 
once that Captain Elton's very silence was suggestive, and 
that although so far she was safe, inasmuch as she had na 
legitimate rival to be afraid of, yet there was still a chance 
lest he might allow his infatuation for Mabel to come in 
the way of his own marriage. 

Accordingly, she acted with great promptitude and 
energy, turning a deaf ear to all his excuses when he tried 
to shift the blame of his own tardiness on other people's 
shoulders, and giving him plainly to ujiderstand^ when ho 
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wonld fain h&ve asked for a little longer delay, that she 
was not to be trifled with, and that unless he forthwith 
took measures for expediting matters, she should conclude 
that he wished the marriage to be broken off, and act 
accordingly. 

These last words contained, as he was well aware, a 
threat — a threat, too, which would, he felt, be carried into 
immediate execution in the event of his making an effort 
to regain his liberty, and he shuddered as he thought of 
the exposure and humiliation which would follow ; the 
stain on his character, the disgrace to his name ; for not 
only did he stand committed in her eyes, and in the eyes 
of others, to marry her ; not only could she bring forth 
proofs innumerable to vindicate her caase, but — and this 
was worse than anything — he had actually on one occa- 
sion allowed her to pay off a heavy debt for him, thus 
putting himself doably in her power, and making it a 
X>oint of honour with him that ho should redeem his pledge 
at any cost. 

And he did it with as good a grace as he could ! and no 
one noticed anything peculiar about him, as he stood at 
the altar and promised that which he knew full well he 
could never perform ! 

True, his face was a shade paler than usual, and his voice 
faltered as he repeated the irrevocable words; and his 
hand trembled as he took the ring and placed it on the 
finger of his complacent bride ; and his manner was 
nervous and embarrassed, and his eyes glanced restlessly 
around the church, as if in search of some invisible person, 
but never once lighted upon the handsomely-dressed 
figure at his side ; and a sound like a groan, stifled in its 
birth, proceeded involuntarily from his ashen lips, as the 
solemnly significant sentence fell on his ear, " What God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder; " but if any of 
the spectators did observe these signs of evident emotion on 
the part of the usually self-possessed bridegroom, they 
doubtlessly considered it only natural that he should, on 
such an important and exciting occasion, bo somewhat 
perturbed and agitated at the novel position he was called 
upon to occupy. 

Whether his bride took this precise view of the case 
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was another matter! bat she was very carefal, what- 
ever her own feelings were, to keep them well under 
control. 

She remembered where she was — how many eyes were 
watching her every movement — how absolutely necessary 
it was that she should look her very best, and she cer- 
tainly succeeded in maintaining a perfectly composed 
and dignified bearing, not only throughout the whole 
service, but also during the somewhat trying ordeal of the 
wedding breakfast, even down to the bidding adieu to all 
her assembled friends, and stepping gracefully into the 
carriage which was to convey herself and her husband to 
her own house in the country, where they had arranged to 
spend the honeymoon. 

For a whole week Captain Elton forced himself to act 
the part of an attentive husband to his newly-made wife ; 
but at the end of that time he began to feel as if he could 
stand the life of enforced stagnation which she expected 
him to lead no longer. 

•At last he spoke out, abused the place roundly, and 
declared, with a little shudder, that he would rather be 
shot than obliged to remain for a month in such a 
wretched and gloomy neighboarhood ; but when his wife 
retorted, in rather an aggrieved tone, and brought 
forward all the arguments she could think of in favour of 
the locality, he recovered his temper as if by magic, 
acknowledged that he had probably been wrong and she 
right; and that it was after all a most romantic old 
house, and quite interesting because of its age, if for no 
other reason, and finally retired to bed, leaving his wife to 
wonder at the sudden chanee in his opinion, and ask 
herself whether it was real or feigned. 

The following morning he received quite a budget of 
letters, and after reading one of them, observed to his 
wife, in a voice of concern, that he very much regretted 
it, but it was absolutely necessary that he should run up 
to London, important business at the Horse Q-uards 
requiring his immediate presence. 

" It*s an awful shame that they can't let a fellow alone," 
he added, discontentedly. 

" Will you be long away ? " inquired Mrs. Elton, in a 
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cold, measured yoice, as she fixed her eyes keenly upon 
his face. 

" Oh, no," referring to his letter ; " not long, I think — 
at any rate, I will be sure and write as soon as I can find 
out what it is they want of me." 

Thus saying he harried away to commence his prepara- 
tions. He did not see the bitter smile which carled his- 
wife's lip, nor the expression of dogged defiance which 
came into her plain-featared countenance when she once 
more found herself alone ; but he was greatly astonished 
to find, on returning to take leave of her before setting 
out on his journey, that she was standing in the hall fully 
equipped for travelling, superintending the movements of 
her maid, who was collecting sundry waterproofs and 
umbrellas, which were to accompany them on their 
journey. 

" Why, my dear," he exclaimed, with a little start of 
consternation, as he took note of her travelling trunk 
standing ready strapped and labelled, "what is the 
meaning of this P ** 

** You surely did not suppose that I was going to let you 
go up to London alone," she answered, somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 

" Why not ? " he uneasily rejoined, as the maid, after 
bestowing a furtive glance at their two faces, discreetly 
withdrew. 

" I wonder what people would say if they heard that 
my husband wanted to run away from me within ten days 
of our marriage ? " returned the lady, with a short laugh. 

Captain Elton's eyes fell, and an uncomfortable feeling 
of conscious guilt stole over him. 

It was quite true. He did want to run away from her,, 
to get a little breathing time, a little relief from the con- 
stant and irritating restraints of her uncongenial presence. 
He knew it, and she knew it also, so that there was nothing 
to be gained by denying the truth. 

He said not another word, but submitted, with a sort of 
stoical calm to all the arrangements she had made, and in 
due time they both arrived in London. 

He certainly paid a visit to the Horse Guards, but, as 
might have been expected, his business there was speedily 
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despatched ; nevertheless, Mrs. Elfcon saw very little of her 
has band daring the next few days, and when at the end of 
that time he came suddenly into her presence, and some- 
what defiantly announced his intention of going to Paris, 
she appeared to think that it would on the whole be 
advisable for her to place no obstacles in the way, as she 
plainly perceived by his sullen, determined manner that if 
she did not accompany him, he would go alone. 

Accordingly to Paris they went, and poor Captain 
Elton found himself at every turn forced to explain the 
relationship which existed between himself and the lady 
with whom he travelled, as they all persisted in looking 
upon her as his mother rather than his wife — so great a 
contrast did the two present. 

Once he had the doubtful satisfaction of overhearing 
two of his old acquaintances discussing his prospects, one 
of them saying, in a half-admiring, half-envying tone, 
'* Lucky fellow that Elton. Would not mind standing in 
his shoes. Married a woman as rich as Croesus." 

'* Yes ; but she's a horrid screw, I hear,*' returned the 
other with a covert sneer, *' and has a vixenish temper, to 
say nothing of her age — she looks, in fact, more like his 
grandmother than his wife." 

** Oh, come now ; that's rather too strong," remonstrated 
the first speaker, while the unfortunate Captain moved 
hastily away, lest his presence should be detected — feeling 
somehow as if the gold which had glittered so temptingly 
from afar, making him content even to forego his own 
liberty and self-respect, rather than relinquish it, had 
suddenly lost its charm, and appeared before him in the 
shape of leaden chains, intended to weigh down his proud 
spirit, and hold him an unwilling captive to the whims and 
caprices of an unamiable, determined woman, who, by some 
strange and unaccountable freak of fancy, had set her 
mind upon marrying him, almost in spite of his own wishes 
to the contrary. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MABEL GIVES ABYIGE WHIOH IS TAKEN. 

''Friends should assist friends in misfortunes; wHen fortune 
smiles, what need of friends ? " 

'* Then 'twere well 
It were done quickly." 

As the weeks glided swiftly away, and the summer became 
merged into antamn, Mabel's eyes began gradually to 
open to the fact that Mr. Yernon and her friend Sophy 
Granville were beginning to feel something stronger than 
a mere friendly regard for each other. 

All unconsciously they had drifted, if not into the 
innermost region of love itself, yet into its borderland, 
although no word or sign had, up to the present time, 
been given to show that they were themselves aware of it. 

When towards the end of September Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin returned to London, matters were still in this 
dormant state, but Mabel fully expected that when they 
should all meet again at Christmas the crisis would have 
passed, and everything be explained; in whicb case she 
doubted not she should have the satisfaction of hearing 
that her friend's future home would be in close proximity 
to the Park. 

She thought it very likely, indeed, that she might not 
have to wait until Christmas before receiving this welcome 
intelligence, as Sophy would be sure to mention it in her 
letters if her surmises should turn out to be correct ; and 
as each in its turn arrived she opened it with an ex- 
pectant smile, and eagerly scanned its contents, in order to 
find out whether it would contain the anxiously-coveted 
piece of information. 

Grreatly to her astonishment and bewilderment however, 
she discovered that after the first two or three epistles 
Miss Granville rarely mentioned Mr. Yemen's name at 
all, and when Mabel questioned her rather pointedly in 
her own letters as to how the parish work was going on, 
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and other things which she thought must lead to her 
making some allusion to him, she merely answered in 
general terms, but without entering into any special 
minutisB, or particularising any single individual. 

Sir Frederic and Lady Franklin accompanied Mabel 
and her husband to London, and continued with them for 
nearly a month. Then they proceeded to Brighton, 
where they remained until the week before Christmas, 
when they once more joined the younger couple, and 
together they all went down to Tinley. 

At first old Mrs. Franklin grumbled a good deal when 
she found that Sir Frederic and his wife had expressed a 
wish to spend a little time at Grosvenor Square. It was 
the only time he had ever condescended to visit her son, 
she sarcastically observed, and it was certainly a very 
curious thing that he should begin now when she, who 
from her age and experience might naturally be supposed 
to make a better hostess than Mabel could possibly do, 
had left the house, and was no longer even the nominal 
mistress. Only one construction could bo put upon it, 
she declared, and that was that it was intended as a 
personal affront to herself ! unless, indeed — here she 
glanced keenly and suspiciously at her peace-loving 
daughter-in-law — other influences had been brought to 
bear upon him, and she, meaning Mabel, had succeeded, 
by dint of flattery and persuasion, in inducing him to take 
a step which could not have, under other circumstances, 
been accomplished. 

"Li all my intercourse with him I never stooped to 
flattery," loftily continued the mortified old lady ; and she 
told the truth, for it was against her nature even to be civU 
to, much less to flatter any one ! '* But, of course, I am not 
responsible for what you or Ernest may think proper to do 
or say.*' 

" Of course not," replied Mabel, who found it very diffi- 
cult to keep her temper under control as she listened to 
these exasperating insinuations ; *' but, I assure you, you 
are quite mistaken, if you, for one moment, think that we 
either of us urged Sir Frederic to pay us this visit. For 
my part, I never dreamt of such a thing ; in the first place, 
I fancied he did not like London, and in the next I had a 
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sort of idea that we shonld not be able to make him 
thoroughly comfortable, or amase him properly.*' 

" Amuse him, indeed ! " ejaculated Mrs. Franklin, con- 
temptuously ; ''a man of his age ought not to require 
amusement." 

" You do not absolutely dislike Sir Frederic, do you ? *' 
said Mabel, in a gentle, coaxing tone. She had set herself 
a di£Glcult task, which was to bring the two together. 

** At any rate, I don't like him," was the uncompromis- 
ing rejoinder ; " so there is no use in my pretending I do.'* 

" But he may be improved, you know, since last yon 
saw him," continued Mabel, suggestively ; " people often 
do change for the better. Then there's Lady Franklin to 
be considered. You never had anything to say against 
her." 

"No; she's a well-meaning woman enough." was the 
half -reluctant admission ; " but lamentably deficient in 
firmness. In fact, it is greatly owing to her weakness that 
her husband has turned out so disagreeable and over- 
bearing; if she had only managed him instead of allowing 
him to manage her " 

** But would not that have been reversing the proper 
order of things ? " asked Mabel, with a pleasant little 
smile, as the elder lady paused, and set her lips firmly 
together with a significant gesture which plainly showed 
her own contempt for such easy-going conduct. 

" Ah, if I had only been his wife ! " she went on pre- 
sently, taking no notice of her daughter-in-law's question, 
" I would have contrived to make another man of him," — 
and she smiled grimly at the idea. 

Mabel smiled, too, but it was at the mental contrast 
which she could not help making between the two — the 
one so sweet and placid and lovable ; the other so stem 
and forbidding ; and she allowed herself, just for the space 
of a moment, to wonder what sort of a life Ernest's father 
had led — whether a pleasant or miserable one. Had his 
wife loved him and shown him only the brightest side of 
her character ? Or had she worried him into an untimely 
grave by her constant and irritating exactions and fault- 
finding tendencies ? 

"Now, Mabel, just tell me plainly what it is you want," 
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sliarply demanded Mrs. Franklin, breaking in upon her 
meditations with rather an aggressive air. 

" I want yon to promise to come over occasionally and 
see them," she answered, in a low bnt firm voice. 

'* Really, it doesn't seem to me that I am called 

npon ** 

" Now, listen to me for a minnte, dear Mrs. Franklin," 
interposed Mabel, laying her hand entreatingly npon the 
other's arm,*and^looking winningly np into her face ; " yon 
can't deny one thing, and that is, that Sir Frederic is yonr 
brother-in-law. * ' 

" No," she replied, in rather a mollified tone ; for in 
spite of the antagonistic attitude which they had for 
many years each assumed towards the other, she was still 
prond of tlte connection after a fashion, and it had morti- 
fied her more than she chose to confess to find that he 
would never, under any consideration, pass a night under 
her roof after her husband's death. 

" Well, then, to take the lowest view of the case " — in 
old Mrs. Franklin's eyes this was, perhaps, the highest — 
*' you most confess it will not look well if you keep away 
from us while Sir Frederic and Lady Franklin are staying 
with us." 

'* But, my dear child, you don't know how painful it 
will be for me to meet him again after what has occurred," 
exclaimed the other, with a sudden change of voice and 
manner. 

*^ What do you mean P " inquired Mabel, almost in a 
whisper ; she was quite at a loss to account for this un- 
wonted excitement. 

" We quarrelled, you know, when my husband died, and 
not content with abusing me, and declaring that I had 
hastened his end, and all that sort of thing. Sir Frederic 
wanted to take Ernest away from me, and bring him up 
himself, declaring 1 should make him miserable — I," she 
proceeded angrily, " ^i^ mother, who loved him better than 
anything else in the world." 

This was revealing to Mabel quite a new phase in her 
history, one moreover with which she did not believe even 
Mr. Franklin to be himself acquainted. She no longer 
wondered at the cross-grained old lady having succeeded 
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80 thoroagbly in blinding ber son to her nnmerons defects, 
as after what the baronet had told her, and the sort of 
threat he had held out to her of removing him from her 
guardianship, unless he was well and properly cared for, 
she would be particularly anxious to show, by her own 
future conduct, that it had been an unnecessary precaution. 
** But after all these years," proceeded Mabel, in a 
serious, reflective tone, *' it is surely time to become recon- 
ciled." 

*'You had better speak to Sir Frederic about that," 
retorted Mrs. Franklin, relapsing intq her old, sarcastic 
manner. 

'*And if he agrees?" was the quick demand, ''will 
you?" 

" Tell me what he says first," cautiously ani^^ered her 
mother-in-law ; " but, mind, there is to be no cringing on 
my part," she added meaningly ; '' from first to last he has 
been the aggressor — ^not I." 

Mabel privately doubted whether he would admit this, 
but she prudentiy refrained from saying a word which 
might have the effect of irritating her. 

On the whole, she had gained quite as much as she 
had expected by this first conversation on a subject which 
had been very much in her own thoughts for some days 
past. 

Hitherto she had not anticipated much difficulty, so 
&r as the baronet was concerned, in carrying out her 
pacific intentions ; but what Mrs. Franklin had just told 
her seemed somewhat to complicate the matter, as if he 
really did entertain the idea that she had rendered her 
huslMUid's life an unhappy one, he might, even yet, feel 
inclined to resent it, and be consequently very difflnclined 
to fall in with any idea having as its aim the mutual for- 
getfulness of bygone scenes. 

Still he was by no means one of those dogg^ed and little- 
minded characters who seem to derive a certain amount of 
positive satisfaction in harbouring angry and vindictive 
feelings towards those who have in any way injured them ; 
and if he could only be brought to believe that his sister- 
in-law's disposition had really become softened and im- 
proved, he would probably be disposed to condone the 
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past, and charitably conclude that, although she did not 
absolutely acknowledge her errors, she was at any rate 
conscious of them, and to some small extent sorry for 
them, 80 that Mabel did not even yet despair of ultimately 
bringing about a kind of mutual good understanding 
between them. 

The first effort she made in this direction was by giving 
a dinner-party ; as she knew by experience that the old 
lady never showed to so good an advantage as on these 
occasions, when she was on her very best behaviour, and 
appeared in her most amiable light. 

It turned out rather a ceremonious afEair, but that did 
not much signify, as the chief object was accomplished, 
and Mrs. Franklin and her inveterate enemy were once 
more brought face to face ! 

Sir Frederic gave a very expressive shrug when he was 
first informed that he might expect to meet her that 
evening at dinner ; but the look of surpressed anxiety in 
Mabel's eyes, as she made the announcement, instantly 
took effect upon him, and instead of the disparaging 
remark which was ready on his lip, he said, reassuringly, 
" Do not be afraid, my dear ; I'll be civil to her for your 
sake." 

" Thank you, I knew you would," she replied, glancing 
up at him with a bright, appreciative smile. 

And he kept his word, though Mabel could easily see, 
by the grave, stern expression which passed momentarily 
over his face when he at length found himself in his 
sister-in-law's presence, that it was no little effort to him 
to meet her again even in this comparatively public way. 
No one, however, but a very keen observer could have 
noticed any perceptible difference in his manner as he 
came forward and offered his hand, and asked her, in his 
UBual calm and courteous tones, how she was ; and through- 
out the whole evening he continued to ta-eat her with 
scrupulous politeness, such as quite satisfied her wmowr 
jpropre, and made her, in her heart, feel really grateful to 
Mabel for haying thus insisted on bringing them once more 
together. 

He did not pretend to be cordial ; but this was an 
omission which Mrs. Franklin probably did not notice. 
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So long as she was treated with outward respect, she 
cared very little about anything else, and the opinion she 
entertained of herself was such an exceedingly exalted one, 
that she was not at all a likely person to be troubled with 
any sensitive doubts as to what other people thought 
of her. 

Fortunately they were both particularly careful to 
abstain from treading upon dangerous ground. They 
seemed instinctively to recognise the fact, that if they once 
drifted upon the subject of the past, they would assuredly 
disagree ; as there was still the smouldering fire of indig- 
nation, on the one side, and a lingering feeling of soreness 
on the other, quite ready to spring forth afresh, at the very 
least provocation. 

On the whole, therefore, the two did not get on so badly, 
and when Sir Frederic and his wife went at length to 
Brighton, old Mrs. Franklin blandly informed her 
daughter-in-law that she thought the baronet was certainly 
somewhat altered for the better. Of course, Mabel was, 
very properly, glad to hear it, though she strongly 
suspected, from what she had seen and heard, that if 
he were asked his candid opinion regarding herself he 
would not be at all inclined to return the compliment. 

It was with very mingled feelings that Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin once more found themselves at Tinley, where 
everything reminded them so vividly of all that they had 
gone through before their matrimonial di£Glculties had met 
with so happy a termination. 

Sophy Qranville seemed as pleased as ever to welcome 
her friend, but it was not long before Mabel could see 
that a certain change had passed over her since last 
they met. 

She was no longer the gay and light-hearted girl she 
had been, but appeared to be, on the contraiy, grave, 
thoughtful, and preoccupied in her manner; while her 
countenance wore rather a pensive expression when in 
repose; and although she invariably exerted herself to 
laugh and talk whenever she fancied herself observed, and 
might perhaps have succeeded in that way in deceiving the 
generality of her acquaintances into the belief that she 
was happy ; it was quite easy for her old friend, who had 
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been accnstomed froai a child to assooiafce with her, and 
conld read each change of her face, to see that her 
cheerfalness was only assamed, to hide some real or 
imaginary anxiety, which was secretly weighing down her 
spirits. 

A snbtile change seemed also to have come to Mr. 
Yernon, His sermons were jast as powerfnl as ever, bnt 
there was an occasional strain of sadness in their tone, 
which conld not well have been explained, bat was never- 
theless felt by those whose perceptions were snfficiently 
acnte and sympathetic to enable them to recognise its 
minor notes. He was also so f ally occupied with his parish 
work that it was no easy matter to find an opportunity 
of meeting him, and when any of the Franklins did hap- 
pen to come across him he always seemed in a desperate 
hurry to get avray from them. 

This was especially noticeable if Miss Grranville chanced 
to be with them ; from which fact, and also certain other 
indications to the same effect, Mabel gathered that some 
hitherto unforeseen obstacle had suddenly appeared in their 
path, and served to bring about at least a kind of tem- 
porary misunderstanding between the two. 

It was too delicate a subject for her to approach, how- 
ever, without having any more tangible grounds to go 
upon than such as were substantiated merely by her own 
imagination ; and as Mrs. Granville was evidently quite 
unconscious that her daughfer was in any way changed, it 
was, of course, utterly useless to think of discussing the 
matter with her, or seeking to find out what it was which 
had occurred to alter their former friendly relation- 
ships, and made them mutually anxious to shun each 
other's society. 

One day a very uncommon event occurred. 

Mabel had been paying a visit to one of Sir Frederic's 
pensioners, an aged woman who lived in a small cottage 
about a quarter of a mile from the Park ; and as the 
weather was cold, and the ponies fresh, she persuaded 
Lady Franklin, who had driven her thus far, and intended 
waiting for her, that it would be better for her to go on 
her way to the next village whither she was bound, and 
call for her again on her return. 

20 
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To this proposal, after a litfcle demur, her ladyship 
assented ; and having seen her drive away Mabel entered 
the cottage, and taking the carefally-dnsted seat, which 
old Mrs. Smith respectfully brought forth for her, she 
spent a very pleasant half-hour in reading and talking to 
her, and then, instead of waiting for the return of the car- 
riage, she thought she would walk slowly on in the direction 
of the Park, upon the chance of its overtaking her. 

Leaving a message, therefore, to this e:ffect, she bade 
Mrs. Smith a cheerful good-bye, and set out on her home- 
ward way. 

She had not proceeded more than a step or two when 
she heard footsteps behind her, and presently she was over- 
taken by Mr. Vernon. He was walking along in a some- 
what abstracted fashion, and did not recognise her until 
he had nearly passed. Then something in her appear- 
ance seemed to strike him as familiar, and he glanced 
half-round, stood still, lifted his hat, said a word or two 
about the weather, and seemed inclined to walk on, when 
it all at once occurred to him that she was alone. Common 
politeness, therefore, obliged him to moderate his own 
pace to hers, which he did, saying in an almost apologetic 
tone, ** I scarcely recognised you, Mrs. Franklin ; it is 
such a very unusual thing to find you walking alone." 

" Indeed it is," she answered langhing. ** I am taken 
such care of that I sometimes fear I shall subside into a 
state of chronic inertness." 

** There's no fear of that at present,'* he replied, with a 
little unbending of the grave featares, "Mr. Franklin 
fancies you do too much." 

" It is very little I can do," she said, in a simple, unaf- 
fected tone, " very little I am fit for ; and I don't at all 
approve of people forcing themselves into positions for 
which they are not really qualified." 

" No ; so far I agree with you," ho thoughtfully 
responded. " We have each our own peculiar vocation, if 
we did but know it, and the elevating and beautifying of 
one's home life is quite as much a work for God as preach- 
ing the Grospel — perhaps more so," he added, softly, ** as 
in this restless age it is often far more difficult to perform 
conscientiously the small, trivial duties which come 
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nearest to oar hand than to undertake some specific work 
for others." 

''Talking of work," said Mabel, rather hesitatingly, 
'' don't joa rather orerdo it yourself ? we scarcely ever see 
anything of you now, and my husband says he is afraid 
you will be quite knocked up if you do not get an 
occasional change." 

"You are very kind," he replied, in a somewhat con- 
strained voice, '' but a clergyman's life ought to be a busy 
one. At least, I think so." 

Mabel looked at him with an earnest, wistful look. 
Then she said, a sudden flush coming to her cheeks, 
''Excuse me for asking the question, Mr. Yemen, but 
you surely do not imagine that a clergyman's life should 
necessarily be an isolated one — you don't object, for in- 
stance, to his making a home for himself ? " 

" Of course not," ho answered, glancing at her in some 
surprise ; " why should you think so ? " 

"lam sure I don't know," she said, with a relieved 
smile. " It was just an idea that came into my mind, but 
Tm glad it's a mistake." 

" But there are other things which prevent people from 
doing as they could wish in this respect," responded Mr. 
Vernon, after a thoughtful pause. '* There's the want of 
money, for one thing," ho went on, addressing himself 
rather than Mabel, *' that is often a stumbling block in the 
way, while, on the other hand, there's no denying the fact 
that even tJuU sometimes turns out a snare and a delusion. 
So really it is difficult to know what one oaght to do in 
certain cases." 

A sudden light flashed across Mabel's brain as he said 
this. Could it be, she asked herself, that he had been 
deterred from asking Miss Granville to marry him, 
because he had not a sufficiently large fortune to enable 
him to surround her with all those luxories to which 
she had hitherto been accustomed ? if so, she no longer 
wondered at his anxiety to keep aloof from her, and also 
to spend as little time as possible at the Park, where he 
was almost sure of meeting her at one time or another. 

While thinking thus, Mrs. Franklin stole a look at him, 
and the expression of his face at that moment was more 

20-2 
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oloqaenfc than he had any idea of. It seemed, in fact, to 
tell her everything that she wanted to know, and filled 
her, at the same instant, with an earnest wish to be of nse 
to him, to help to remove the shadow which threatened to 
overcast the earthly brightness, not only of his own path,, 
but also of that of Sophy Granville. 

Moved by a sudden impulse therefore, she said mean- 
ingly, ** Don't let a trifle like that stand in the way of 
your happiness, Mr. Vernon." 

" A trifle ? *' he wonderingly repeated, while giving a- 
little start which showed that he had not intended thus to 
betray himself. 

" Yes," she continued, slowly and emphatically, " some 
people think less of money than you are apt, perhaps, to 
imagine." 

He turned slightly round, and fixed his eyes keenly and 
searchingly upon her face, as he answered, pressing his 
lips firmly together, while his voice took an unconsciously 
grave tone, "Yes, I can quite believe that; still," speak- 
ing each word slowly and with concentrated earnestness, 
"would it not be a selfish thing for a man — say in my 
own position — to ask a girl to share his life, unless he had 
the means of providing for her as he feels she ought to be 
provided for ? " 

"Is it Sophy you mean ? " inquired Mabel, coming to 
the point. 

" Well, yes,** he reluctantly admitted ; " how could I 
expect her for a moment to exchange her present luxurious 
home for a comparatively poor and comfortless one ? " 

" She is not mercenary," was the quick rejoinder ; 
" she would never despise a man just because he does not 
happen to be rich." 

" Despise — no ; she is too kind-hearted for that ; still, 
is it not my duty to consider her happiness before my 
own ? *' 

" It just depends upon whether it is for her happiness," 
meditatively returned Mabel. " Of course I do not know 
anything about the state of her feelings, but I know one 
thing, and that is, if she cares for you she would be far 
happier as your wife " 

** In spite of my lack of wealth ? " he put in eagerly. 
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'* In spite of everything ! " she unhesitatingly assured 
biin. 

*' But there is her father/* objected Mr. Vernon, with a 
gloomy shake of his head ; ** he would never consent.*' 

" Why not ? Your family is a far higher one than his 
own. And then, as to this one drawback that you seem 
to make so much of, after all, it is of very little 
importance; you have enough and Sophy is herself quite 
independent of Mr. Granville.** 

" 1 don't think a girl is ever wholly independent of her 
parents* wishes,*' demurred Mr. Vernon, who took it for 
granted that she meant to imply that as her friend was of 
age, she was at liberty therefore to please herself in the 
matter of her marriage. 

" If you were to take my advice, you would just tell 
Sophy all about it " — this was Mrs. Franklin's* conclusive 
summing-up of the case ; " even if she were to refuse you, 
you could not be worse o£E than you are at present ; and 
there is just a chance, you know," here she advanced 
close up to him and lowered her voice to an impressive 
whisper, '* that she may really care for you." 

** Oh, if I only thought that ! " he exclaimed, a sudden 
glow coming to his face ; and then he stopped short, and 
they both walked on in silence until they had reached the 
house. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ANOTHER MARRIAGE. 

'* Mj heart was hot and restless. 
And my life was full of carej 
And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

" But now ib has fallen from me. 
It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadows over me." 

** You will come in, will you not ? ** said Mabel, as they 
mounted the marble steps, and stood for a moment in the 
glass-roofed porch. 
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"Thank yon, yes," lie answered, coming out of Lis 
reverie with a little start ; " I want to speak to Sir 
Frederic for a moment, so as I am here, I may as well take 
advantage of the opportunity, if you think he will see me." 
** I have no doubt he will," she smilingly replied, as she 
accompanied him to the drawing-room. "Perhaps you 
will wait here for a moment or two," she went on, opening 
the door, and going a step or two into the room, " while I 
go and look for him. He is probably in the library." 

" Mabel ! I am so glad you have returned," cried a. 
voice at the other end of the vast apartment, and Sophy 
Granville sprang up from one of the soft couches, and 
hurried towards her. " I have been waiting to see you for 
the last half-hour." 

She paused abruptly on getting sight of Mr. Vernon^ 
and a codfused, embarrassed air became visible in her look 
and manner, as she returned his own equally constrained 
greeting, and then retreated to her former position, took 
up her hat and gloves, and made a little movement as if 
she intended to take her departure. 

"Wait a moment. Sophy," said Mrs. Franklin, after 
exchanging one rapid glance with Mr. Vernon ; " don't go 
away till I come back, dear," and before she could stop 
her, she had left them together. 

A flush of annoyance overspread Miss Granville's face 
in thus finding herself unceremoniously deserted by her 
friend ; and she was just meditating whether she should 
go or stay, when Mr. Vernon surprised her by walking 
direct over to where she stood, and saying, in a hurried^ 
agitated voice, "I should like to tell you something. 
May I ? " 

" Certainly," she replied, rather ceremoniously, and she 
once more seated herself, and waited to hear what he had 
to say. 

" I want to tell you a little story," he went on, still in 
the same hurried, abrupt tone, " about a man who loved a 
girl, but tried to keep away from her, because her parents 
were rich, and he was poor." 

" Yes," she said, still in the same calm, cold tone, as he 
paused and looked at her — but she was all the time cou- 
8C10US that her face was ftuahing -i^amixjW^. 
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" He thought it would be a selfish thing to try and drag 
her down into a state of comparative poverty ; you see — 
he loved her too well to run the risk of making her un 
happy." 

" I never knew before that riches and happiness were 
synonymous terms," observed Sophy, with a slightly mock- 
ing expression. 

" Neither are they to me," he hastily returned. 

"And your friend,*' proceeded his companion, in an 
apparently unconcerned, matter-of-fact tone ; " the man 
who tried to keep away from the girl he loved ? " 

Mr. Vernon glanced sharply at her as she thus repeated 
his words. Coald she be turning him into ridicule ? but 
no ! there was no trace of anything of the kind on her 
countenance. 

** Did he happen to know whether she cared for him?" j 

*'No; how conld he ask such a qaestion ? " was the 
half- reproachful reply ; '* she was too good and kind to 
wish to give him pain ; and yet ** 

" But if she loved him, she would not give him pain," 
suggested Sophy, in a low voice. 

** But don't yon see that would be almost the same thing 
as persuading her to sacrifice herself for him ? " 

** Where there is love, there can be no question of sacri- 
fice," quickly answered Miss Granville ; "it equalises every- 
thing. Bat then it is qaite possible she did not care 
for him, you know." 

" Qaite," he aCquiesccl, almost with a groan, while his 
face grew white with emotion ; " but in any case, she is, I 
know, too tender-hearted to wish to keep him in suspense " 
— this was added with intense feeling — " so I shall jast 
appeal to her mercy. Sophy ! " here he leant forward, and 
took her hand, " is there any hope for me ? Oonld you 
ever learn to care for me ? or must I go away again to my 
solitary life, without even a distant hope thati^ome day I 
may be permitted to claim you as my wife ? " 

** So that is what you mean ! " murmured Sophy, a 
quick wave of colour rushing over her cheeks. Then see- 
ing how earnestly and anxiously he was regarding her, she 
went on tremulously, *' I would rather share your poverty 
than any other man's riches." 
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" God bless yon, my darling ! " he exclaimed, with a 
gesture of inexpressible relief, and without another word, 
he carried her hand to his lips. 

"I have only one doubt," said Sophy, after a brief 
pause. 

" And that ? " he eagerly questioned. 

" Fm afraid I am not worthy to become your wife," she 
explained, with unaffected humility. 

" Ah ! " he responded, smiling contentedly. " Is that 
all ? " 

" Yes, I feel that I have so many faults," she mused. 

" So have we all," was the prompt response ; ** but we . 
do not all realise the fact." 

** And then I am hasty and self-willed." 

"None of us are perfect," interrupted Mr. Vernon, 
without attempting to contradict her. '* God's grace can 
alone make us what we ought to be. It is not an easy 
life I am asking you to share," he continued, looking 
fondly down upon her, *' but you will help me with your 
sympathy ' ' 

" Indeed I will," she earnestly replied. ** And you must 
make allowance for me when I fail." 

** Now, my only trouble is your father," observed Mr. 
Vernon presently. 

•* What about him ? " 

** He will be sure to object to your marrying a man no 
better off than myself." 

" I don't see why he should," said Sophy, in a 
meditative voice. " At any rate," she added, rather 
hesitatingly, " I am quite independent of papa, you know. 
Still, I should not like to take an important step like this 
without his sanction." 

" I would not on any account ask you to," returned Mr. 
Vernon, in accents of decided approval. 

His feafli would have been somewhat relieved, could he 
have heard a conversation which had taken place the 
preceding day between Mr. Granville and a friend of his 
whom he accidentally met in the train, as he travelled 
from London to pay one of his periodical visits to his wife 
and daughter at the Cedars. 

" Do you happen to know a Mr. Vernon who is living 
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at present in that neigbonrhood ? *' asked this gentleman 
of Mr. Granville, who had been explaining to him whither 
he was bound. 

*' Fes, I have met him once or twice, and my wife of fcen 
mentions him in her letters. She seems to have a very 
high opinion of him." 

" He is one of the best men living," exclaimed the first 
speaker ; ** but slightly Quixotic in his ideas." 

" Ah ! how is that ? " inquired Mr. Granville, with 
suddenly-developed interest. 

"I'll give you an instance," laughed his companion. 
** Not very long ago he came in for a tidy little fortune by 
the death of an uncle ; but, to the surprise of everyone, he 
actually gave up every penny of it, just because he heard, 
in some roundabout way, that it would not have been left 
to him at all but for the supposed death of another 
nephew, who actually tamed up in propria persona some 
two or three months after the old man's death." 

" Bather a noble thing of him to do, was it not?" 
observed Mr. Granville, with a half-inquiring smile. 

" Yes, but very uncalled-for, I think ; if he had divided 
the property, it would, in my opinion, have been a quite 
sufficiently generous action ; but to give it all up in this 
romsuitic fashion seems to be nothing more nor less than 
an overstrained sense of justice, which no prudent man 
would dream of being guided by." 

" Then I suppose at the present moment Mr. Vernon is 
really very badly off," asked Mr. Granville, who began to 
feel slightly uneasy as he remembered how often the 
young clergyman's name had occurred in his wife's 
letters, and the frequency with which Sophy had been 
thrown into his society during the past few months. 

** Well, he's certainly not rich," replied the gentleman ; 
"but then, on the other hand, he is not wholly dependent 
on what he gets as a clergyman. In fact, between 
ourselves," this was added in a mysterious undertone, 
" his f nture prospects are first-rate." 

"Indeed ! " returned the anxious father, with an air of 
undoubted interest. " In what respect are they first-rate ? " 

" Why — I should not like him to know that I mentioned 
the subject — but there's no doubt whatever that he will 
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eventnallj step into his brother's place, as he, poor 
fellow ! can't last long/' 

" Is he ill ? " 

** Yes ; the doctors say it is quite impossible for him 
to recover, though Mr. Vernon, it seems, refuses to believe 
it ; an as he is unmarried, and the estate entailed — you 
understand the rest ? " 

Mr. Granville nodded, and soon afterwards the conver- 
sation took another turn, and long before he had reached the 
Cedars all thoughts of what he had heard had passed 
entirely out of his mind. 

It so far influenced him, however, that, when Sophy 
came to him after her unexpected meeting with Mr. 
Vernon, and informed him of what had taken place 
between them, he was able to receive the intelligence with 
far more complacency than would otherwise have been the 
case ; although, in spite of the hint which his friend had 
thrown out with regard to the young clergyman's future 
prospects, he could not all at once bring himself to feel in 
any wise satisfied with the proposed arrangement. 

He did not wish her to^marry at all, 'for one thing or if 
she did make up her mind to do so, he always hoped sho 
would make a very brilliant alliance, and it could not 
therefore be expected that he should take quite kindly to 
the idea of seeing her throw herself away, as he fancied 
would be the case, if she accepted Mr. Vernon's offer. 

When, however, he discovered that her resolution was 
unalterably fixed, and that she was herself perfectly satis- 
fied with the choice she had made, he yielded a reluctant 
assent to her wishes, and promised her that he would 
place no obstacles in the way of their being carried into 
effect. 

Accordingly when Mr. Vernon came to plead his own 
cause with Sophy's father, he met with a better reception 
than he had anticipated. Mr. Granville did not pretend 
for one moment to deny that he considered the match, in 
a worldly point of view, a very unequal one, and that up 
to a certain point he was disappointed; still he cour- 
teously refrained from saying a word which could by any 
possibility lead him to infer that he had any personal 
objection to him, but signified, on the contrary, that had it 
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not been for this one drarwback — tlie lack of wealth and 
position — he woald not have hesitated for a moment aboat 
welcoming him as his future son-in-law. 

Even as it was, he confessed he had no real reason to be 
dissatisfied with him. Of course, he added significantly, 
the fact of Sophy being her own mistress considerably 
altered the state of things, and made it in one sense less 
necessary that she should consult the wishes of any one 
except herself. 

" I don*t quite see that," objected Mr. Vernon, looking 
slightly mystified ; " it is always, I think, a daughter's 
duty to endeavour, as far as she possibly can, to act up to 
the advice of her parents." 

"Well, perhaps so," was the smiling admission. ** Sophy, 
at any rate, has invariably shown herself a most dutiful 
and affectionate child, both to me and her mother." 

And with this eulogium on his absent daughter, he went 
away to inform her of Mr. Vernon's presence in the house, 
a fact of which she was just then quite ignorant. 

" Yoar father has been far kinder than I expected," he 
explained to her, after their first greetings were over ; '* we 
have gone into no particulars as yet, but he has no inten- 
tion, he says, of offering any opposition to our plans, so I 
ought, I am sure, to be most thankful." 

'* And it strikes me we shall not be so very poor, either," 
said Sophy reflectively. " What with your own income, 

and my £20,000 " 

** What ! " he exclaimed, releasing the hand he held, and 
starting back as if she had stung him ; "is that what you 
meant by saying you were independent of your father ? " 

*' Of course. Did you not understand ? " she asked in 
surprise. 

" Indeed I did not ; and if I had had the least idea that 
such was the case I should never have summoned up 
courage to speak to you on the subject." 

"Are you so very sorry that I should happen to be 
possessed of a little fortune of my own ? " inquired the 
young lady rather reproachfully. 

" Well, you must not think me ungrateful, but to tell 
you the plain truth, I would have preferred it if you had 
had nothing ; as then— but no matter," checking himself 
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"with an impatient gesture, "it pan't be helped, I suppose," 
and he surveyed her with a comical mixture of perplexity 
and dismay, which made her laugh. 

" We shall be able to do all the more good, you know," 
«he reminded him, after a brief pause. 

" Does Mrs. Franklin know about this ? " asked Mr. 
Vernon, as he suddenly remembered that she, too, had 
said something about her friend being quite independent, 
though at the time he had failed to comprehend her 
meaning. 

" Oh, yes, it is no secret," carelessly responded Sophy ; 
"it was my aunt who left me this particular sum when I 
was quite a child, so that it has nothing whatever to say 
to papa. I dare say, if you were to make the suggestion,'* 
she went on, with a mischievous glance at him, " he would 
not mind adding something himself, as he is by no means 
of a miserly disposition." 

" My dear girl ! don't make a joke of it," pleaded her 
clerical lover, gravely shaking his head. ** I really feel 
bewildered at the unexpected turn which things have 
taken. If I had only known " 

*' It is too late now," was the triumphant exclamation ; 
" I would not let you go back from your word if you 
wished it ever so much ; " and she looked at him with such 
a sweet, bewitching smile that he soon ceased to exercise 
his mind upon this debatable money question, and turned 
his attention solely and exclusively upon herself, and the 
pleasure it would be to him to have her always at his side, 
ready to cheer his somewhat lonely life with the bright- 
ness of her love and sympathy, and be a true helper to 
him in all his self-denying labours for the good of those 
who stood so much in need of his earnest ministrations. 

Mr. Granville was intensely amused on hearing from 
Sophy of the very doubtful satisfaction with which he had 
received the news of her being so much better off than ho 
had expected. 

"I do believe, papa," she laughingly remarked, "that 
he had at first serious thoughts of giving me up — he 
looked so shocked at the idea of his having been so com- 
pletely taken in." 

" He certainly does seem a most unworldly man,** solilo- 
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qnised her father, and he repeated for her edification the 
little story he had so recently baen told of his sponta- 
neously giving np a fortnne to which no one could have 
disputed his claim, had he chosen to enforce it. 

•* Ah, that is so characteristic of the man I " was the 
complacent answer, and a proud smile c^me to Sophy's 
lips. ** I don't believe there's another like him in the 
world." 

"You are a prejudiced person, my dear," quietly 
interposed Mrs. Granville ; " no doubt he is very good, 
and all that sort of thing — indeed, I would not wish for a 
moment to dispute the fact ; still, I must say if I had my 
choice I should prefer some one rather more worldly." 

" Oh, mamma ! " cried her daughter^ in a voice of 
semi-reproach. 

" Indeed it is the truth, dear ; I prefer to admire such 
men as Mr. Vernon at a distance ; so long as he is 
preaching or visiting, I feel that he is quite a superior 
being to myself, and I can respect and reverence him 
accordingly; but I should be sadly afraid he would prove 
a very irritating person to live with." 

'* Irritating ? " repeated Sophy, opening her eyes in 
profound amazement. 

*' I am speaking of myself, you know," continued her 
mother, half-apologetically ; ** you may not look upon it in 
the same light ; but what I mean is this — I should fear 
he would never be ablej to descend to the practical 
realities of one's daily life, or give the slightest assistance 
in worldly matters. He might even, if he thought it his 
duty, insist on all kinds of unnecessary sacrifices, and, 
perhaps," nodding significantly at Sophy, ** expect others 
to do the same." 

** I am quite willing to run the risk," brightly rejoined 
the happy girL 

** I only hope, a? he seems to have such an unaccountable 
dislike to money," observed Mr. Granville, with a grim 
smile, "that he won't take it into his head to make you 
give away your little fortune, just like he did his own." 

"There's no fear of that, I think," she answered, with 
an amused expression; "though he certainly did seem 
greatly perplexed to know what was bestto be done about it." 
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And he was perplexed ; there coald be no doubt of that. 

The very utmost he had expected was a grudgingly 
given consent to his union with Miss Grranville. accom- 
panied, perhaps, by an intimation that his conduct had 
not been altogether free from blame in thus seeking to 
engage her affections without having first obtained the 
sanction and encouragement of her parents. His surprise, 
therefore, was excessive when he discovered that he would 
not be entirely thrown upon his own somewhat limited 
resources for his wife's support, and it almost seemed to 
him, with his strict notions of honour and integrity, that 
he had, without either knowing or intending it, taken 
some sort of unfair advantage of her in seeking, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, to draw her into 
an engagement with such a comparatively poor man as 
himself ! 

The assurance of her affection for him, however, served 
in a great measure to do away with the effect which the 
sudden announcement had produced upon his mind, and 
made him, as the days and weeks passed on, more and 
more pleased and satisfied with the choice he had made. 

As for Mrs. Franklin, she was overjoyed at the happy 
result of the few words she had, on the impulse of the 
moment, felt constrained to say to him ; and her un- 
bounded delight at the prospect of seeing her dear friend 
permanently settled in the neighbourhood, did perhaps 
more than anything else to reconcile Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville to the idea of the approaching marriage. 

No superfluous time was wasted by the bride-elect in 
making her preparations, and by the middle of April 
the two were married. 

The ceremony was rather hastened on Mabel's account, 
as she and her husband were anxious to return to London 
as soon as possible — in anticipation of a certain interesting 
event which was soon expected to take place, and for 
which it was considered advisable that she should be able 
to avail herself of the services of her own doctor. And 
Sophy would scarcely have considered the marriage 
ceremonial properly completed, unless it had been graced 
by the presence of her earliest friend. 

After spending six weeks in Paris, Mr. and Mrs.Yernon 
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returned to take possession of the jmodest little home 
•which had been provided for them in convenient prox- 
imity to the new church, and it was not long before they 
had settled comfortably down, happy in each other and in 
their work, and finding every day fresh cause for gratitude 
in the discovery which they were both constantly making 
of the perfect unanimity of thought and feeling which 
existed between them. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

" Eeflect that Hfe, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone — 
Not for itself, but for a nobler end 
Th' Eternal gave it.'' 

Six years have passed away since last we were in Tinley 
Park, and during that time several important changes 
have taken place in the neighbourhood. 

The kind-hearted, pleasure-loving old baronet sleeps 
well and peacefally in the family vault, and so does his 
gentle and devoted wife, who survived her husband only 
for the space of a few short months, during which, by slow 
and imperceptible degrees, she gradually grew weaker and 
weaker, until one morning she was found lying calm and 
still upon her bed,« with a sweet and placid smile upon her 
face, and her hands folded, as if she had been summoned 
away while in the attitude of prayer. 

Sir Frederic had been a confirmed invalid for more than 
a year before his death ; and during the whole of that time 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin devoted themselves to him with 
untiring solicitude, and tried to make his last days happy 
in the best and truest sense of the word. 

When ho and Lady Franklin were both gone, they shut 
up the house for a while, and went abroad, as the doctor 
seemed to consider that a complete change of scene was 
absolutely necessary for Mabel, to enable her to shake off 
the depressing effect occasioned her by this double loss. 
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Ever since the very first moment of her introdaction to 
the old couple, they had treated her with such invariable 
kindness and affection, that when they died she felt as i£ 
she could not possibly have loved them more had they been 
her own parents ; and her sorrow was consequently very 
great — quite as much so, in fact, as that of her husband, 
whom they had petted and indulged ever since he could 
remember, and who had stood to them (in everything but 
the name) in the place of a son. 

They did not remain away many months, however, as 
Mabel was naturally anxious to return to her three chil- 
dren, whom she had been most unwillingly obliged to leavo 
behind her, under the guardianship of no less a personage 
than old Mrs. Franklin ! 

At first sight it may appear strange that she should have 
been the one of all others selected to take charge of her 
son's children, when we reflect upon her naturally unami- 
able disposition ; but Mabel — now Lady Franklin — had 
seen quite enough of late to convince her that she could 
leave them to their grandmother's care with the utmost 
safety ; as, whatever she might be to other people, where 
theij were concerned she could be gentle as a lamb, and so 
far from her appearing in the slightest degree inclined to 
treat them with harshness or severity, the very wrinkles on 
her forehead seemed to clear away as if by magic whenever 
their tiny forms approached her, and a smile, such as Mabel 
had never formerly believed her grim features could assume, 
lighted up her face as she felt the touch of their soft baby 
hands about her neck, and listened to their infantile 
prattle. 

Still, in spite of these signs of unwonted softness, it 
would never for one moment have occurred either to her 
son or her son's wife to suppose that they could, by any 
possibility, entrust their darlings into her keeping, had it 
not been for the peculiarity of her own behaviour. 

At first she listened to their proposed arrangements with 
an expression of concentrated anxiety which gave place to 
a very decided appearance of relief when she discovered 
that they had finally determined on taking the doctor's 
advice and leaving the children in England. 

Then, whenever the question was mooted in her presence 
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regarding the most satisfactory way of disposing of them, 
daring their own absence, she got into sach a strange state 
of excitement, and seemed so intensely interested in the 
matter, that Mabel could not help noticing it, and after 
giving the subject a good deal of serious consideration, 
and carefully going over every point step by step with her 
husband, she finally put the question to her one day, in a 
careless, ofF-hand manner, ** What would you advise us to 
do ? Send them down to Tinley with their nurses, and let 

Mrs. Drew look after them, or *' 

** Oh, don't send them away ! " cried the old lady, in 
almost a beseeching voice ; *' I am afraid it is very selfish 
of me,'* she added, deprecatingly, ** but I should miss 
them so." 

" I suppose it would be too much to ask you to under- 
take the responsibility of seeing that they are properly 
cared for?" observed Mabel, still in the same uncon- 
strained way. 

" Do you really mean that you could trust me with 
them ? " was the breathless answer, while the little black 
eyes distended with intense anxiety. 

"Yes," said Mabel, regarding her with a frank smile; 
"I know you would be kind to them, because you love 
them." 

** Oh, my dear, I am so glad and thankful to hear you 
say that," returned Mrs. Franklin, with a faint, quivering 
sigh. ** I often wanted to ask you to let them come to mLe,-^ - 
but I was afraid you would not have suflficient confidence 
in me to do that." 

** You are sure it will not be a nuisance for you to have 
to set up a nursery ? " questioned Mabel. 

" No, indeed ; it will be a great pleasure ; and then, you 
see, they are fond of me — at least, I think so," she con- 
tinued humbly, while glancing inquiringly at her daugh- 
ter-in-law, as if in hopes that she might confirm this 
opinion. 

" Oh, yes, I am sure they are," warmly assented Mabel ; 
** and if you are satisfied to have them, we will look upon 
the matter as settled." 

" Thank you, my dear ; " and she bent suddenly forward 
and kissed her. 

21 
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From that moment her feelings towards her son's wife 
never changed. 

A chord had been unconsciously touched in that 
withered heart which would from henceforth prevent her 
from ever forgetting that Mabel had confided to her 
the most precious treasures she possessed (except her 
husband), and that not grudgingly or hesitatingly, but 
cheerfully, and without a single demur. 

When Sir Ernest and Lady Franklin returned, at 
length, from their travels, they found that the old lady 
had nobly fulfilled her trust. The only difficulty then was 
to know how to get her charges away from her without 
hurting her feelings, as she did not like the idea of giving 
them up, althoQgh she could not help confessing to her- 
self that it was the most natural thing in the world that 
the parents should wish to reclaim them, after having 
been so many months separated from them. 

Eventually she was persuaded, though with a good deal 
of difficulty, into accompanying them to Tinley Park, as 
the weather was just then very bright and summer-like, 
and the chaoge to the country would, so Mabel reminded 
her, do them all good. 

When once there, she found herself very comfortable, 
and gradually got into the way of spending a certain 
portion of every year with them. 

Her eldest grandson, called Ernest, after his father, 
was her especial favourite. The second boy bore the 
name of Frederic, which had been given him by the old 
baronet's express desire ; and the third child was a little 
daughter^ the very image of her mother, according to Sir 
Ernest's showing — and she was, of course, called Mabel ! 

It was really quite astonishing to see how Mrs. Frank- 
lin's hard, unsympathetic nature seemed to soften under 
the 'United influences of these God- given messengers, who 
came, with their little caressing ways, to open an hitherto 
sealed-up fountain in the dry and arid desert of her heart. 

To outsiders she appeared just the same as ever ; but to 
those who dwelt under the same roof with her, and wit- 
nessed her daily and hourly life, the alteration was trnly 
marvellous. 
She lived to a great age, but for several years previous 
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to her decease was almost entirely confined to her room, 
having been stricken with paralysis. This did not, how- 
ever, in the slightest degree affect either her speech or 
her intellect, both of which remained unimpaired to the 
end, so that she could enjoy the society of her son and 
Mabel, and also keep up her interest in the children. 

She considered herself exceedingly fortunate, too, in her 
own personal attendant, who proved an invaluable help to 
her in various ways — combining in one all the necessary 
qualifications of confidential maid, amanuensis, nurse, and 
useful companion, and never appearing to grow weary of 
the numerous calls thus made upon her strength and 
patience. 

It was Mrs. Jackson whom Mabel had induced to 
accept this onerous post, as she fancied it would be a 
mutual advantage to them ; not only setting her own mind 
at rest with regard to the general comfort and well-being 
of her mother-in-law, but also producing a beneficial effect 
upon the poor, desolate young widow, who, so long as she 
continued to occupy her solitary cottage home, must at 
every turn have been reminded by its emptiness and deser- 
tion, of all that she had lost : whereas the very effort to be 
of use to another would, she knew, go far to bring about 
a certain state of self-forgetf ulness, and, perhaps, lead her 
on, step by step, to take a fresh interest in life. 

In spite of old Mrs. Franklin's prognostications to the 
contrary, Mr. Perceval and his wife returned to England 
after a few years of incessant travelling, and settled 
quietly down, just like any ordinary couple, and the two 
families constantly met, and always remained on terms of 
the closest intimacy. 

Captain Elton's marriage turned out a very unhappy 
one, both for himself and his wife; and, after a great 
many quarrels on both sides, they separated by mutual 
consent, as, so long as they continued to live together, 
they found it utterly impossible to keep up even the 
semblance of courtesy or respect towards each other. 

Of Mabel's future there is no need to speak. Her 
iiusband sometimes asked her if she was happy, not that 
he doubted the fact, but because it sent a thrill of 
unspeakable pleasure to his own heart when he saw the 
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sudden, joyful light which sprang into her eyes, and the 
tender smile which irradiated her countenance at the mere 
mention of the word. 

"Am I not?" she would say, turning significantly 
towards him ; and in an instant his arm would be thrown ' 
around her, and his fervently-uttered, "Thank God, my 
darling!" told her what his own feelings were; how 
inexpressibly dear she still was to him; how intensely 
proud he was of her; how thoroughly he trusted her; and 
how satisfied, and more than satisfied, he was at the 
result of a marriage which had taken place under such 
gloomy auspices, and might have had so different a 
termination. 



THE END. 
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